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PREFACE, 


Wuen at St. Louis, in October, 1384, it was decided to 
change the time of this National Conference from autumn to 
early summer, fear was expressed as to the success of a session 
held so soon after the preceding Conference. The large and 
important volume now presented is the best answer to such a 
doubt. The Conference met in Washington, and was in ses- 
sion from June 4 to June 10. The body of delegates, four 
hundred and four in number, was the largest that has attended 
any Conference. The meetings were excellent, and the inter- 
est was well sustained throughout. Discussion was absolutely 
unfettered, and a wide variety of opinion and experience was 
represented. Among the practical measures that came up fo1 
review in connection with the papers were the construction of 
jails, the placing-out of children, non-restraint for the insane, 
industrial education for defectives, and the establishment of 
postal savings banks as one means of helping the poor. 

A glance at the volume will at once show the arrangement 
of topics. Following the Opening Addresses are the Reports 
from States, which occupy a large amount of space, more than 
will probably be given hereafter. But several States are here 
reported for the first time, and it was deemed fitting to allow 
them to make a full representation of their charitable and 
penal institutions. Henceforth, the space for these reports 
may be more closely confined to indicating improved methods 
and new legislation. Reports are given from thirty-six States 
and Territories. 

More than sixty pages are devoted to the consideration of 
Insanity, embracing eight papers from experts. An equal 
amount of space is given to Preventive Work, with nearly as 


much to the kindred subject of Reformatories. The subject 
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of Charity Organization also claims about sixty pages, so that 
these important themes make up a good proportion of the 
book. 

Other papers on Idiocy, Prisons, the Police, Uniform Statis- 
tics, Immigration, Pauperism, and Crime, find their appropriate 
places. The “Minutes and Discussions” make a chapter by 
themselves. 

The Report of the Proceedings has now become such a large 
and costly volume that its publication is a much more serious 
undertaking than was the issue of the smaller yearly volumes 
which preceded the Cleveland Conference of 1880. Several of 
these are now out of print; and it may be thought expedient to 
reprint them, as we have this year reprinted the very scarce 
Report of the First Conference, of 1874. For this and for 
other purposes, a Publication Fund would be useful; and it is 
hoped that such a fund can soon be secured. 

The Proceedings of former years may be obtained by appli- 
cation to Isabel C. Barrows, 141 Franklin Street, Boston ; 
those published since 1880 for $1.25 in paper covers, and $1.50 = 
in muslin. The Proceedings of 1877, 1878, and 1880 are 
scarce ; the volume for 1876 is out of print. The other num- 
bers are also for sale by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 181 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; and Cupples, Upham & Co., corner of 
School and Washington Streets, Boston. 

The next session of the Conference —of which Mr. William 
Howard Neff, of Cincinnati, is President —will meet at St. 
Paul, Minn., in June, 1886; and it is expected that every State 
and Territory of the United States will there be represented, 
either by delegates or reports, 


Boston, Nov. 5, 1885. 
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I, 


Opening Session. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ARTHUR MacARTHUR, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— Many of our prominent citizens invited 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction to hold its 
Twelfth Annual Session in this city. The invitation has been ac- 
cepted; and I, as chairman of the Local Committee, have the honor 
of bidding you welcome to our homes. And, after I shall have 
uttered my salutation, the Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
will also bid you welcome on behalf of the municipal authorities 
that he represents. After that, you will be further welcomed to the 
nation’s capital by a written communication from the nation’s Presi- 
dent. You are thus thrice welcome. 

[It is not in this manner that the benefactors of mankind have gen- 
erally been received. They who have labored to reform man, and 
through him to reform his institutions, have been looked upon as 
belonging to a peculiar class of people,—a kind of cranks who ride 
their favorite hobbies on the common highway of public opinion, 
recklessly trampling upon other people’s ideas. It has, however, 
been admitted, in a patronizing sort of a way, that they were well- 
meaning people, actuated by lofty motives, and uttering their thought 
within the circle of their influence for the common good. They have 
been public speakers and authors. They have framed institutions, 
founded charities, and engaged in various reformatory efforts. They 
have sometimes been regarded as disturbers of the public peace and 
unfriendly to the settled order of things, some‘imes treated with 
neglect and disrespect, and occasionally they have been received 
under circumstances of a severer character. It is not too much to say 
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that they have travelled a hard road. But they have made their 
mark, and the world is better that they have lived. As public opin- 
ion has become enlightened, and the public mind elevated to a higher 
plane of thought, these men have been better comprehended and ap- 
preciated. Indeed, the monuments that a grateful posterity has 
erected to their memory are constructed out of the stones with which 
they were pelted during their lives. The reformer of the past is 
honored, though the reformer of the present is often misunderstood. 

But a new era has dawned. The measures you propose are radi- 
cal, but you meet on the invitation of citizens in harmony with pub- 
lic feeling. You would induce nations to beat their swords intc 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks, so that natio 
should not lift up the sword against nation, nor learn war any mor 
You would improve the condition of the prisoners, and reform th 
defects of character which lead to crime, pauperism, and inhumanity 
The insane, the blind, the mute, are objects of your solicitude; an 
all methods for their treatment receive your profound attention. 
You would remove inebriation, idleness, and cruelty ; you would re- 
form the dissolute and redeem the vicious, and educate all classes in 
knowledge, virtue, and wisdom. 

Such are some of the plans for which you systematize your efforts, 
and interchange your views, your labors, and your hopes. We are 
here to greet you with our love and reverence. We welcome you a 
thousand times to your work for the depraved, the outcast, the un- 
fortunate and perishing classes of our fellow-men. The Local Com 
mittee will render you every service in its power, and it unites with 
you in hoping for the most auspicious results from your disinterested 
deliberations. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES B. EDMUNDS, 
PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference,— You have 
assembled here from different parts of the United States to consider 
subjects that, above all others, appeal for attention and sympathy to 
the nobility of human nature; namely, the distress, poverty, and 
crimes that spring from the weakness, disease, and misfortunes of 
mankind. You have heard the cries of the wrecked and drowning in 
the voyage of life, and your benevolent sympathies are aroused. 

Although the evils you are about to consider are ancient as history, 
and have not been limited as to time or nationality, and would seem 
to be as enduring and wide-spread as humanity itself, yet believing 
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there may be alleviation, if not cure, and recognizing the duty de- 
volved upon all by the common brotherhood of man, you have, in a 
spirit of heroic benevolence, devoted yourselves to the thorough in- 
vestigation of these evils as they exist to-day, determined to learn, as 
far as possible, the laws of their origin and growth, the best means 
for their prevention or reformation, and how you may, like skilled 
husbandmen, destroy the noxious weeds and cause a neglected soil 
to produce good fruit. 

Adopting the modern scientific method of investigation, you have 
organized as acorps of volunteer workers and observers, to make, 
each in your special domain, a close study of these subjects in all 
heir phases ; to meet in annual conference, to report and record the 
esults of your observations, experiments, and reflections, and return 

gain to your respective fields of labor with the accumulated knowl- 
idge and experience of the entire corps. 

This method persevered in by the intelligent and benevolent of the 
whole country is a sure guarantee that the problems of charity and 
criminal correction are to receive a more enlightened consideration ; 
that legislators, aided by your studies and experience, will frame 
wiser laws both for State and national purposes, to be surely followed 
by the ultimate crowning result that human misery in all its varied 
forms will be lessened or mitigated in every State, city, and village of 
the land,—a result that will reflect upon those who achieve it an 
honor more brilliant and enduring than what is gained by any mon- 
arch or statesman, whatever his genius or success, who follows a 
merely selfish ambition. 

The people of this capital city, who experience their full proportion 
of the common evils, recognize the unselfish and sacred character of 
your labors, and that you bestow an honor upon the town where you 
assemble. They, therefore, who have hospitable greetings for all the 
good citizens of the United States, extend to you their most cordial 
welcome, as due both to your cause and to your self-sacrificing devo- 
tion; and, in so declaring, I believe I only echo the common senti- 
ment of this community. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES ANDERSON, OF KENTUCKY, 
EX-GOVERNOR OF OHIO, 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is my duty and my pleasure to respond 
to this kind reception. I look upon it as in all respects auspi- 
cious. We are assembled in the national capital, surrounded by these 
beautiful emblems of our nationality, once more—thank God!— 
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a united people. Our Conference is national, first, in a geographical 
sense. For alas! in what section, in what district, in what village, 
are there not unfortunates of our countrymen and our race? It also 
deserves the name of national in another sense. Heretofore, al! 
efforts at discipline, punishment, reformation, or at the prevention 
of evil and of suffering have been by States, municipalities, or loca! 
voluntary associations. And, to speak the plain truth, the results 
of these diversified means have not always been successful. They 
have not been such as to make one very hopeful of a near millennium 
to our country, and some of them have been such as to lead one 
almost to despair. In this state of facts, it occurred to some of the 
wise and benevolent men of our nation, represented here and now, 
that something should be done to oversee, not by authority, but in 
kindness, all these methods and means, and to find out, if they could, 
the best plan for conducting these several different and unlike sys- 
tems. Having had nothing to do with the origination or the admin- 
istration of this Conference, my judgment of it is as impartial as 
that of any one of those who hear me; and I can therefore speak 
plainly of its work. It occurred to the founders.of this body that 
these diverse and contradictory methods must be erroneous because 
so diverse, and that they should be reconsidered in the light of all 
their successes and all their failures. Therefore, they formed this 
association, assembling voluntarily from every State. It is national, 
then, in that respect. It comes to you to make no correction of State 
usage or method by any authority, but that its members may confer 
with each other and with you as to your experiments and their results, 
in order that you may arrive at the best method for the amelioration 
of suffering and for the punishment and discipline of the delin- 
quents among mankind. 

Now do you realize the difficulties before the gentlemen and ladies 
constituting this National Conference? I sometimes think we should 
say, in the other order, these women and these men, who are thus 
devoting their lives, their industry, their energy, their reason, and 
their money to the cause of their brother men? Many of you look 
upon them as persons governed wholly by their emotions ; but I must 


tell you that a more level-headed, sober-minded, wise, practical set 


of men and women can nowhere be found than are they. Your 
money and your thought can be safely intrusted to their sober coun- 
sels. Reflect on the innate difficulties of their work. We not only 
“have the poor always with us,” but we have the guilty and the 
unfortunate of every class and every degree. This has been so from 
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remotest times, and I fear it will remain so for generations and cen- 
turies to come. Still, it is the right and duty of every man who is a 
man to know and feel that he should exercise an honest, kindly, 
strong effort toward relieving the unfortunate and reforming the 
criminal. 

But the trouble is innate. The personal dispositions, the home 
atmosphere, the social influences, and—worse than all — their 
hereditary taints make these classes hard to deal with. Of all these 
influences, that strange stamp of heredity, extending from father 
and mother to son and daughter,—yes, to grandson and grand- 
daughter, and yet further down in its descent,— is the most amazing. 
Look at the causes of insanity and of the infinite number of diseases 
in your homes and hospitals! You are asked to cure maladies 
whose origin is inscrutable and whose effects are horrific. If 
any of you think it does not require historic knowledge,— knowledge 
of natural sciences, of art, of mental, moral, social, and governmental 
laws,— you make a great mistake. And, if you think these men and 
women are deficient in these respects, as compared with the other 
professional men of your State and nation, you greatly underrate their 
abilities, studies, and experiences. 

I need not go into any argument to show you how the evils with 
which they have to deal are related. They are so intricately ramified 
as this: that you shall never know where one crime or one disease 
spreads itself by a strong divergence into an entirely different one,— 
at one time a disease, and at another a crime. And the causes are 
so secret and obscure that— would you believe it?—the kindest 
and best impulses of your heart are constantly, seriously, and terribly 
increasing the evils of the community. I know nothing except the 
depravity of dealers in alcohol,— men who disregard all the obliga- 
tions that belong to the brotherhood of men,—I know no cause that 
increases pauperism and the vices of pauperism so much as that 
kindest impulse of the heart which gives to the plaintive voice and 
piteous appeal of the street beggars. Impulsive and indiscriminate 
almsgiving to these supposed objects of charity is sure to lead to 
abuse and to the fertile cultivation of pauperism. I beg you to 
reflect upon this, and to remember that not impulsive, gushing senti- 
mentalism, so-called liberality, is to reform mankind, but that you 
must systematize and organize, and so find out who are the real, true 
paupers, and who are the worthy and deserving recipients of your 
alms and gifts. Until you do so, you shall ever be most industri- 
ously cultivating all the immoralities and all the sufferings which you 
so earnestly desire to remove and suppress. 
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Let me add a few practical words, that I trust will give no offence, 
as I mean none. This national government of ours has no peni- 
tentiary. Having a code of penal laws, it has no prisons. When we 
think that the strongest nation on the globe, take it all in all, 
with its moral, mental, and physical powers,— and I do not think it 
worth while even to except our dear mother land, England,— when 
we think, I repeat, that we are at least one of the foremost nations in 
learning, wisdom, strength, and happiness, so far as the people are 
concerned, we feel that we ought also to be a model nation in 
legislation on the subject of the reformation of the discipline of 
prisoners and of the building and construction of prisons. We ought, 
also, to see that the laws are justly and mercifully executed and 
administered. The United States ought to set an example in these 
respects to every nation around the globe. How is it? I am almost 
inclined to summarize it in brief by saying that, in this important 
regard, daily becoming more important with the increase of our 
population, industries, and wealth, we do everything which we should 
not do,— everything bad,—and we leave undone everything which 
we ought to do,—everything good. But some of you optimists, in 
national pride and vanity, may ask a few statistics, to prove a charge 
so sweeping and which tends to an infamy so deep. 

I have a friend, as earnest, as diligent, as warm-hearted, as 
sympathetic as ever I knew; and he is, as is his wont, seeking to 
find a place to do some good. With great vigor and common 
sense, he has been trying to ascertain the condition of the legislation 
and of the prisoners of the national government. What is the 
result? The sum of it is that this nation has somewhere above one 
thousand prisoners for felonies ; for misdemeanors, an unknown num- 
ber, at unknown places. But where are the prisons of the thousand 
and more of those convicted and sentenced by a court of law to 
a place of legal punishment? Wherever there is a bad penitentiary 
or prison, ‘here is where the prisoners of this great nation are 
regularly and systematically sent! Do you wonder that I apply the 
word “infamous” to such a system? If one of my or your children 
should be convicted of crime and sent to a penitentiary, we should 
know, at least, where he is. We should be able to follow him with 
our prayers, and, if practicable, with our help or redress, if illegally 
convicted. But, when a man is tried by a court of the United States, 
and sent to prison, he is often put almost beyond the possibility of 
discovery. This is an outrage on justice, saying nothing of mercy. 
In some of the prisons in which I know United States prisoners are 
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incarcerated, they are taken by contract, because the contractors can 
vet the total value of their labor; taken to work outside of the 
prisons, perhaps to be shot down by a gun in the hands of a guard 
belonging to the contractors, if they attempt to escape from a place 
of labor and punishment to which they were never sentenced. You 
cannot do otherwise than condemn this outrage on mercy and justice 
and Christianity. 

There is another accidental reason why we should be now called a 
national association. It has entered into the heart of men of influ- 
ence and importance — probably of officials— across the waters, and 
elsewhere, to organize a system of sending to our shores all the 
idiots, all the insane, all the helpless, the paupers, and all the incor- 
rigible, unconvicted, and criminal that they can, to take advantage of 
our too open doors to add thus to our population and our human 
stock. Doubtless, their motives are mixed. Some desire to get rid 
of a disagreeable spectacle and burden in their own land; some to 
punish us for having abstracted that vast body of men who came 
formerly, our forefathers, to found this republic, and those, also, who 
have come since, mingling with us into one congenial nation element 
(¢ pluribus unum), as many as the waves, and as one as the sea! 
That is the true condition and nature of immigration, when free. 
But here is an immigration that lacks the first principle of freedom, 
and that cannot fail to corrupt the blood, the breed, of the Amer- 
ican nation to its remotest generations. What are we going to do 
about it? The general government is the only authority that has 
legitimate power over the question. All the efforts in New York and 
Pennsylvania are only episodes and vain shifts of irregular despera- 
tion. The only authority that has any regulating power with foreign 
nations is the United States government. I do not care how it is 
done. Let it be by treaty, or by non-intercourse, or by embargo, or 
any other civic method, if possible. I ought to havé been, I suppose, 
a born Quaker, I am so addicted to peace, and do so hate all wars; 
but, if discovered to be a governmental act, in this emergency, and, 
having failed in all peaceful measures, I must pass out from the 
(Juakers and join the fighting Presbyterians. It is a better cause of 
war than we had in 1812, or in any other crisis since the Revo- 
lution. For it adds irreparable and interminable national injury to 
a marked and insolent national insult. Of course, all this indicates 
the measure of the gravity of this stupendous evil, and not a definite 
proposal of a mode for its redress. I modestly leave all plans and 
execution of plans to this end where they belong,— with the national 
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government. Meantime, let me ask, is it not most fit for our Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction thus to invoke at 
the national capital the attention of that government and of the 
nation to this national evil ? 


ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY M. HOYT, 


EX-GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is certain that the mem- 
bers of this Conference must feel the stimulus of this generous 
welcome. Its cordiality prompts us to appropriate without mis- 
givings the social amenities so ungrudgingly offered, and to accept 
the full measure of co-operation which you tender. The appreciative 
words in which you extend your hospitality confirm us in the sig- 
nificance and value of these annual meetings. The hearty greetings 
of your local organization and of the representatives of your great 
and wide-awake city are fitly and generously supplemented by the 
expression of broad and intelligent sympathy, through the Chief 
Magistrate, of this great people. Here, in the capital of the nation, 
this official recognition may truly exalt the purposes, stimulate the 
efforts, and enlarge the hopes and effectiveness of this National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. It ennobles and magnifies their 
real purposes, and gives them the publicity and authenticity which 
their labors, if faithful and intelligent, well deserve. 

The men and women thus annually assembled are neither vision- 
aries, dogmatists, nor hobby-riders. They are dealing with actual 
social problems of great complexity, whose factors are indeterminate 
and even repellent. There is no possible solution’ of them, except 
by tentative efforts and experimental tests. The fruits of another 
year’s observation and experience are, here and now, to be gathered, 
and such conclusions digested out of them as only painstaking, 
conscientious conference can yield. 

In civilized countries, the human family has, in the main, settled 
the great personal rights of freemen, the constitutional guarantees 
which make society possible have been secured, the leading indus- 
trial and economic laws which provide for individual and national 
prosperity have been agreed upon. As mankind is social by desti- 
nation, we have been compelled to accept certain indispensable 
conditions of social life. We have, in the progress of our civilization, 
discarded the conclusions of Rousseau, that “man is naturally a 
perfect and solitary whole.” The social compact transforms him into 
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a fraction of a greater whole. We have fallen back upon the older 
philosophy of Aristotle, that “one man is no man.” 

Realizing this, the members of this National Conference have 
thought it worth while to keep track, especially, of the various classes 
in our midst who become objects of “charity” and “correction.” 
All along the march, our fellows are constantly falling out of the 
ranks,— some for defects of physical life, some for defects in mental 
health, some for defects in moral structure, some for defects in 
luck, and some for self-imposed deformity in all these respects. 
The law of the solidarity of society is reflected in the resultant rule 
of collective responsibility. We have now reached a stage in our 
progress where we can stop and pick up these defective, unfortunate, 
and vicious members of society who drop out or desert. Good men 
are seeking some formula under which the true relations of such 
may be restored, or at least how they may be taken up and carried 
along without arresting the march or annulling the essential law of 
societary organization, or without enabling the recipients of bounty, 
public or private, to elude the necessities of their social existence. 

It is not a hundred years since the insane were confined in dun- 
geons, or were the butts and menials of debased criminals. And 
now, under the instigation of philanthropists, the beautiful fagades of 
asylums for the insane rise in beneficent testimony to human sym- 
pathy in all lands. 

It is but a little more than a hundred years since a prison became 
an “institution” in any other sense than a mere enclosure into 
which society emptied its suspects or its convicts, either for torture 
or death, thinking to get rid at once of the prisoner and responsi- 
bility. Yet humanitarians have found a better use even for convicts 
than physical or moral death. ‘This discovery has reacted on society 
and legislatures ; for it is but little over sixty years since, in England, 
death was, in theory at least, the penalty for all the principal crimes. 

It is only in our own day that we have had the grace, the decency, 
and the sense to provide by law that children should not be con- 
signed to the degradation of the poorhouse. 

These are great advances in social science. But the advances 
have only come by the increasing agitation of these questions in their 
various phases,— the discussion and agitation which conferences like 
these superinduce upon public opinion and conduct, and which, in 
the end, take effect in statutes. The average legislator can scarcely 
be expected to act on speculative issues and risk tax levies on unde. 
monstrated results. All propositions, on the general subjects to 
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which these conferences direct attention, must be formulated, first, 
in the public mind: they will then, and then only, find expression in 
legislative halls. The order of development is, first, that some How 
ard or Wines shall find it possible to make prison discipline rationa| 
and moral, that a Dix or Harrison shall contrive how to make an 
asylum honorable and humane ; next, public opinion ; then, the appro 
priate legislation ; and last, but by no means least, that a Vaux or 
Brockway shall, by administrative efficiency, work out the practical 
result. 

You do well, therefore, citizens, to make your welcome, as you 
have done, cordial, broad, generous, public and official. ‘The Con 
ference hopes to prove itself worthy of your hospitality, your encour- 
agement, and your final approbation. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


BY PHILIP C, GARRETT, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Twelfth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction,— The traveller in Italy at the present day often turns 
aside for a few hours on the banks of the Arno, to view the magnifi- 
cent cathedral, with its famous leaning tower and Campo Santo, at 
Pisa. Begun over eight hundred years ago, its erection marked the 
very beginning of medizval art. He wanders through narrow streets, 
little changed for centuries, till he reaches the Duomo, and enters, to 
find it resplendent with frescos and mosaics, and a beauty of archi- 
tecture scarce rivalled even now. Over the nave swings the lamp 
which suggested to Galileo the equality of the pendulum’s vibrations, 
This was more than five hundred years later,— some two hundred and 
fifty years ago. At that enlightened period, this gifted philosopher 
was thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition for declaring that 
the earth moved on its axis. It was as recently as this that, by Gali- 
leo’s observations from the leaning tower, mankind learned the laws 
governing the motions of falling objects, acquired the use of the 
telescope, and became aware of the relations and movements of the 
heavenly bodies. And yet even Galileo insisted, in spite of the dun- 
geon of the Inquisition, that the world moved. And the world does 
move, even the intellectual and moral world. The moral world, it is 
true, slowly enough ; and it would perhaps require a fine instrument 
to mark the progress made in the treatment of the degraded and de- 
fective classes at so short intervals as one year. Yet it is not too 
often for philanthropists to meet and compare notes of progress, and 
the world moves a little faster because of these annual conferences. 
They are a sort of leaven which leavens our own country, at least. 
It is instructive to review the subjects of which they treat thus often ; 
and the sensitive index of the brain records a gradual advance, even 
when words cannot describe it. ‘The intellectual world moves slower 
than the physical, and the moral than the intellectual. He would 
surely be an enthusiast in philanthropy, who should claim a like 
movement in the proper administration of charities and correction 
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to that marvellous awakening of intellectual life that has character- 
ized this century. But the moral renaissance began much later than 
that of art, or even of astronomy; is, indeed, scarcely a century old, 
Yet, when we look back to the last century, and compare the Bedlam 
of that day in Moorfields, London, and the scenes enacted at ‘Ty- 
burn and in front of the Old Bailey, the black holes dignified by the 
name of jails, and the general way of regarding the poor, the insane, 
the vicious, and the defective, with the like institutions and views at 
the present day, taking as types the most advanced and enlightened, 
we shall be compelled to admit a great revolution. In England, from 
the time of the Conquest till about the beginning of the present cen 
tury, theft was punishable with death. In the reign of Edward III., 
1341, there is record of one Stephen Salle, who was sentenced to be 
hung for the theft of articles valued at half a mark ; and I suppose 
the same punishment would have been meted in 1741. The pillory 
and stocks, the whipping-post and the stake, were long favorite agen- 
cies for the reformation of offenders. Public executions, burnings, 
brandings, quartered bodies, and decapitated heads familiarized the 
people with barbarity, and the idea of retribution for crime. Their 
deterrent effects were evidently not very great. At Tyburn, “ around 
the gibbet open galleries, like a race-course stand, were erected, 
wherein seats were let to spectators at executions.” 

The most scandalous ideas prevailed as to insanity and its treat- 
ment, until quite recently. Bedlam hospital was so loathsome and so 
filthily kept in 1598 as not to be fit to enter, and the inmates were 
termed prisoners. Up to 1770, the public were admitted to see the 
lunatics at a penny each ; and Bedlam was one of the sights of Lon- 
don. As lately as seventy years ago, the patients, both male and 
female, seem to have been commonly chained, with lock and key, to 
the wall, by an arm or leg. “One Norris, stated to be refractory, 
was chained bya strong iron ring riveted round his neck, his arms 
pinioned by an iron-bar, and his waist similarly secured, so that he 
could only advance twelve inches from the wall, the length of his 
chains” ; and he was kept in this condition more than twelve years. 
It was this case that led to a Parliamentary inquiry in 1815, and a 
change in the treatment. But it is quite unnecessary to go back 
many years to find instances of cruelty in the field of benevolence. 
The room of the lunacy committee in my own State is decorated 
with formidable chains and manacles, taken from insane persons in 
private homes within a few months. The era in which we live is 
characterized by a very mixed progress, which is not uniform all along 
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the line, but exhibits areas of black, as well as of white, on the map, 
The reign of Mercy advances tardily when it comes in conflict with 
parsimony, and is of very gradual recognition. Men have not all 
learned as yet that liberality is the best policy, and that the truest 
economy is found in a wise generosity to all of the wards of the 
State. 

The name by which these conferences have been known implies a 
division of the subjects claiming their consideration into two classes, 
Charities and Corrections. The one of these is exceedingly broad 
and comprehensive, and is properly construed to comprise those fun- 
damental questions which relate to anticipation and prevention as 
well as treatment of crime, pauperism, and defect. These fundamen- 
tals are in reality more important than the cure of evils that have 
once taken root. The other class relates solely to the correction of 
character become bad, and covers penal and reformatory matters 
only. The study of Jukesism, however, has shown that the sources 
of mental, physical, and moral aberration are so nearly related that 
the association of the two subjects is eminently appropriate. Igno- 
rance, indolence, intemperance, uncontrolled anger, and licentious- 
ness originate alike a large part of the crime, insanity, idiocy, physi- 
cal defect, and pauperism with which society is afflicted; if not 
directly, indirectly ; if not in the first generation, in the second. It 
therefore behooves sociologists and philanthropists, and _ political 
economists no less, to turn their attention, first of all, to these under- 
lying evils, and those efforts at their prevention which, it is hoped, 
under the divine blessing, may greatly reduce the appalling num- 
ber of the classes who consume, but do not produce. 

So far as crime is concerned, there are other causes which, if they 
do not foster, at least facilitate and encourage it. One of these is 
the prevalent custom of carrying deadly weapons. Some of the 
States have laws against carrying concealed weapons, which, if en- 
forced with severity, would greatly abate the evil. There is no safety 
to the wearer of a pistol in the fact of carrying it, nor is there cour- 
age in its use. For a woman there is some excuse, because it places 
her on an equality with the stronger sex. By whomsoever used, it 
invites attack, and, in sudden exasperation, facilitates and leads to 
crime. 

Another cause is the frequent failure of justice, when juries per- 
jure themselves, and acquit a murderer or other criminal, upon some 
false plea, such as insanity, simply because their sympathies lead 


them to wish for his acquittal,—a custom which leads often to ven- 
dettas. 
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A change in public opinion will perhaps be the only way of escape 
from these sources of violence; and in due time, we may devoutly 
trust, they will follow duelling into the shades of the past. 

We must all lament the increase in the practice of lynch law, 
which has of late years become alarmingly prevalent. There is no 
security to a community but in a common submission to the verdicts 
of law, as rendered by the properly constituted tribunals. Nor can 
I imagine a case where courts exist, in which any other course should 
be pursued. But, so long as lynchers are allowed to go unpunished, 
murders of this kind will continue to increase in number. 

Efforts to abate the evil of intemperance are happily increasing, 
and, if well directed, and not guided by an intemperate zeal or 
fanaticism, may ultimately succeed in minimizing this most fertile 
source of the ills we are combating. Unfortunately, many earnest 
anti-liquor men are among the strongest opponents of efforts to 
diminish drunkenness ; and, governed by the idea that total prohibi- 
tion is the ovly remedy, obstruct the attainment of the good result 
desired by all good men. 

A large part of the damage from the vices to which I have referred 
tells most disastrously upon the second generation. The offspring of 
the real offenders are, therefore, special objects of your thought ; and 
such measures as will prevent these from entering lives of crime, and 
save them from disease and wretchedness, are among the most 
hopeful of lasting results. .Kindergartens to lift them from the 
gutter, and give them a taste for education ; kinderkitchens to teach 
the little girls household work ; primary schools, with manual train- 
ing ; trade schools, rendered necessary by the exclusion of appren- 
tices from work by trades-unions ; Bible schools,—all these tend in 
the right direction. Compulsory education seems to me desirable for 
this class, if it is not, indeed, the indispensable defence of a republic. 

The duty of the State to protect those who cannot protect them 
selves is a well-recognized obligation in all civilized and Christian 
communities. No class of charities has a stronger claim on popular 
support than the varied institutions for the benefit and improvement 
of childhood. From this originally pure and limpid fountain flows 
every stream that goes to make up the mighty mass of humanity., 
Keep the source pure, and the river will be pure, clear, and fit for 
every good work. Poison it, defile it, and the manhood that flows 
from it will be vile in proportion. Find the rivulet impure, and filter 
it, purify it, remove it far from deleterious influences, and you may 
once again render it clear and healthy as the incorruptible sea. A 
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sound childhood begets a good manhood,—“ The child is father of 
the man”; while, out of a vile and wretched infancy, a degenerate 
and worthless manhood grows. 

A drunkard sows a crop of broken hearts and ruined health and 
blasted hopes, and mildews everything with his souring, misanthropiz- 
ing influence ; and yet you cannot begin the cure with him. That 
must start with childhood. 

Prevention is better than cure ; but, when prevention has failed, 
the law has been violated, and we come to punitive measures, the 


first consideration in each case should be, Can this person yet be 


reformed, and make a useful citizen? There is also a point, gener- 


ally overlooked, to be borne in mind in considering crime and its 


punishment. I believe the common idea as to criminals is that they 
are bad men, worse than the rest of society. This is a mistake. 
There are tens of thousands out of jail more wicked than a large part 
of those behind the bars. The reason is this;—and this is the fact 
which men forget,— crime is not the same as sin. Crime is offence 
against Auman law only. ‘The unwhipped wicked, therefore, include 
not only those who escape detection, but those whose offences against 
the divine law are not on the statute-book. Leaving out of view a 
few abnormal monsters of vice, it seems to me this very important 
consideration should lead us to regard those of our fellow-men who 
have infringed the human law very much as we regard others; for 
“all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” We are not 
so unlike them as we would fain believe. 

Considerations such as this put out of sight the idea of revenge in 
punitive measures, and give prominence to that of restoration. They 
do not make confinement within prison walls a necessary sequence of 
crime, if reformation of the offender can be accomplished in another 
way; and, in the treatment of offending childhood and youth, it can 
be effected in other ways, and much better effected. 

Bearing in mind, then, the nature of crime; bearing in mind that 
the first consideration in dealing with it is the prevention and eradi- 
cation, or, at least, diminution of crime hereafter; remembering, 
also, that incarceration is not of unmixed good effect on the morals 
of the prisoner,—it seems to me every State in this Union ought 
to revise its penal system, and adopt a well-devised, graded, 
and classified series of institutions, based on these considerations. 
And, first, the Massachusetts plan, referred to in the opening address 
last year, of surveillance at liberty by a State agent, in lieu of con- 
finement, has the advantage that it leaves no taint of imprisonment 
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on the subsequent character. This might be extended from children 
to all first convictions, at the discretion of the court; and this of 
itself would relieve the State institutions of a large number of in- 
mates, and, supposing the effect on the after life of the offender to be 
salutary, of a still further number of second offenders. 

There would still remain the residuum of young offenders, too 
resolute in crime for out-door surveillance ; abandoned, neglected, 
and incorrigible children; and all old, case-hardened offenders, 
To deal with these, what provision do we now find? An incongruous 
collection of penal institutions, various in the different States, and 
mostly jails worthy of the last century; very few reformatories for 
adults; several of the juvenile reformatories still on the old castle 
plan; but few, if any, States having an intelligent penal system, as 
perfectly graded as their public school system. The barbarous 
custom still prevails of confining witnesses in prison cells, a scandal- 
ous abuse of liberty without crime. In county jails, which ought all 
to be abolished, or revolutionized and reduced in number greatly, 
young and old, men and women, tried and untried, innocent and 
guilty, are still often herded indiscriminately together, and detained 
witnesses with them. 

It is the duty of every State, I repeat,—a duty from neglect of 
which the Commonwealth will be the sufferer,— to provide a system 
of institutions properly planned and equipped for the criminal class. 
These should comprise : — 

t. Reform schools for children, situated in the country, in separate, 
homelike cottages, accommodating not over fifty pupils each, and 
with honor as the basis of discipline. 

2. Reformatories for first offenders between sixteen and _ thirty 
years of age, on the Elmira plan. 

3. Penitentiaries, to which a limited number of local places of 
detention, properly distributed over the State, for untried persons 
only, should be tributary, and, connected with these, comfortable 
quarters for witnesses. These places of detention should supplant 
the jails. The penitentiaries should provide for as much classifica- 
tion as possible ; hardened criminals and determined desperadoes, old 
or young, being kept quite apart, without possibility of communication 
by signs or signals with others, and never to be seen by them. The 
reformation of those who may reform requires this. The only class 
entirely excluded from this beneficent plan for reformation is the 
professional criminals, who have devoted themselves to a life of crime, 
and by long habit have become so hardened in evil ways as to be 
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incorrigible and unreformable. For these, the purpose of reforma- 
tion disappears ; and society owes it to herself to save the com- 
munity from absolute certainty of fresh depredations every time the 
prisoner’s term expires, by eeping him in limbo. It seems as though 
criminal codes should be so modified as to place somewhere the 
power to retain all such incorrigibles behind gratings for life, or else, 
by rapidly cumulative sentences with each successive conviction, to 
effect nearly the same result. 

I cannot pass from this subject, without referring to one singular 
anomaly in our penal system. As an extra touch of severity, a 
serious culprit is sometimes sentenced to “imprisonment at hard 
labor.” The warden of one of our large penitentiaries once said, 
with great truth, “Labor is not a punishment.” Unquestionably, 
the man who is compelled to serve his sentence in idleness or even 
light labor is more severely punished than he is who is kept busy 
from morning till night. This relic of ancient ideas implies a very 
mistaken view of punishment. No prisoner in health should be with- 
out hard work. As a reforming agent, it cannot be overestimated. 
There is an excess of physical life, so to speak, in many criminal 


natures, which craves vent in physical effort ; while idleness fosters, 
to an unwonted degree, the vicious propensities. 


In some of these respects, legislation, and, in others, existing cus- 
tom and popular opinion need revision. Nothing could be worse, 
however, than crude, unsystematic, and unmeaning chaos; and we 
would bespeak from legislatures and people an earnest consideration 
of the advantages of a careful study of the whole subject, and the 
adoption of organized methods that will, first, stanch the flow of 
crime at its sources, and, secondly, reduce the prison population to a 
minimum. 

Somewhat the same line of Teasoning applies to the treatment of 
the insane. Neither the system of county jails nor that of county 
almshouses is necessarily pernicious in theory. But, in most thinly 
peopled counties, it is practically so. Proper care for the reformation 
of prisoners and for the restoration of insane patients is almost certain 
to be neglected, when the numbers are small. It is as rare to cure 
insanity in almshouses, where no classification is possible, as to 
reform offenders under the loose system in county jails. 

This is not to say that there are no county jails or almshouses 
where recoveries occur. A few of each of them are weil equipped 
and under management favorable to restoration ; and in Wisconsin, 
under the county system, careful provision is made for the insane. 
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But a State cannot afford, on so vital a question, to trust to hap 
hazard, and not provide a system the best that can be devised. 

If there is any value in skilled medical treatment of insanity, it is 
the duty of the State to give all of its insane the benefit of it. || 
not, let us pull down our hospitals, and bury our dearest friends thus 
afflicted forever out of reach of cure and care. 

It appears to me there is nearly the same need of improved 
classification and system here as in the criminal field,—in_ both, 
a classification that will prevent the injurious influence of one case 
upon another, and provide at the same time the nearest approach 
practicable to individual or separate treatment. Such classing is 
best attained in a large institution, broken up into large cottages, 
thus bringing together numbers sufficient to allow of subdivision 
into classes, and at the same time giving to each of them separate 
treatment, according to their several needs. These cottages should 
be fireproof, and not over two stories in height. There is much room 
for an architect’s skill in varying them, so as to produce a pleasing 
diversity in form and appearance, and avoid prison-like or institu 
tional characteristics, while preserving the remedial features, and 
adapting each to its purpose. The ideal would not only be blessed 
with ample grounds, beautified and diversified by landscape garden 
ing, but also a large winter-garden under glass. The gardening 
would contribute to the occupation and delectation of the patients. 
As Dr. Bryce, in his last report, well says, “ Nothing is so demoral! 
izing as idleness in, as well as out of, a hospital for the insane.” 
No employment would seem to possess rarer advantages than busy 
horticulture and landscape-gardening, not so much to produce a 
certain fixed effect, but with the purpose by continual change — 
under the guidance of a skilled gardener, making a bower here and 
a rockery there, in one place a lakelet with islands, fountains, minia 
ture cascades, in another shady walks, groves, and mazes of shrub- 
bery, planting flower beds and leaf beds, building summer houses 
and pavilions —to amuse, soothe, and restore the patient. Plenty of 
ground should always accompany a hospital for the insane. ‘The 
proper amount has been estimated at an acre per patient. Occupa- 
tion must needs be adapted to the tastes, qualifications, previous 
circumstances, and condition of health of the patient; but nothing 
can be worse than the idle and listless brooding over misfortunes and 
delusions, morbid thoughts and impulses, so manifest in many 
institutions,— conspicuously in almshouses. Is it not clear that 
every patient, without exception, whose state will at all allow of it, 
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ought to be provided daily with nearly continuous occupation? A 
hundred pursuits, fitted to as great a variety of cases, present 
themselves for selection ; and it only needs devoted attention to the 
subject, ingenuity and versatility in the medical superintendent, and 
a recognition of the importance of such provision on the part of the 
State, to make it a practical success. It is the bounden duty of the 
Commonwealth to provide whatever plant is necessary to effect 
this. 

| would commend to careful perusal the able paper on this subject 
by Dr. Stephen Smith, of New York, read at the last Conference. 
Every year’s experience shows more conclusively the error of the 
medieval treatment of lunacy, many traces of which still remain, 
probably in every State of this enlightened Union. Yearly additions 
are made to the number of superintendents who discover that severe 
physical restraints, so far from being necessary, are absolutely un- 
necessary, and even aggravate insanity, and abandon their use. But 
even the use of these is possibly a less serious error than the degree 
to which personal liberty is abridged in mild and harmless cases. 
Could we divest ourselves of abstruse speculations as to the defini- 
tion of insanity, and accept its etymology as descriptive, some diffi- 
culties would be cleared away. We speak of a person physically 
indisposed as “out of health,” and just so an insane person is out 
of health mentally. The causes of this may be numerous, and may 
be deep-seated or superficial ; the degree of it may be severe or light, 
from violent acute mania down through every shade to the nicest ap- 
proach to sanity. Here, in this borderland of debatable cases, lies 
all the trouble. A person is eccentric, he may be called insane ; he 
is passionate, and is designated as a homicidal maniac, perhaps some- 
times when he ought not to be; he is depressed, and is written as a 
case of suicidal mania, and perhaps suicide never occurred to him. 
He is extremely sensitive to painful sights and sounds, more so than 
in perfect health: he needs every soothing and pleasing influence ; 
and, just at this crisis, he is involuntarily taken from his own home, 
placed behind grated windows, and locked in among all sorts of 
strange companions and in the midst of unqualified lunatics. A 
beautiful and charming young lady, just out of her teens, used to 
wealth, is extravagant; and her father, reduced in circumstances, 
finds himself unable to restrain her habit of spending, concludes she 
requires custodial care, places her in a hospital, heedless of her ear- 
nest protests. He dies, and leaves her there. There she has been 
near thirty years, and is now near fifty years of age, and still begging to 
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be released ; but the custodian still thinks she needs “ custodial care,” 
and she remains to this day under restraint of her personal liberty, 
The subject is a difficult one ; but I am satisfied there are many such 
cases, who should have their choice of hospital treatment or freedom. 
It would be safe — safer than the present involition —to let them go 
and come, or let them go, rather than they should feel forced into 
such unwelcome companionship ; and driven to more unmistakable 
lunacy. 

The plan of an entirely separate house for nervous cases, which a 
conscientious physician will not certify are insane, a house quite dis 
tinct, perhaps remote, from the hospitals, is a good one. It seems of 
some importance, indeed, that this should not be connected in any 
way with a hospital for insane. Otherwise, nervous patients and their 
friends will shun it, as they do hospitals ; and the end will not be 
served. 

The question to be considered is, not whether such and such a pet 
son is insane,— that is, indisposed mentally: of course he is, more or 
less, like the rest of us,— but, How much out of health is he? Does he 
require to be made a prisoner, for the safety of himself or society? 
If not, he should be as free, while undergoing treatment, as if suffer 
ing from rheumatism or toothache. 

All experts are liable to fall, unconsciously, into certain ruts 
of thought, unless they are unusually dispassionate men. Moreover, 
they have, from long familiarity with mental suffering, less sensi- 
bility to that sad, despondent condition, conscious of imprisonment, 
and morbidly alive to a sad fate, than others feel. It is well. Sur- 
geons must steel themselves to pain, or they could not wield the 
knife with a steady hand. They are not the less kind-hearted and 
humane in intention. But the fact renders it desirable to supple- 
ment medical judgment by assistance from the laity of medicine, in 
the careful inspection of those cases — are dubious. I believe 
that many wards, now under lock and key, might be thrown open, 
and the patients allowed to go in and out at their volition. 

Still better, build cottages, in which patients may live as in their 
homes, contiguous or near to hospitals, where treatment could be 
administered, without involving close restraint of person or odium of 
insanity. 

As in the case of penal institutions, then, we require a fuller 
classification, not only by wards within the institution, but of the 
institutions themselves. In every State, especially in the populous 
States, there should be : — 
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First— A home or nursery, with unlocked doors, for nervous pa- 
tients, whose mild attacks lie on the borders of insanity. 

Second.— The large institutions, built in separate cottages, the more 
homelike and less institutional the better, as homelike as possible, 
without physical restraints, and with plenty of entertaining occupa- 
tion. 

Third — Either connected with these institutions, or apart from 
them, but in either case quite removed from the other patients,— a 
convalescents’ home, 


Fourth.— A hospital for criminal insane, comprising true homicides 
and suicides,— z¢., those who have attempted or threaten to commit 
those crimes, and not those who are merely passionate or melancholy ; 


those tried for crime and acquitted on the ground of insanity; and 
those who have become insane after sentence for crime. 

Fifth.— Schools for training and custody of those whose minds are 
more or less feeble, imbecile, or idiotic. This would comprise many 
epileptics and dements, as to whose proper custody there might be a 
difference of sentiment among alienists. It should also comprise, 
unless a sixth class of institutions is provided, custodial houses for 
imbecile girls, who should all, without exception, be removed from 
almshouses, and here find adequate accommodation. 

The proper treatment of the insane is surrounded with immense 
difficulties, from the peculiar nature of the subject. Between the 
sensitiveness in the community, lest patients are abused by at- 
tendants or needlessly restrained of their liberty, on the one hand, 
and the natural feeling on the part of medical men that no others can 
know what is necessary, on the other, for both of which suppositions 
there is some foundation, it is hard to reconcile medical requirements 
with popular demands. I have never known a sane person con- 
fined as insane through sordid or improper motives on the part 
of the medical superintendent. Where such cases have been found, 
the wrong motive was on the part of relatives or friends. The super- 
intendent needs all the wisdom of the serpent, combined with the 
dove’s harmlessness; and he generally has these noble qualities to a 
large degree. From profession, education, and habit, he inclines to 
recognize insanity in its slightest manifestations: his convictions and 
sympathies favor institutional life; and he does not think he errs on 
that side. 

It is impossible, especially at the current wages, to procure attend- 
ants who, in all cases, will be as wise as Solomon and as patient as 
Job under the exasperating provocations of excited lunatics. Una- 
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voidably, patients sometimes suffer violence at the hands both of 
attendants and other patients; yet such is the popular sensitiveness 
and the annoyance to which superintendents are subjected by nois) 
journals and public investigations, that silence as to such mishaps, 
except in confidential reports to the proper authorities, is wisdom on 
their part. 

On the whole, great advantage will accrue from more thorough 
knowledge of the entire subject on the part of the general public, 
The wisdom of reticence as to particular cases does not extend to 
generalities ; and I cannot imagine anything more fruitful of good in 
this respect than the open discussions of these Conferences, in which 
alienists are brought in contact with a wise lay charity. The present 
popular ignorance as to insanity is amazing. Some people are sur- 
prised to be told that an insane man can talk or write intelligently, 
or work industriously, perform music creditably, or draw and paint 
correctly. Their only idea of a lunatic is of a maniac or madman ; 
and all that wide penumbra of insanity in its milder forms, so clearly 
demanding institutional treatment from a medical stand-point, is to 
them merely slight eccentricity. The intermediate institution, or 
infirmary for nervous diseases, will, it is hoped, bring under willing 
treatment a large number of concealed cases. Let us not be alarmed 
in consequence at the increase in insanity. 

I have referred to the value of employment for the insane, and am 
aware it is attracting increased attention, and gives promise of 
being fully recognized erelong. While asking the special attention of 
alienists to this, I would fain lay stress upon the importance of it to 
every dependent class capable of performing labor. Unfortunately, 
the subject has been chiefly viewed, in the past, through a distorting 
medium,— the medium of economy. Even this is not without its value, 
but it is by no means the really important aspect of the question. It 
is the remedial potency of occupation, of body and mind, which 
renders it most valuable, not only for the insane, but for imbeciles, 
for paupers, and, not least, for convicts. From sunrise to rest, occu 
pation almost constant, though varied, and for some individuals very 
light, is to be recommended. And, for other classes dependent on 
public support, their own happiness, and the indirect economy of pre 
paring them for self-maintenance, would be the object, rather than 
the direct saving to the State by their labor while in the institution. 
The mischief that “Satan finds for idle hands to do” is ready all 
the time, and needs to be combated everywhere. It is eminently 
true of tramps and lazy vagabonds ; and, if it may be said that the 
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court shows most mercy to the convict it sentences to imprisonment 
at hard labor, the greatest kindness is also shown to the almshouse 
pauper who is required to work. I do not forget that none but 
incapables should occupy almshouses. It is true yet that there is 
hardly one, not absolutely helpless, who cannot perform, and will not 
be better and happier for performing, some light labor adapted to his 
strength. But, if no well-directed effort is made to employ them, the 
old method will go on ; and our almshouses will continue to be mills 
for the manufacture of vagrants, and schools for teaching idle 
ness. The professional tramp is one of the greatest foes to society. 
Lazy, thieving, irresponsible, living in quiet times on the indolent 
charity of the thoughtless, where riot, anarchy, and communism are, 
there is he in troublous times. Like a bacillus of putrefaction, he 
thrives and becomes active on social ferment and decay. He is 
willing enough to work, if it is only Satan’s work. The Wayfarer’s 
Lodge system and the Bureau for Non-residents deal with this char- 

in cities with some success. But, driven from the hives of 
industry where charity is effectively organized, he finds refuge in the 
woods and mountains, and smokes his pipe of peace under the hay- 
stack or in the barn. We yet need Charity Organization in counties, 
and legalized power to arrest vagrants in country localities, and 
enforce labor on the highways or otherwise. Our form of govern- 
ment makes this more difficult than in European countries. We have 
no gens d@’armerie, or national police, and no State police, nor any 
form of constabulary in the country districts. A movement of this 
kind has been started in Montgomery County, Penn., its efforts 
being enforced by a private constable in the pay of the Bryn Mawr 
Relief Society, with the Governor’s warrant for his action. Once 


let a State perfect an organization in all of its counties and create 


an atmosphere tramps cannot breathe, and the swarming yegions 


around its borders will be forced to take like measures. ow there 


are too many Edie Ochiltrees abroad ; and the present system fails 
to reach the evil of vagrancy, because as soon as the city grows too 
hot for the tramp he still has the green pastures and still waters of 
the country for his home, and goes forth to dwell with the lilies of 
the field, where no Charity Organization can make him afraid. Some 
thorough scheme needs to be devised by which it will be as impossi- 
ble for these parasites on society to live and flourish in mountain 
and meadow as in the crowded metropolis. The organization of 
charity, in fact, is needed wherever charity exists; and, if charity is 
to be systematized thoroughly and effectively, so as to extirpate 
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vagrancy, and is not to wander itself in vagrant threads, ravels, and 
fringes, at its own sweet will, the system will have to be extended to 
the rural districts. Unorganized charity wastes its sweetness. Sys. 
tematized, its work will produce double the effect, at half the cost. 

I have thus ventured briefly and very imperfectly to advert to the 
present status of some of the subjects coming before the Conference. 
Although there is little or nothing new in these remarks, it has 
seemed to me desirable to emphasize a few points, especially preven- 
tion, employment, and classification, three quite distinct topics, as 
claiming more attention than heretofore they have received,— pre- 
vention, as going to the root of evils, preceding them, going even 
back of their sources to their causes, and scotching them in their 
birth ; employment, in almshouses, in hospitals for the insane, in 
prisons, in reformatories, and asylums for the defective classes, as of 
great importance, being essential to happiness, comforting, and reme 
dial as well as profitable ; increased classification and subdivision, 
both of the institutions and their inmates, especially in the treatment 
of lunatics and criminals, as vital to the best results, for the reasons 
given. 

There are other subjects not on the programme of the present 
Conference, as to which there are also living and interesting ques 
tions, which are not forgotten, but upon which I will not dwell. | 
have sometimes thought the scope of subjects was not wide enough. 
In my own city there are some three hundred or more institutions, 
of very various purpose and usefulness. Hospitals for the sick and 
wounded have not claimed much attention here, and numerous other 
classes of charities. It may be worth considering whether the ce- 
pendent races, as well as the dependent classes, are embraced in the 
legitimate area of these discussions. There are many important prob- 
lems relating to them, interesting to us all. The Indians, especially, 
who bear such a peculiar and anomalous relation to this nation, and 
who, although the aboriginal owners of the soil, have not yet been 
granted rights of citizenship, merit benevolent sympathy. The prob 
lem of their treatment, so as best to serve the common weal, is one 
of no common magnitude and complexity, and one well worthy of 
the purest and ablest consideration of philanthropists. 

We must not clip the wings of charity, or limit its flight too much. 
Charity is very broad ; and its quality, like that of mercy, “is not 
strained,” but blesseth him who gives and him who takes. Its mantle 
is thrown over every object of pity with loving care, born of a Christ- 
like humanity. But it is best and most lovingly and kindly bestowed, 
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when guided by the hand of wisdom. Wisdom is based upon knowl 
edge, and regulates the impulse that would luxuriously lavish favors 
at the ungoverned dictate of the heart. It is the wise part of these 
Boards of State Charities, these Charity Organizations, and these 
National Conferences, so to lay the foundations of knowledge, so to 
build thereon living stones of experience, that our philanthropy 


shall redound to the greatest good of man, and the highest glory of 


God, the great Master-builder. 


ee 


II. 


Reports from States. 


METHODS, STATISTICS, AND RESULTS. 


REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Standing Committee on Reports from States submitted the 
following report, signed by Fred. H. Wines and William Howard 
Neff : — 

In spite of every effort made to that end, we have been unable to 
secure reports from all the States and Territories. The attentive 
reading of those which are herewith presented will, we think, impress 
two thoughts upon the reader’s mind: first, that every institution in 
the United States has been brought, by the organization of this Con- 
ference, under the eye of the entire country; and, second, that those 
who seek to carry the burden which rests upon the people, through 
crime, pauperism, and innocent misfortune, are lifting it, not singly, 
but together, every man in his place. 

It is evident that the same difficulties have to be met and overcome 
in States widely separated from each other. There are also difficul- 
ties which are local in their nature. These reports are sufficiently 
alike to make us feel a keen sympathy for each other in our work, 
and yet there is enough of diversity in them to keep interest awake 
and active. It is well that we should take broad views of the work 
to be done, and realize how little of it comes under our personal ob- 
servation or depends upon us for its successful achievement. 

Without intending to make any invidious comparison between re- 
ports, all of which are excellent, we invite special attention to the 
abolition of the subleasing of convicts in Arkansas; the extraordi- 
nary activity in preventive work among children, in California ; the 
liberal extension of provision for the insane of Indiana; Miss Mc- 
Cowen’s admirable account of the charitable and correctional work 
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of Iowa; the creation of a reformatory for young men, in Kentucky ; 
the advanced position of Minnesota in the development of a com- 
plete and adequate system of public institutions; the creation of a 
second penitentiary in Missouri; the New York experiment of caring 
for the insane in tents; the statistical evidences of progress in North 


Carolina; the interesting résumé of the work of the Pennsylvania 


Committee on Lunacy ; and the history of the Wisconsin experiment 
of county insane asylums under State supervision. It will be ob- 
served that in a number of States homes for dependent children have 
been established, and that rapid advances are making in the atten- 
tion bestowed upon the wants of the idiotic and feeble-minded. 
These are indications of progress. 

If we have to chronicle some failures, let us not be discouraged, 
but rather provoked to new and more earnest effort. 

We are struck, however, by the incompleteness of many of the 
reports presented. Departments of effort are not named in our re- 
port, of which we should have a full account. We suggest that the 
Committee be continued for another year, and that all persons be 
invited to communicate with it freely, at any time when there is any- 
thing of interest to impart; that all institutions, private or public, 
and all associations or departments or officers of State or municipal 
governments be requested to send to it every published report and 
other document issued from the press, in order that, at the next ses- 
sion of the Conference, a complete retrospect of charitable and cor- 
rectional work for the year may, if possible, be presented. 


ALABAMA. 


Dr. Bryce, Tuskaloosa.— Since the last meeting of the Confer- 
ence, two new sections have been added to the Alabama Insane 
Hospital, and opened for the reception of patients. The appropria- 
tion for them was $100,000. We are making preparation for the 
erection of another separate building for the colored insane, which 
will accommodate about 250. When that is completed, the capacity 
of the hospital will be about 1,000. It is conducted strictly on the 
non-restraint plan, and is supported by the State at a cost of $143 
per annum for each indigent patient under treatment. 

The School for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind at Tailadega, under 
the superintendence of Dr. J. H. Johnson, with from 75 to 100 


pupils, is maintained by the State, at an expense of about $20,000 
a year, 
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The last report of the inspectors of the Penitentiary shows great 
improvement in its general management. The system of hiring out 
convicts still obtains, but is so regulated by law as to remove many 
of its objectionable features. The inspectors are all men of the 
highest intelligence, and they are particularly active in securing the 
kindest treatment for the convicts. They visit the several mining 
camps very frequently, and are strict to enforce the laws with refe: 
ence to the liberal supply of food and other comforts, reasonable 
hours of work, and other hygienic requirements prescribed by statute. 
The mortality under this improved system has diminished greatly 
within the past year or two, and the State has nothing to be ashamed 
of in her treatment of her criminal classes. 

There are in Mobile, Montgomery, and other large cities in the 
State asylums for orphans, homes for fallen women, hospitals for 
the sick, etc., supported by private or municipal charity. 


ARKANSAS, 


_ Dr. C. C. Fores, Little Rock.—The charitable and correctional 
institutions of this State are the Penitentiary, the Deaf-mute Insti 


tute, the School for the Blind, and the State Lunatic Asylum, 
founded in the order named. 


The Penitentiary is as old as the State itself, which dates its exist 
ence from 1836. It contains at present 597 prisoners, which is about 
the average number: 198 white males, 4 white females, 378 colored 
males, 11 colored females, and 6 male Indians, who are United 
States prisoners. The prison is too contracted for the proper and 
profitable employment of this number of inmates, so that the system 
of subleasing prevails to an extent sufficient to disincumber it of 
prisoners in excess of its capacity. The subleased convicts (all 
males) are employed on plantations, in coal mines, and in the con- 
struction of railroads, in all of which the lessees are more or less 
interested. About one-half of the entire number are at work for the 
lessees directly, either in the prison or about it. The work carried 
on in the prison consists in the manufacture of wagons, ploughs, and 
other farming implements, harness-making, tailoring, and the manu- 
facture of cigars. The legislature appropriated last winter an 
amount sufficient to enlarge the Penitentiary, so as to admit of the 
employment of all prisoners in or about it, with the purpose of abol- 
ishing the system of subleasing, which is exceedingly distasteful to 
the outside population, as presenting an odious competition in the 
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matter of labor. The plans for enlargement have been adopted, and 
work will begin immediately. 

Deaf-mute Institute was founded in 1868. The present 
number of pupils is 77; the average, 65. In addition to the educa- 
tional department, there is an industrial department, including a 
printing-office and a shoe-shop. The Deafmute Optic is printed by 
the pupils, and is a highly creditable paper. The legislature has 
made an appropriation for the enlargement of the institution. 

[he School for the Blind was established in 1869. It has 48 
pupils, which is about the average number. From its inception, 
it has struggled against disadvantages arising from the want of 
sufficient and suitable accommodations, but, in spite of all its 
embarrassments, has done excellent work. The legislature has 
made an ample appropriation to provide for all needed buildings 
and equipment. Male pupils are taught mattress-making and uphol- 
stering. A change has recently taken place in its officers. 

(he State Lunatic Asylum was erected in 1882, and formally 
opened on the 1st of March, 1883. It is situated three miles west 
of the capitol, upon a handsome and eligible site, with healthful and 
picturesque surroundings. It has a capacity for 250 patients, who 
are accommodated in six wards. ‘The buildings are substantial, 
plain, but imposing, spacious, and airy, and provided with all 
modern improvements, if electric light is excepted. In six months 
from its opening, it was filled to the extent of its capacity. The 
legislature has appropriated money for the construction and fur- 
nishing of two additional wings, of two wards each, which will pro- 
vide for 160 additional patients. It is believed that this will meet 
all urgent demands for the present. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. E. R. Hicuron, Alameda.— The direction of the abounding 
benevolence in this State, during the past year, has been mainly 
toward “preventive” and “child-saving”’ institutions. Several kinder- 
gartens have been established. A Home for Feeble-minded Children 


has received legislative sanction and support by an appropriation of 
$45,000. The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society has adopted various 
methods to increase its efficiency, and has received some valuable 
donations. The Children’s Protection Society has been especially 
active in rescuing white children from the Chinese, to whom they 
had been sold. Infant shelters, and various methods to guard and 
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protect children and relieve hard-working parents, have increased in 
number and are constantly increasing. The munificent benevolence 
of one of our prominent millionnaires has been exercised in planning 
a scheme of practical industrial education, of vast prospective utility 
to the State. 

The legislature has generously responded to the requirements for 
the insane, for the support of the deaf, dumb, and blind ; and, in 
various ways which I am not able to specify, the public and private 
benevolence of the State is actively directed to averting or ameliorat- 
ing the ills incident to humanity. In order to secure a proper 
summary of our charitable and correctional operations, a State Board 
of Public Charities, adapted to our local circumstances, is much 
needed, At the last session of the legislature, an attempt was made 
to create such a board ; but it failed, probably because the legislature 
had previously determined to appoint a commission to investigate 
and frame a plan for penal, reformatory, and preventive measures 
for the State, which it was thought necessary should precede and 
conclude its work before the formation of a State Board of Charities. 

The appointment of the above commission was directed, by joint 
resolution, to be made by the governor, in accordance with the 
recommendations contained in the report of the commissioner who 
visited the Eastern States to inquire into penal and reformatory 
methods; and, until this commission is appointed, prison reform, 
and a recommendation for actively suppressing juvenile delinquency 
by a State censorship, must remain in abeyance. 

There have been some minor improvements in the State Prison, 
such as clothing the officers in uniform and the appointment of a 
matron at San Quentine. The directors, I am informed, have some 
plans under consideration for the saving of expenses ; but no radical 
change of system, and no improvement worthy to be called a reform 
of prison discipline, have been attempted. 

The county jails still continue to merit the stigma of “ Devil’s 
Kindergartens.” They exhibit all the conditions of vicious contami 
nation so eloquently exposed and denounced at the last Conference, 
in reference to other States, and which have been echoed and 
amplified in pamphlets by Mr. Round and by Mr. Levi Barbour. 

The outlook, especially for preventive and child-saving work, in 
this State is encouraging; and there can be no doubt that the work 
of prison reform will shortly be resumed with renewed activity, when 
the agency directed by the legislature shall have been set in motion 
by the executive. 
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| append a statement of the State appropriations for various 
charitable institutions for the years 1883 and 1884, which were con 
siderably increased by the late legislature : — 


DISBURSEMENTS FROM STATE ‘TREASURY, FOR THE SUPPORT OF 
ORPHANS, HALF-ORPHANS, AND ABANDONED CHILDREN, THIRTY- 
FOURTH AND ‘THIRTY-FIFTH FiscAL YEARS, 1883 AND 1884. 


Roman Catholic Institutions. 


St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, San Rafael, . . . . . . . . » . $56,906.88 
San l'rancisco Female Orphan Asylum, 

St. Joseph’s Infant Asylum, 

Grass Valley Orphan Asylum, i hie y Ge 

Pajaro Valley Orpaen Asylum (male). ©. 6 6 et te tw 13,149. 
Los Angeles Orphan Asylum, . . oR Oe So ee ee 11,801 

St. Vincent’s Female Orphan Asylum, P ets vitinoia ve a Se ek. wee 7,308. 
Los Angeles Orphans’ Home, Od tah, etatg, ity gee iee Pak Kara hy aie 7,001. 
St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Santa Barbara, 
St. John’s Orphan Asylum, 


597 35-22 
5,141.00 
; 45705.15 
Santa Cruz Female Orphan Asylum, .........-+e- 4,175.15 


Home of Benevolence, San José, 


St. Boniface Orphan Asylum, . . . .. .. + Gare eee 743.06 


Total to Catholic institutions, . ... .-. + +... « $282,607.66 


Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society, San Francisco, 22,599.95 


20,433-55 
7,046.80 
$582.41 
1,920.56 


Good Templars’ Orphan Asylum, ; 
Ladies’ Relief Society Asylum, Oakland, 
\lmshouse, San Francisco, 

Foundling Asylum, San Francisco, 

San Francisco Protestant Orphan Aust, 
Sacramento Protestant Orphan Asylum, 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, San Francisco, 


339435-54 
10,451.78 
11,309.79 


Total to all private institutions, oe ew 6 oe ees oe SQN EBB eg 


The report of Mr. Highton was accompanied by the foHowing 
documents :— 

1. Abstract of —Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Howard 
Benevolent Association of Sacramento. 

Appeal in Behalf of the California Association for the Care and 
Training of Feeble-minded Children. 

Annual Statement of the New Silver Street Kindergarten So- 
ciety, with circulars of the California Froebel Society and California 
Kindergarten Training School, also a pamphlet on the Free Kinder- 
garten W ork of the Pacific Coast. 

Report of the Veterans’ Home Association, which receives from 
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the State Treasury $12.50 per. month for every inmate who does no} 
draw a pension. 

5. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Pacific Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum and Home Society. 

6. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Ladies’ Relief Society, Oak 
land. 

7. Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Prison Directors. 

Also sundry letters. 


COLORADO, 


Mrs. J. S. SPERRY, Pueblo.— Colorado has four State institutions, 

The Mute and Blind Asylum, at Colorado Springs, of which Prof. 
D. C. Dudley is principal, had last year an average of 35 deaf and 1 
blind pupils. The expenses were $22,899.47. It is supported by a 
special tax of one-fifth of a mill on each hundred dollars. 

The Industrial School at Golden, under Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Samp 
son, since its opening, four years ago, has during that time received 
222 children. It is conducted on the cottage plan, with three 
families, each in charge of a “house father.” The annual cost of 
support is $22,000. 

The Penitentiary at Cafion City contains at present 372 convicts, 
of whom 31 are life prisoners. The appropriation for 1885 and 1886 
for support is $190,000. During the last two years, $52,900 has 
been expended in improvements. Mr. C. P. Hoyt is warden. 

The Insane Asylum at Pueblo has been under the superintendence 
of Dr. P. R. Thombs since its establishment. The number o! 
patients is 120; the annual per capita cost, $285 ; and the appropri- 
ation, $43,000. 

At the last session of the legislature, several bills were presented 
for the benefit of the unfortunate, among them one asking for the 
creation of an industrial school for girls; but they did not pass. 
law was enacted, compelling all executions to take place within the 
Penitentiary, and allowing a limited number of witnesses, with repr: 
sentatives of the press and the prison officers. There are few 
counties in the State in which the jails are secure ; and there is a 
strong feeling against public executions. ‘There are several private 
charitable institutions in Denver, of which the Orphans’ Home is on 
of the best managed and most worthy. The Home for the Friendless 
is also accomplishing much good. The Ladies’ Benevolent Union 
Home, in Pueblo, established four years ago, assists men, women, 
boys, and girls, to obtain employment. It secures homes for hom 
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less children. There is also a hospital department; and, during the 
past year, 148 patients were cared for in it. The private charities 
of Colorado will compare favorably with the same work in older 


States. 
CONNECTICUT. 


H. E. Burton, Secretary State Board of Charities, Hart- 
‘ord.— The State Board of Charities, consisting of three men and 
two women, was established in 1873, and was reorganized in 1884, 
under an act of that year, enlarging its powers, defining its duties, 
and increasing its means and facilities. It inspects all institutions 
for the care or support of the dependent or criminal classes, and 
embodies its doings, information, statistics, and suggestions in reports 
presented to the governor in January in each year. 

Of the 167 towns of the State, ror have poorhouses, of which 61 
are owned by towns, and 4o are kept by private owners under vary- 

g contracts with towns. All have been visited by one or more 
members of the Board of Charities within two years. The whole 
number of pauper inmates found was 1,415, of whom 357 were able 
to work, 160 were feeble-minded or idiotic, and 121 were insane. 
Eleven poorhouses received prisoners. ‘The sexes were not generally 
separated, except as they slept in different rooms, but these, as a 
rule, were on the same hall. Men, women, and children ate together, 
spent their days together, and associated together without super- 
vision or restraint other than the accident of numbers. 

The signal reform of late years in Connecticut is in the provisions 
of the act of 1883, establishing county temporary homes for depend- 
ent and neglected children between the ages of two and sixteen years ; 
forbidding overseers of the poor to keep such children in poorhouses ; 


forbidding courts to commit any child under the age of sixteen years, 
as vicious, truant, or incorrigible, to any jail, poorhouse, or work- 
house ; permitting courts to commit children of the classes described 
in the act to any county temporary home ; and requiring that these 
homes “ shall not be used as a permanent provision or residence for 


any child, but for its temporary protection, for so long a time only as 
shall be absolutely necessary for the placing of the child in a well- 
selected family home.” 

The fundamental doctrine of the law is that the best place for a 
Connecticut child is in an average private home of the State. The 
purpose is to put her dependent children into such homes. The 
office of the temporary homes is to take proper care of them until 
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they can be placed in the right private homes. The duty of th 
boards of management (consisting in each county of the county com- 
missioners, one member of the State Board of Charities, and one 
member of the State Board of Health), and of the town committees 
provided for in the act, is to find such homes, get the children into 
them, and see to it that they are well treated after they are so placed, 

There are three ways of getting children into the temporary 
homes: 1. Overseers of the poor may commit them at the expense 
of towns; 2. Courts may commit them at the expense of the State; 
3. Private persons, societies, etc., may commit them at their own 
expense. 

There are two ways of getting them out of the temporary homes: 
1. They may be taken by the authority which committed them; 2. 
They may, and must, be put into good private homes, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Management, and subject to the right of 
that Board to remove them at will. 

While in the temporary homes, the children attend the district 
schools of their neighborhoods, and are fed, clothed, doctored, and 
in every way properly cared for at a cost of about $2 per week 
each. In private homes found for them, they rarely cost anything. 

There is this difference between ordinary institutions, as commonly 
managed, and these temporary homes: the instinct of the former is 
to get all the children they can and to keep all they get ; the law of 
the latter is to get all they can, but not to keep them a day, if they 
can help it. 

Up to November 30 last, 230 children had been gathered into the 
temporary homes, of whom about fifty per cent. had gone out into 
private homes. 

The reform and industrial schools of Connecticut are under en- 
lightened and progressive management. They have an indispensable 
work to do, and they know the limits of that work. They commend 
the purpose and recognize the usefulness of the temporary homes. 


Population of the State, census of 1880,. . . ......+. 622,7 
Grand list of the State, November, 1881, . . . . . . «© » » $338,414,076.00 
Grand list of the State, November, 1882, .... . + + «©  342,242,566.00 
Cash expended by towns for support of poor for yunr ending 

November, 1882, .... . . a 556,315.50 
Cash expended by towns for vappert of poor yi year w ending 

WOvGenet, Fee, se sk eee ee ee te 578,589.96 
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Abstract of certain expenditures by the State for eight years, end- 
ing Nov. 30, 1884:— 


Indus- 
Children. 
indry Accounts. 


t 


State Refor 
Connecticut 
Soldiers’ 


<a 


#34,288.00| $19,2 3, $6,156.30 3,436.90) $20,646.75) $32,951.21 
29,672.93 9332-77 65.2¢ 31,727.35 14,739.60 13,018.40 
32,686.60 9 ° 3,582 9,551.3 11,947.21 71.50 
49,435-9! 34,510 4 57,:7°5-3 9,003.02 1,500.00 
51,408.15 ‘ 3,876.40 779 45 7787.16 151.95 
48,488.40) 29,955.56 457 3 5 7,806.73 2,600.86 
74,568.79| 31,544.25 3. 120,125. 1¢ 7,081.74) 23,268.56 
72,752.20 3721.72 5 162,346.< 6,342.10) 132,845.39 


The appropriations made by the General Assembly for humane 
and reformatory institutions for the year ending June 30, 1886, were 
as follows: — 

“Hospital for the Insane: for pauper and indigent insane and 
insane convicts, $71,500; for insane soldiers, $3,500; for insane sup- 


ported elsewhere than at Middletown, $8,000. For support of boys 


in State Reform School, $50,000. For support of girls in Connecticut 
Industrial School, $32,000. For board and clothing of sick and 
wounded soldiers in hospitals in this State, $25,500. For Fitch’s 
Home for Soldiers, $1,500. For burial expenses of deceased soldiers, 
$5,000. For support of soldiers’ children, $7,000. For support of 
State paupers, $7,000. For General Hospital Society, $5,000. For 
Hartford Hospital, $5,000. For Bridgeport Hospital, $5,000. For 
support of the deaf and dumb, $10,750. For State Board of Chari- 
ties: salary of secretary, $600; travelling and other necessary ex- 
penses of members of the board, not including office rent, which 
shall be furnished by the comptroller in the State capitol, $1,200. 
For State Board of Health, $5,000 ; special appropriation for use of 
the board, to be expended in the event of the visitation of the Asiatic 
cholera, $10,000. For Firemen’s Association, $5,000. For School 
for Imbeciles, $8,000. For support of the blind, $5,000. For State 
prison: deficit in earnings, $10,000; library, $300, to be expended 


*This heading includes expenditures for the insane, the deaf and dumb, the blind, hospitals, 
imbeciles, and homes for dependent and neglected children. 
Sick and Wounded Soldiers, $20,125.70; Diseased Soldiers, $4,747.02; State Board of Charities, 
1.22; Special Commissions, $5,811.45; Total, $32,845.39. 
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for books and periodicals only. For board of prisoners in county 
jails, $90,800. For south wing for Hospital for the Insane, $50,000. 
For Prison Association: salary of secretary, $1,000; care of dis- 
charged insane and idiotic prisoners, $100; all other expenses, 
$1,000. For Humane Society, $1,500.” Total, $426,2 


Connecticut Hospital for the Insane, Middletown. 


The number of patients admitted during the year ending Nov. 30, 
1884, was 243: men, 121; women, 122. 

The total number under treatment was 103. 

The number discharged was 180: men, 100; women, 8o. 

The number of deaths was 55: men, 34; women, 21. 

The average number of patients was 883.22: men, 402.58 ; women, 
480.64. 

There were 120 insane persons provided for by the State during 
the year, outside of the Connecticut Hospital for the Insane, as 
follows :— 


ene nee thee Tnteme, Faariiome, §« «6 «+ ee wt tt oe we we OS 
At Connecticut School for Imbeciles, Lakeville. . . . . 1... 5... s 3 
At Vermont Asylum for the Insane,. . . . gh Se Pa ee ie 
At Butler Hospital for the Insane, Rhode Siend, Rud, hake at eo ee aw © 
At New Hampshire Asylum forthe Insane, . . . . . . . 2. se es % 39 
me apemeeewe Deeatic Bleseete, Mase, 6 kt we tt ts 


The State Reform School for Boys, Meriden. 


Number of boys received since the opening of the school in March, 1854, . 3,812 
peeeeen an te aenoal Dec. 3,3004, . 6 ce te kt ee tw kG 
Number received during the last year, . . . oe? ee 
Number discharged i in various ways during the last sesh, ST 2 rr 
Number remaining in the school Nov. 30, 1884, ....... ++. 407 


The Connecticut Industrial School for Girls, Middletown. 


Number of girls received since the opening of the school in January, 1870, . 644 
*Number of girls dismissed since Jan. 1; 1870,. . . . ........ 647 
Whyember Gi gta vetarmag, 6 6 6 ct tht th th tt tl hl tlt tN 
Number of girls remaining out, . . . (heres eels eo Megs 
Number of girls in the school Dec. 1, 1883, a eh ee 
Number of girls received during the last year, . . Se Se ee ee ees 
Whole number of girls under care — the last year, Sa eae aes 
Number of girls placed out, . . Mg ei. 
Number of girls in the school Dec. I, 1884, SR ee 


* These figures include a number of girls who have been dismissed and returned more than once. 
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The Connecticut School for Imbeciles, Lakeville. 

The State beneficiaries in this school during the year ending Nov. 
30, 1884, numbered 64. 

The Blind.— The provision made by the State for the blind is by 
way of an appropriation, under which they may be sent for care and 
instruction to the Perkins Institute for the Blind, in Boston. There 
were 17 beneficiaries of the State there during the yéar ending 
Nov. 20, 1884. 

The Deaf and Dumb are provided for at the American Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford; at Whipple’s Home School for 
Deaf-mutes, at Mystic Bridge; and at the Clarke Institute for Deaf- 
mutes, at Northampton, Mass. 

The total number of deaf-mutes cared for and instructed at the 
expense of the State during the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1884, 
was 57- 

DAKOTA. 


Mr. T. D. Kanouse.— The total amount of the appropriations for 
the support, enlargement, and improvement of the charitable and 
correctional institutions of the Territory, for the ensuing two years, is 


$376,444, of which $43,999 is for the transportation of convicts and 
insane persons. The following are the appropriations to institutions : 


Institution, Location. Inmates. 


{ospital for the Insane, . . . . | Yanktown. 
ispital for the Insane, . . « | Jamestown. 


101 for Deaf-mutes, . . . « | Sioux Falls. 
~~" Sioux Falls. 
Bismarck 


The blind of Dakota are taken to the Iowa Institution. 

There is, as yet, no system for the maintenance of the poor. The 
population of the Territory is almost entirely made up of young, 
vigorous, and intelligent people, who take advantage of the many 
opportunities for earning a livelihood, so that a pauper is scarcely 
known in her borders. When misfortune overtakes the few, the 
many lend a willing, helping hand, the shoals are soon past, and 
a self-supporting citizen is saved. 

DELAWARE. 

Mr. WitiiaM M. Cansy, Wilmington.— The only provision for 

criminals in the State of Delaware is a county jail in each of the 


three counties. In two, they have good substantial stone buildings 
of ample dimensions for the population ; and, in the third, a small 
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brick building, which is in need of repair. The total number of 
criminals at present confined in the State is 89,—51 white males, 
35 colored males, 1 white female, and 2 colored females. They 
are totally unemployed, so far as the county or State is concerned. 
They are also entirely unclassified, there being no distinction 
between tried and untried inmates, nor yet between young and old. 
In New Castle and Kent Counties, the sheriff receives thirty-five 
cents, and in Sussex County forty cents per day for board of pris- 
oners. ‘This is a provision open to great abuse, and, in the opinion of 
a large number of intelligent citizens, ought to be abolished. One 
of the pressing needs of the State, however, is a State prison, or 
workhouse, in which the inmates shall be compelled to labor, not 
only.as a matter of economy to the State, but also as a reformatory 
measure, 

The special-feafure in the criminal code of Delaware is a practical 
application of the whipping-post and pillory. This institution has 
been in existence since the foundation of the Commonwealth. In 
the early history of this as well as of many other States, both men 
and women were whipped and pilloried. The penalty was also much 
more severe than at the present time. The fellowing case will illus- 
trate: ‘ As far back as 1800, we read of one Hannah Steel, in Kent 
County, who was convicted of receiving stolen goods, and sentenced 
to be publicly whipped on the bare back with twenty-one lashes, to be 
branded on the forehead with the letter R, and to pay $25.60, four- 
fold the value of the goods stolen.” The whipping of women ceased 
to be legal in Delaware, in convictions for larceny and receiving 
stolen goods, in 1855; but there were other crimes for which they 
were whipped. So far as we can learn, the last instance of a woman 
being whipped was in 1864. In former times, the culprit in the 
pillory was greatly abused. But this ill treatment and also the sever- 
ity of the whipping are now things of the past, and sheriffs largely 
use their discretion as to the severity of the punishment. Blood is 
seldom, if ever, drawn by the lash. As at present administered, the 
whipping-post is in almost universal favor with the most intelligent 
citizens of the State, who claim that it is a great protection, as a 
preventive of petty crimes. Very few, if any, non-residents have 
ever been caught the second time, and comparatively few residents 
have been whipped more than once. The greatest number of times 
any one criminal has ever been whipped, so far as we could ascertain, 
is four. It is regarded as preventive rather than reformatory in 
character. It involves two principles, fear of physical punishment 
and public humiliation. We believe a careful examination of the 
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subject would give a very favorable showing for the State of Dela- 
ware in her criminal statistics, in comparison with other States. 

Each county is provided with an almshouse, with farm attached. 
[hey have buildings for the insane in all the counties, entirely 
separated from the main wards. New Castle County has just com- 
pleted a large and commodious house at a cost of nearly $300,000, 
complete in all its appointments, except in the absence of an outside 
fire-escape. An effort was made at the last session of the legisla- 

re to have the insane department placed under State control; but 
this project, unfortunately, failed on final reading. Sussex County 

1s also erected additional buildings for almshouse purposes, and 
contemplates still greater improvements in the near future. The 
buildings in Kent County are in fair condition. Total population of 
iimshouses, 317 adults, 32 minors, many of them infants, and 87 
insane. It is creditable to the management of the almshouses that 
comparatively few children remain in the institutions. As soon as 
old enough, they are indentured, and thus escape the pauperizing 
effects of degraded surroundings. 

The Chancellor of the State has power to place a limited number 


of the indigent insane in insane asylums in the State of Pennsylva- 

The associate judges of the Superior Court have power, under 
restrictions, to place a certain number of indigent blind and deaf 
and dumb in the Pennsylvania institutions for the instruction of the 
blind and deaf and dumb, respectively. They also have power to 
place a given number of feeble-minded and idiotic in the Pennsylva- 
nia institution at Media. 


The private charitable institutions of the State are confined to the 
city of Wilmington. They consist of a well-managed Home for 
Vriendless Children ; an Old Women’s Home, managed very credita- 
bly by a number of competent and philanthropic women ; the Asso- 
iated Charities, which has been in successful operation since Dec. 
22, 1884; and the Ferris Reform School, which is not yet in opera- 
tion, but has about completed its organization, on the open system. 
[t is the outgrowth of a trust of $75,000, bequeathed for that purpose 
some years ago. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mrs. SARA A. SPENCER, Washington.— Whatever this Conference 
may think of the present condition of our charitable and correctional 
institutions, we are glad that you will never know what was their 
appearance a year ago. In the admirable opening address of Presi- 
dent Garrett, he said, “It would perhaps require a fine instrument 
to mark the progress made in the treatment of the degraded and 
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defective classes at so short intervals as one year.” But, in this 
district, no instrument is required whatever. The growth is visible 
to the naked eye. If such is the result of the mere prospect of the 
assembling of this distinguished body in the national capital, now 
that you have come, “what shall the harvest be”? Your coming 
has been a benediction. Your memory will be a sweet incense 
rising to heaven. 

One striking indication of a healthy change in public sentiment 
here is that, although we have had a winter, cruel in its severity, and 
the miserable, thriftless poor have held up their hands and lifted up 
their voices, no citizens’ relief committee has been appointed 
to canvass the district for funds; and there has been no general 
outcry of the press, to wring our hearts with harrowing accounts of 
distress, resulting in the pouring into wretched hovels of countless 
loads of something for nothing. As shown in the accompanying 
table, over 2,000 tramps have been sent to the workhouse, where 
they have been detailed to work for the city, not only supporting the 
workhouse, but contributing to the support of the almshouse and 
hospital, by the proceeds of their labor, $20,845. Many of this class 
were, for trifling offences, formerly sent to jail, where, it was ascer- 
tained, they loved to spend the winter, supported at ease, in con- 
genial company, without labor. The District Commissioners and the 
warden of the United States Jail would gladly have put the 1,969 
prisoners, in the jail (or at least the convicted criminals), at work 
also, but have not been able to obtain from Congress the necessary 
legislation. 

There is neither time nor space in which to do justice to the 
immense amount of work done by the warm-hearted women of 
Washington during the year, in building up and sustaining the Gar- 
field Hospital, the Homceopathic Hospital, the Nurses’ Training 
School, the House of Mercy, the House of the Good Shepherd, and 
other similar works of benevolence. 

It is said that the expenditures in gross and in detail are too vast 
in proportion to the needs of the District. True; but the nation 
generously sends to us its national tramps, paupers, and dead-beats, 
who need little persuasion to come, and none to stay. The govern- 
ment and the treasury are here, and no great industrial enterprises. 
Why should they not settle in this Garden of Eden? A District 
official (Commissioner West) has prepared a list, showing that, aside 
from private charities, the United States and the District of Columbia 
have jointly expended, in the care of the delinquent, defective, and 
dependent classes, in one year, $570,750, equivalent to $321 for each 
resident of the District; while New York City, the great clearing- 
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ouse of the dependent classes of both hemispheres, expends only at 

rate of $192 per capita. But the gentleman’s figures do not 
include the United States Jail nor the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, which make the actual total $680,625.23. But, for obvious 
reasons, these expenditures are both local and national, and have no 
relation to the population of the District. 


Appended to Mrs. Spencer’s report was a list of charitable institu- 
tions and associations in the District, which has been rearranged in 
alphabetical order, and is as follows : — 


TABLE, 


Inmates. 
Name. Location. 
During Average 
Year. Number. 


ved Women’s Home, . . . |1255 32d, N.W., 
: iptist Home for Aged Women, : 
Children’s Hospital, os ats W , between 12th and asth, 
Church (P. E. ) Orphanage, or 525 2oth, N.W 
ored W omen’s ome... .. jseooR, N.W ~~ 
mbia Hospital for Women, . . 25th and te nn sylvania Ave. 
Dental Infirmary, - 1004 E, N. 
Kast Washington Industrial School 
for € “olores iChildren,. . 2d and C, S.E., 
Emergency H oe and Central 
Dispensary . 1416 roth, N.W., 
Epiphany Church ( (P. E ) Home, . |1319 H, N.W. ; 
Found ing, Hospital, a . |15th, between R and S, 
Freec imen’s Hospital, . . . . . (sth and Bound ary, MW 
Garfield Hospital, . > Ne gts —_ and Boundary, N.W,, 
German Orphan Asylum, ‘ Good Hope Road, Anacostia, 
vernment Hospital for the Insane, Nichols Ave nue, Anacostia, 
yme for the Aged (Little Sisters): 
Department for Whites, . . . (3d and H, N.E., 
Department for Colored, . . |j2dand H, N.E., 
mceopathic Dispensary, . . . |709G, = .W 
mceopathic Hospital, . . . . (§20 3d, N.W. 
vane oF Mercy, . . . . 12418 K, NW. 
ise of the Good Shepherd, . . |1017 oth, N r.W. . 
ustrial Home School, . . . |High Street, Ceorgutowe, 
enthal Home for Widows, . . 19th and G, N.V 
coln Mission Day Nurser Y and 
Kindergarten, . . 1424 11th, N.W. 
Louise Home, . . |Massachusetts Ave. and rsth, N 
Metropolitan Ir ndustrial School, . |H, near 19th, N.W 
National Home for Colored Women 
and Children, .. . . . . |8&thand Boundary, N.W., . 
Night Lodging House,... . |12th, near Pennsylvania Ave., 
Poor Children’s Country Home, . |Pierce’s Mill Road, ‘ 


” 


Providence my oy ew sw 2dand D, S.E, 


Reform School for Boys, . . . . |Mount Lincoln, 
St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, . . 2400 K, N.W.., 
St. Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum, H, between oth and roth, N.W., 
t. Mary’s Industrial School, 
St. Rose’s Industrial School, 2023 CG, N. Ww , 
St. Vi incent’ s Female Orphan Asylum roth and G, N We 
Seamen’s Retreat, . .. . . . |8thandL, S.E., 
Soldiers’ Home, . . . . . . . (7th Street Road, 
ted States Jail, . . . |toth and B, S.E 
United States Naval Hospit al, . . |Penn’a Ave., bet. ath and roth, S.E. 
Washington Asylum: sas! and C, SE a 
Al mshouse, ° 
Hospital, . 
Ww orkhouse, j Se eee 
Washington City Orphan Asylur 1, . |4thand S, N.W., 
Washington E ye and Ear Infirmary, (1325 H, N.W., 
Woman’s Christian Home, . . . |13th and S, N.W., 
Women’s Dispensary, . . . . . |925 10th, N.W 


er 
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NOTES, 


The numbers refer to the numbers prefixed, in the first column, to the 
institutions. 

3- 1,969 out-patients treated in dispensary, in addition. 

5. Furnishes rooms only, except in extreme cases. 

6. goo out-patients treated in dispensary, in addition. 

t1. Not completed. 

18. Congress, at its last session, appropriated $15,000 for a site 
and building for this hospital. 

19. For fallen women and infants. 

22. Furnishes rooms only, at nominal rent. 

24. For gentlewomen over sixty years of age. 

26. 65 women, 94 children. 

28. Open from June to September, each year. 

31. Children in this asylum, on arriving at six years of age, are 
sent to Nos. 32 and 35 of this list. 

35. Partially supported by pay-school department. 

43. 36 women, 4o children. 


SocretiEs.— Besides the institutions contained in the foregoing 
list, the following benevolent societies are maintained in Washington, 
with others which cannot be named here for want of space: 
American Association of the Red Cross (parent society), 947 T Street ; 
American Colonization Society, 450 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. ; 
Associated Charities, 707 G Street, N.W.; Association of the Blue 
Anchor; Bakers’ Benevolent Society; Butchers’ Benevolent Society, 
8th and E Streets, N.W. ; Charity Organization Society, gth and D 
Streets, N.W.; German Benevolent Society, 604 11th Street, N.W. ; 
Grand Army of the Republic, 9th and D Streets, N.W.; Gruetli 
Verein (Swiss), St. George’s Hall; Hebrew Fuel Society; Italian 
Benevolent Society, 8th and E Streets, N.W.; Ladies’ Lutheran 
Church Society, 606 11th Street, N.W.; Ladies’ Union, 1116 
13th Street, N.W.; Newsboys’ Aid Society ; St. Vincent de Paul 
Society (eight subdivisions) ; Société Frangaise de Bienfaisance, K 
Street, near 14th, N.W.; Swiss Benevolent Association, Cosmopolitan 
Hall; United States Marine Service, 1421 G Street, N.W. ; Washing- 
ton Hibernian Benevolent Society; Washington Humane Society, 
1410 New York Avenue; Woman’s Exchange, 11th Street, west 
of 15th; Women’s Christian Association, 13th and D Streets ; 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 516 8th Street, N.W.; 
Young Catholics’ Friend Society (eight subdivisions), 
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FLORIDA. 

No report received. 

GEORGIA. 

Hon. Gusravus J. Orr, Atlantax— To give a full account of the 
many charities of the State, including all of a private nature and all 
confined to particular localities, would require much time, and, if the 
account was accurate and full, the gathering up of many facts and 
figures. We have a lunatic asylum at Milledgeville, supported by an 
annual appropriation of about $160,000. This institution is gener- 
ally believed by the public to be conducted on an approved plan. 
There is an academy for the blind at Macon, which is an admirably 
managed institution, the annual appropriation being about $16,000. 
The same appropriation is made for the deaf and dumb at Cave 
Spring. There are orphan asylums at Augusta, at Savannah, at 
Macon, at Decatur (six miles distant from Atlanta), and perhaps else- 
where in the State, all or most of which are supported by the differ- 
ent churches. A noble charity of the city of Atlanta is the Atlanta 
Hospital and Benevolent Home, an organization effected on a small 
scale, some fifteen years since by the ladies of Atlanta. A building, 
not imposing, but well adapted to its purpose, was purchased. Fora 
long time, all the current expenses of this refuge for the sick, and 
temporary shelter for destitute and helpless ones, were met by volun- 
tary contributions. It is now sustained by municipal appropriations. 

There are many other enterprises for the benefit of the unfortunate, 
of which I cannot now give an account, as I have not the data before 
me. In the State institutions first referred to, departments for col- 
ored inmates are provided for by statute. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mr. J. W. Wuipp, Springfield.— The State of Illinois maintains 
four hospitals for the insane, three charitable educational institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, the blind, and the feeble-minded, a home for 
soldiers’ orphans, a charitable eye and ear infirmary, and a State 
reform school, all under the jurisdiction of the State Board of Pub- 
lic Charities ; also, two penitentiaries, two normal universities, and a 
technological school, known as the Industrial University. 

The total cost of maintenance of the ten institutions under the 
care of the board, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1884, was $741,- 
040.90, in addition to which there was paid for repairs, improve- 
ments, and the erection of new buildings, $526,016.90, making the 
entire outlay for the year $1,267,057.80, of which the State furnished 
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from its own treasury $1,198,584.49, there being no charge against 
any citizen of the State for board, tuition, or treatment in any one of 
these ten institutions. The average number of inmates was 3,702 
and the average per capita cost of support, $200.06. 

The number of counties in the State is one hundred and two. || 
but ten of them own almshouses and county farms. In five of the re 
mainder there is an almshouse owned by some private person who 
receives and cares for paupers at the expense of the county. There 
are but three counties in which each town takes care of its own poor. 
The number of paupers in these almshouses is about 4,500. All ot 
them are inspected regularly by the board. 

In the county jails, the average number of prisoners at any one 
time is about 750, representing more than ten times as many commit- 
ments. These are also inspected by the board. 

In the House of Correction of the city of Chicago, which is a mu- 
nicipal prison, there are 750 prisoners. In the State penitentiaries 
there are 2,150 more. The total number of prisoners in the State is 
over 3,600. 

The number of persons cared for in private charitable institutions 
is also about 3,600. We have, therefore, in the State an aggregate 
of between 15,000 and 16,000 persons in institutions of some ce- 
scription, private or public, charitable or penal. 

We estimate the entire cost of providing for the wants of this 
army of dependants and delinquents in the past year at $3,500,000, 
including $1,240,000 for care of paupers in almshouses and out-door 
relief; $600,000 for the support of private charitable institutions: 
and $400,000 for our penitentiaries. A more exact statement would 
probably increase rather than diminish this figure. The claim for 
relief is constantly growing. To take one illustration only, the 
number of persons adjudged to be insane in our county courts during 
the twelve months ending March 31, 1885, was only a few short of 
1,400. 

We have to chronicle the destruction by fire of one of the detached 
buildings of the Kankakee Insane Hospital, and the loss of seven- 
teen lives by suffocation. 

The session of the legislature has not yet been brought to a close, 
and it is impossible to say what new laws will be enacted. There 
are bills pending for the revision of the Lunacy Act ; for the adoption 
of the indeterminate sentence (as it is improperly called) ; for the 
establishment of a female prison and reformatory similar to that o! 
Indiana ; and for the creation of a soldiers’ home. 
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On the 9th of December last, a conference of officers of prisons 
and reformatories assembled in Chicago, which continued in session 
for three days. Sixteen States were represented at it; and the dis- 
cussions have been handsomely printed in a pamphlet of one hundred 
and seventy-five pages, which can be obtained from Mr. Charles E. 
Felton, superintendent of the Chicago House of Correction. 


INDIANA. 


O. C. McCuttocn, Indianapolis.—In Indiana there is no 
State Board of Charities. There is a Board of Trustees of Benevo- 
fent Institutions appointed by the governor. During the winter, the 
following new legislation was had : — 


1. An act making it unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation, 


engaged in manufacturing iron, steel, nails, machinery, or tobacco, to 
employ or keep at work any child under twelve years of age; or for 
manufacturers to keep any child under twelve at work for more than 
eight hours a day. 

2. An act empowering county commissioners to provide suitable 
asylums for children and to purchase ground for orphan homes. This 
is an amendment to the original act providing for county homes. 

3. An act empowering voluntary associations to establish homes 
for the aged. 

4. An act for the education of pauper children in asylums, when- 
ever a sufficient number is in any such asylum: otherwise, they are to 
be taught in the public schools. 

5. An act separating the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and the Insti- 
tute for Feeble-minded, at Knightstown: they have heretofore been 
under the same management and in the same building. 

The number of inmates of the State institutions is as follows: in 
the State prisons, 1,269 ; Reform School, 440; Women’s Reformatory, 
penal department, 50, reform department, 142; insane asylums, 
1,450; Deaf and Dumb Institute, 336; Blind Asylum, 120; Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, 145; Institute for the Feeble-minded, 88. [Mr. 
McCulloch does not state whether these are the numbers during the 
year or at some specified time. | 

The cost of caring for the State prisons was $178,240; of the 
other institutions named, $467,433 ; total, $645,673. The estimated 
cost of caring for the county poor is $665,941, and of prisoners, etc., 
in jails, $150,113. 

The State is building three additional insane asylums. There are, 
it is thought, 1,500 insane now in county asylums or at their homes. 
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These hospitals are at Richmond, Logansport, and Evansville. For 
detailed information concerning them, reference is made to Dr. J. G. 
Rogers, medical engineer. 

Dr. J. G. Rocers, Logansport.—In 1880 there were 3,530 insane 
persons in the State, exclusive of idiots. Of these, 1,200 were in the 
State Hospital at Indianapolis, 800 were in the county poorhouses, 
and the remainder were in private charge or vagrant at large. In 
the year 1883, the capacity of the State Hospital was increased to 
1,420; and the legislature directed the construction of three addi 
tional hospitals, which are in process of erection, under the control 
of the governor and a non-partisan board of commissioners. The 
legislature has been prompt to make the necessary appropriations, to 
the amount of $1,163,000. The aggregate capacity of the three 
institutions will be 1,034; but more can be accommodated under 
pressing necessity, without serious disadvantage. 

In construction and arrangement, the corridor system has been 
avoided altogether. Day and night apartments are, as a rule, 
entirely separated, in some instances, on the same floor; but, in 
others, the night rooms are above those used by day. Day rooms 
are uniformly large, rectangular, well lighted, without recesses or 
alcoves, but with one or two small retiring rooms attached. For the 
quieter class of patients, they are fitted with large open fireplaces. 
Dormitories vary in size from single rooms to rooms for twenty or 
more patients. It is intended that all epileptic and suicidal patients 
shall sleep in large dormitories, under constant special supervision. 
Permanent window guards of any sort are avoided ;_ but provision is 
made for the use of portable screens, whenever necessary. ‘The fore- 
going principles are applied in each of the hospitals. They differ, 
however, materially in architectural arrangement. 

In the institution at Richmond, what has been popularly known as 
the “cottage plan” has been developed as far as practicable or 
desirable, and to a greater extent than ever before in any public 
institution of the kind; that is to say, most of the buildings are 
small, with homelike exteriors and interiors, and are widely detached 
each from the others. 

The hospital near Logansport consists of a series of detached 
pavilions, fewer in number, but of larger size than those at 
Richmond. The arrangement of the buildings in a formal straight 
line, and their approach to architectural uniformity, will give more of 
an institutional aspect to this hospital. 

The institution at Evansville presents an arrangement of wings or 
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pavilions radiating from a central block, and directly connected 
heeeii Provision has been made for convenient and inexpensive 
expansion in each institution, whenever in the future it may become 
necessary. 


IOWA. 


JENNIE McCowen, M.D., Davenport.— The State institutions of 
[owa are ten in number; namely, the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, the Institution for the Feeble-minded, the College for the 
Blind, the Orphans’ Home, the State Industrial School, two peni- 
tentiaries, two hospitals for the insane, and a third in process of con- 
struction. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, which will doubtless com- 
pare favorably with other institutions of this class, admits pupils 
between the ages of nine and twenty-one. The regular course of in- 
struction covers eight years, but those who are capable of profiting 
by it are allowed to take an additional three years’ course pre- 
paratory to entering the National Deaf-mute College at Washington. 
lowa, at present, has a greater number of students in attendance 
upon that college than any other State. In the industrial depart- 
ment, shoemaking, carpentry, printing, and dressmaking are taught. 
As there are still between five and six hundred deaf-mutes of school 
ige unprovided for, an effort was made at the last session of the 
legislature to secure an appropriation for a new institution. This 
failed, but an appropriation was made for the enlargement of the 
present institution to accommodate 250 pupils. 

The Institution for the Feeble-minded, commencing with a single 
inmate in 1876, in the old buildings abandoned by the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, has grown to be one of the most important in the 
State. The general arrangement of the new buildings is around a 
hollow square, with the boys’ and girls’ departments entirely separate, 
I'he plan has been only partially carried out, there being as yet but 
two new buildings, both of brick, one for boys and one for girls. 
\ central or administrative building is now in process of erection, to 
cost, when completed, $75,000. A water tower, 120 feet high, 
has just been finished, at a cost of $10,000. A farm of 180 acres 
affords an opportunity for teaching the older boys farm and garden 
work, and has proved a source of revenue. A broom-shop and a 
shoe-shop are in successful operation, in which the results have 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations. ‘The educational advan- 
tages afforded are similar to those of other institutions of the kind: 
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instruction in the common school branches, where that is practicable : 
a course of physical training ; and the cultivation of habits of clean- 
liness, propriety, and self-reliance. The institution is also custodial, 
providing a home for helpless imbeciles as well as for adults whose 
labor may be directed, under skilful managers, to relieve the expense 
of their keeping. 

Our College for the Blind has been recognized by the National 
Commissioner of Education as imparting instruction of a higher 
grade than any similar institution in the country. The course of 
study, which covers twelve years, has,.in addition to the customary 
primary and grammar grades, a senior course of three years, in 
which instruction is given in algebra, geometry, rhetoric, logic, 
chemistry, zoology, mental and moral philosophy, English and 
American literature, and civil government. The musical department 
will compare favorably with that of any similar institution. In the 
industria!, department, bead-work, cane-seating, knitting, crocheting, 
fancy work, hand and machine sewing, mattress-making, broom- 
making, carpet-weaving, netting of hammocks and horse-nets, and 
weaving door-mats, are in successful operation. While the element 
of profit to the institution has been regarded as of secondary im- 
portance, this school of trades has been more than self-supporting. 
With very few exceptions, all who have gone out from the school 
have been fitted to take their place as useful and cheerful members 
of society; and about one-third are known to be making their own 
living. The Nineteenth General Assembly made an appropriation 
of $1,000 for the purpose of employing an expert oculist to examine 
the eyes of the pupils, and operate on such as were likely to be 
benefited thereby. The good results were so obvious that the 
Twentieth General Assembly appropriated $1,500 for continuing the 
work. The report of the oculists shows that, of the 143 persons 
examined, one-third were considered subjects for surgical interference, 
— about one-half of them for increase of vision, the other half for 
relief of pain. Another third of the whole number were subjects for 
medical treatment and the adjustment of glasses, while the remain- 
ing third only were decided to be beyond the reach of proper 
medical attention. This report has in it suggestions to the practical 
philanthropist, which cannot be here considered. 

The Orphans’ Home, originally a home for soldiers’ orphans, was 
opened in 1876 to all indigent children. It is on the cottage plan. 
There are now fourteen cottages, of brick, those on the north side 
for boys, and those for girls on the south side of the administration 
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building, and connected with it and with each other by a covered 
walk ; a nursery for young children of both sexes; and a hospital, 
fortunately but seldom occupied. The school, which is well graded, 
is in session five and a half hours each day, five days in the week, 
and nine months in the year, and is attended by all children six years 
old and upward. All children in good health and old enough are 
required to work part of every day. There are at present 336 
inmates. Boys are not retained after fifteen years of age, nor girls 
after sixteen. 

By an act of the last legislature, the name of the State Reform 
School was changed to that of the State Industrial School. The 
boys’ department is at Eldora, that for girls at Mitchellville. Chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and sixteen are received by commit- 
ment from the circuit, district, superior, or police courts, and are 
retained until they reach their majority, unless sooner released by 
order of the board of trustees or pardoned by the governor. The 
school is conducted on the half-time plan. One-half of the inmates 
are in the school-room during the forenoon of each day; while the 
other half are in the shops, kitchen, bakery, laundry, or elsewhere, 
as occasion demands. In the afternoon, they exchange places. 

Mrs. Angie P. Lewelling, the efficient and lamented superintend- 
ent of the department for girls, who so acceptably represented the 
institution in the National Conference of 1882, was obliged last year 
by failing health to resign her position, and has since passed to her 
reward. In her death, the children were personally bereft of a friend 
who was to them a mother. The institution suffered the loss of an 
efficient and conscientious officer, wise and honorable in the govern- 
ment of those committed to her care; and the State, a woman who 
did the Commonwealth noble service in lifting up its wayward girls 
to lives of future usefulness and happiness. One member of the 
board of trustees of this institution is a woman, Mrs. Benton J. Hall, 
of Burlington. 

The Penitentiary at Fort Madison has, within the last biennial 
period, contained 719 different convicts. The number at the date 
of the last report was 378. Their labor is let to contractors. Boots 
and shoes, horse collars and saddlery, farming tools, chairs, and 
clothing are manufactured. The excellence of the work is such that, 
in order to meet the increasing demand for these goods, the con- 
tractors have been compelled to erect buildings outside the walls 
and employ free labor. There is, however, a growing feeling against 
contract labor, and in favor of the surplus earnings of the convict 
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being sent to his family, if he has a family dependent on him, or 
reserved for his own use at the expiration of his term of imprison- 
ment. An evening school is maintained the greater part of the year. 
The physical condition of the prisoners, owing to the excellent 
personal and prison sanitation, is highly creditable to the institution, 

The Additional Penitentiary at Anamosa is still unfinished. The 
cell-house is completed, lighted with electric lights, thoroughly venti- 
lated, and is said altogether to be one of the finest cell-rooms in the 
United States. The whole force of convict labor (375) is employed 


in the construction. The prison, when completed, in addition to ° 


accommodation for 800 male convicts and shops for their employ- 
ment, will include a woman’s prison and an asylum for insane con- 
victs. Both of these structures will be separate from and outside 
of the main wall of the prison proper. Female convicts are now 
cared for in one of the shop buildings, Mrs. E. I. Wood, matron. 
The total number from both penitentiaries is but thirteen. In the 
number of women prisoners, Iowa stands thirty-third in the list of 
States ; while the ratio of her female prisoners to the female popula- 
tion is the smallest in the Union. The chaplain of this penitentiary 
has for years been a woman, Mrs. Anna C. Merrill, whose good 
work merits the continuous recognition accorded to it. 

The Benedict Home, a private institution for the custody and 
reformation of erring women (named in honor of its projector, Mrs. 
M. A. Benedict), was established and is maintained by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions of the State. The last General Assem- 
bly made an appropriation of $5,000 to enable them to enlarge the 
building. During the past year, 25 women, whose ages ranged from 
thirty-one down to thirteen, have sought this refuge: 6 were restored 
to their friends, 3 have been married, 2 died, 1 was transferred to an 
insane asylum, and 5 have gone back to a life of shame. 

A Prisoners’ Aid Association was organized in November, 1883. 
Both penitentiaries, both branches of the State Industrial School, 
and the Benedict Home are represented in its management. The 
last General Assembly appropriated $2,000 to aid the objects of the 
organization. 

The agitation throughout the State in regard to adequate provision 
for the insane, spoken of in the last report to this body, resulted in 
an appropriation of $25,000 for a cottage at Independence, to accom- 
modate roo patients; $100,000 for an additional wing to the hos- 
pital at Mt. Pleasant, to accommodate 200 men, with the under- 
standing that the next General Assembly will appropriate a like sum 
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for a similar wing for women; and $150,000 to begin the construc- 
tion of an additional hospital in the south-western part of the State, 
for 800 or 1,000 patients. This is to be on the cottage plan, with a 
central administrative building, three stories high. The buildings 
are to be of brick, with stone trimmings. Five hundred and thirteen 
acres of land have been purchased, for $30,000; and the central 
building is in process of erection. The additions at Mt. Pleasant 
and Independence are already completed and occupied. 

We are still without a State Board of Charities. Hence, it has been 
impossible to collect complete and reliable statistics of county, mu- 
nicipal, and private charities. Our jails and poorhouses are probably 
on a par with the average in other States. Although pauperism is 
in its infancy with us, as compared with older States, our generous 
distribution of the poor fund does little to discourage its increase. 

In several of the larger cities, Women’s Christian Associations are 
doing a good work ; and, in a number of places, sewing-schools for 
neglected girls are in successful operation. ‘The Woman’s Christian 
lemperance Union has a State department devoted to jail and prison 
work, which line of activity is projected through 230 local unions in 
the State. The Woman’s Relief Corps, auxiliary to the Grand Army 
of the Republic, has a central organization, from which 34 local 
organizations radiate. 

The charity associations of the various churches, lodges, etc., are 
active in Lowa, as elsewhere. I have been unable to gather informa- 
tion as to any private charitable institution except the Cook Home 
for Aged and Friendless Women, at Davenport. This is a compara- 
tively new institution, having been opened October, 1883. It was 
built and is maintained in comfort by the legacy of Mrs. Clarissa 
C. Cook. 

lowa is expending on her charitable and correctional institutions, 
for their support, about half a million dollars per annum, The 
Twentieth General Assembly appropriated for building and other 
special uses more than $700,000 in addition. The average number 
of beneficiaries is 600 in the penitentiaries, and something more 
than 2,000 in the other institutions of the State. 

KANSAS, 

No report received. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mr. P. CaLpwe.t, Louisville-—The legislature has passed an 
act to create a reformatory prison for young men under twenty-six 
years of age, convicted of a first offence. It is located at Eddvville, 
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and is now building. A colored department has been added to our 
State Blind Asylum. At Danville, a building has been erected 
exclusively for colored children who are deaf and dumb. The 
prison at Frankfort is now employing about 600 men within the 
walls : no prisoners are sent to work outside the prisons any more, 
The spirit of philanthropy and Christianity is growing slowly, but 
surely ; and we hope to live to see the day when the weak, erring, 
and unfortunate in our State shall be as humanely cared for as it is 
possible for any State or people to do. 


LOUISIANA. 
No report received. 


MAINE, 


Rev. Dr. Mason, Fryeburg.— An effort to establish a State Board 
of Public Charities, which was recommended and urged by the 
governor, failed, owing partly to want of appreciation and partly to 
the fear of incurring expense. The near future is quite sure to wit. 
ness the creation of such a board. 

Dr. Mason furnishes statistics of the several institutions, which 
show the total number of inmates to be about 800, of whom 460 are 
in the insane asylum. The cost to the State of all the institutions 
except that for the insane, which is not given by him, does not 
exceed $50,000 per annum. The prison is self-supporting, except 
the salaries of the officers. A new building is to be provided for 
the Industrial School for Girls, chiefly through the munificence of 
benevolent individuals. The Reform School, he says, “means busi- 
ness, and is doing it, but more slowly than some of its most intel- 
ligent officers and friends wish.” The Asylum for the Insane is 
overcrowded, and there is talk of enlarging it or building a new 
institution. The other institution maintained by this State is the 
Military and Naval Orphan Asylum, at Bath. 


MARYLAND. 


The report from Maryland was carefully prepared and distributed 
in pamphlet form among the members of the Conference. It was 
signed by G. S. Griffith, Judge William A. Fisher, John Morris, 
M.D., and Wilmot Johnson. The following is a full synopsis of 
this report :— 

Maryland, with a population of 1,000,000, has 96 charitable organi- 
zations and 22 almshouses, 7 reformatory and 26 penal institutions, 
including the county jails. 
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Total appropriations for support Public Institutions by City, . . . $235,980.60 
os “ “ “ “ “ “ 


ee. « «G 154,900.00 
Estimated private charity, . . . . . . + + «© © «© + «© «© + + 290,000.00 


$680,880.60 


We have no regularly appointed State Board of Charities, its place 
being supplied, however, to some extent, by a volunteer charity organ- 


ization, supported by the contributions of the benevolent citizens of 
Baltimore. 

The Charity Organization Society of Baltimore was formed for the 
purpose of preventing an overlapping of charity and to promote a 
more systematic method of extending help to the needy. It is still in 
its infancy, having only been in operation during the past three years. 
Judge William A. Fisher is the president, and Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Esq., chairman of the Board of Managers. 

The Baltimore Association for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor has been in successful operation for the past thirty-five 
years. Its object and design is to discourage indiscriminate alms- 
civing, street-begging, pauperism, and idleness. During the past 
year, it has expended $24,000 and relieved 11,517 families. Mr. E. 
Otis Hinkley is president. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul was established in the city of 
Baltimore in the year 1864. ‘The poor are relieved without reference 
to race, color, or religion. Mr. F. W. Dammann is president. 

3ayview Asylum is our city poorhouse, well kept, containing an 
average of 720 inmates, more than half of whom are of foreign birth. 
In the whole State, we have about 1,520 paupers. A new building 
has recently been erected for the insane, containing all the modern 
appointments of a well-regulated hospital, and with the capacity to 
accommodate 300 inmates. At present, it contains 200. A medical 
superintendent has recently been appointed especially for this depart- 
ment, rendering the institution a place for treatment and cure, and 
not merely for the safe keeping of the insane. Captain Bennett is 
the superintendent. 

The Home of the Little Sisters of the Poor, a Catholic institution, 
was established in 1869. The inmates consist of aged poor, both 
male and female. The number in the institution is 200. 

The Home of the Friendless is designed for the care of waifs, 
illegitimate or orphan children, who are kept in the home until they 
can be placed out in suitable families. It has been in operation 
about thirty years, and has sheltered 1,600 children. During the 


present year, they have had 206. Mrs. James E. Atkinson is presi- 
dent. 
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The Child’s Nursery and Hospital is in the city of Baltimore : it js 
a Protestant institution devoted to the care of infants and sick or 
crippled children. It has been in operation about eight years, and js 
governed by a board of lady managers, of which Mrs. Charles F, 
Bevan is president. Present number of children, 38. 

The St. Vincent’s Foundling Asylum is a Catholic institution for 
children under seven years of age, and is particularly designed for 
illegitimates, waifs, and infants deserted by parents and found by the 
officers on the streets. 

The St. Elizabeth’s Home is designed for the care of small, neg- 
lected colored children under five years of age, and is under the care 
of the Franciscan Sisters. 

The Blind Asylum and the Institute for Deaf and Dumb are 
State institutions, the former in the city of Baltimore and the latter 
in Frederick City. 

The Home for Incurables is a benevolent institution, recently es- 
tablished in the city of Baltimore, whose operations promise to be 
very beneficial. 

Thomas Wilson’s Sanitarium for Children was founded by the en- 
dowment of Thomas Wilson, who bequeathed the sum of $500,000 
for its establishment. Francis T. King is president. We have, also, 
a number of orphan asylums of Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew 
denominations, both English and German ; also eye and ear infirma- 
ries, hospitals, free dispensaries with hospital relief associations, 
sanitariums, and free summer excursions for the poor. 

The Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society is a temporary asylum 
for all truant and neglected children brought in by the police, and 
those committed to its care by the courts and magistrates. Mr. John 
Curlett is president. It was organized in 1860, and 2,053 children 
have been under its protection: 1,739 have been placed out by the so- 
ciety, apprenticed until they are eighteen years of age, not as servants 
or common drudges, but as. members of the family. Mr. William C. 
Palmer, the agent, states that, after an experience of nearly twenty- 
five years in the work, he has never heard of one of the children 
cared for by this society occupying a felon’s cell. It was endowed 
by the late Henry Watson in 1872 with the munificent gift of $100, 
ooo; and, in honor to the donor, its name was then changed from 
Children’s Aid Society to the Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society. 

The Society for the Protection of Children from Cruelty and Im- 
morality, of Baltimore city, was incorporated in 1878, and is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions. Since its incorporation, 
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this society has rescued more than four hundred children from abodes 
§ destitution, vice, and crime, or from the cruelty of brutal masters, 
and placed them in Christian homes or asylums. Mr. Joseph Merre- 
Geld is president. 

(he Boys’ Home was organized in 1865. It is a home for poor 
boys, where those who are willing and able to contribute toward their 


own support find shelter and proper guardianship, and where employ- 


ment at fair wages is secured for them in stores, offices, and at me- 
hanical work. They are taught to read, write, and cipher; to be 

conomical, cleanly, virtuous, industrious, and self-reliant. It is sup- 

sted principally by voluntary contributions. The receipts for last 

ar from all sources were $11,899.83, of which the boys contributed 
for board $6,451.18, for clothing $278.11. The practical results of 
this Home have been very encouraging. Since its organization, 1,206 

ys have been sheltered, many of whom have become men of influ- 
ence, and are now occupying prominent positions in our city. The 
present number in the Home is 85. Mr. J. Q. A. Herring is presi- 
dent. 

(he Baltimore Manual Labor School for Indigent Boys was incor- 
orated in the year 1842. It contains at present 41 boys. This is 
either a penal nor reformatory institution. The directors receive only 
such boys as are not known to be vicious, and only orphans or half- 

rphans, whose surviving parent or guardian is unable to educate and 
maintain them, They are given a plain education, and taught farm- 
ng or trades. Mr. James Carey is president. 

St. Mary’s Industrial School, a Catholic institution, containing 450 
boys, is situated on a farm of one hundred acres, about three miles 
from Baltimore, and is under the charge of Brother Alexius. Arch- 
bishop James Gibbons is president. The boys committed to its care 
ire not all placed there merely for crime, but many on account of 
lestitution and to prevent crime. ‘The inmates are instructed in their 
religious faith, and also receive a plain, practical education. They 
ire also taught trades, without which any reformatory system would be 
valueless. After a long probation, those who are thought strong 
enough mentally, morally, and physically, are transferred to the St. 
James Home in the city of Baltimore, under the charge of the Xavier- 
ian Brothers. The superintendent secures situations for them in work- 
shops and other places. Thus, they are enabled to earn their daily 
bread, while still the protecting arm of the institution is around them, 

The House of Refuge, two miles from Baltimore, in a high and 
healthy location, is a reformatory for juvenile male delinquents who 


ee 
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become too insubordinate to be governed by their parents or guardi- 
ans. It also receives those who are sentenced by the criminal courts 
and magistrates for committing public offences ; and since the recep. 
tion of the first inmate, September, 1835, 3,671 inmates have been 
committed to the institution. They stay till they are twenty-one 
years of age, unless otherwise provided for by the Board of Managers 
in consideration of great moral improvement. The boys are taught 
various branches of trade. The number in the institution at present 
is 283. Both the City Council and State legislature make an annual 
appropriation for its support. Dr. J. J. Graves is president; and 
R. J. Kirkwood, superintendent. 

The House of Reformation and Instruction for Colored Boys was 
established twelve years ago, at Cheltenham. It is supported by the 
city and State, and is designed for colored boys who are committed 
by the courts, magistrates, or on the complaints of parents or guar- 
dians that they are incorrigible. They receive instruction in the 
lower branches of education, and also in farming and some of the 
trades. This reformatory is without bars or bolts, and presents no 
appearance of a prison. The school is graded into five classes, each 
one occupying a separate building, which is under the charge of a 
teacher who strives to conduct it on family principles. The average 
number of boys in the institution is 240. Mr. Josiah Waggner is 
superintendent. It is governed by a Board of Managers who ap- 
point the superintendent, officers, and teachers. Mr. Enoch Pratt, 
of Baltimore, is the president, and generously gave the farm of eight 
hundred acres on which the institution now stands, 

The Industrial Home for Colored Girls was incorporated two years 
ago, in the city of Baltimore, and is the only institution of the kind 
in the State for colored girls. It is designed for the care of those 
under eighteen years of age, who may be committed by the courts or 
magistrates, or who are incorrigible and beyond the control of parents 
or guardians. Its object is to reform and prepare them to earn their 
living as household servants, cooks, or laundry women. ‘Thirty-five 
have been placed out in good homes. This institution is one of the 
most economically managed in the State, and at present contains 45 
inmates. G. S. Griffith is president. 

The Female House of Refuge was opened June 8, 1868, and is 
designed to rescue young girls between twelve and eighteen years of 
age, who have lost their virtue, or who are in imminent danger of 
being lured to a profligate course, also from vagrancy and exposure 
to evil influences. At present, it contains 30 inmates, The ordinary 
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branches of a common school education are taught them, also habits 
of industry. Rev. Franklin Wilson, D.D., is president. 

The Home of the Good Shepherd, organized in the year 1844, is a 
Catholic institution, under the charge of the Sisters, and is intended 
for fallen women and girls who have been led astray. They are 
taught needlework, housework, cooking, etc., thus becoming pre- 
ared to earn an honest, respectable living. A Protestant institution 
of the same kind is established on Exeter Street. 

We are happy to report that, while Baltimore has greatly increased 
in population during the past eight or ten years, her prison population 
has strikingly diminished. This will be seen from the following 
figures: At the close of the fiscal year 1878, the Maryland Penitenti- 
ary had g27 convicts. At present there are 500. In 1875 there 
were 14,130 commitments to the city jail; in the last year, 9,322, 
including all those who were sent to the House of Correction after 
their trial. Two-thirds of those committed to the city jail and 
House of Correction for vagrancy and drunkenness belonged neither 
o the city nor State. At the present time, the daily average number 
f prisoners and convicts in the whole State is 1,454. 

The Maryland Penitentiary, the only one in the State, contains 
500 convicts. Of these, 465 are male and 35 female. Its administra- 
ion and discipline, under Gen. John W. Horn, are excellent. 

The congregate system prevails. Every convict occupies a separate 
cell at night; but, during the day, they work together in the same 
shops, eat in the same dining-room, and attend service and Sunday- 
school in the chapel. And, as useful, active labor is a constituent 
part of all reformatory discipline, they are all kept at daily employ- 
ment, most of them at contract work. This makes the institution 
not only self-sustaining, but has enabled it to pay into the State 
treasury $7,515.15 over and above all expenses; yet the men are 
not overtaxed. In addition to their daily task, some do overwork, 
for which they are paid; and, by this means, they are enabled to 
send some support to their families. The contracts are given, under 
proper restrictions, to kind, humane business men, and cannot be 
denounced as managed in this State. The convicts are taught useful 
trades, which do not conflict with outside parties, and are treated 
with humane consideration as men, and not as mere mechanical tools 
for accomplishing work. Sunday-school services are held in the 
chapel every Sunday morning at 9 o’clock, and religious services in 
the afternoon, at 3 o’clock. Mr. Henry Seim is president of the 
soard of Directors, who are appointed by his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of the State. 
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The city jail is a very substantial building, but will soon be 
enlarged by an addition for the female department and a hospital. 
The entire main building will be exclusively used for a better classif- 
cation of the male prisoners. It contains 417 inmates. As far as 
possible, the sentenced prisoners are kept employed. It affords us 
great pleasure to be able to speak in the highest terms of the su 
perior management, discipline, and sanitary condition of this institu 
tion, under the control of Mr. J. Frank Morrison. Mr. James F. 
Tate is president of the Board of Visitors. 

The Maryland House of Correction, of which Gen. F. D. Bond is 
superintendent, is located at Bridewell, sixteen miles from Baltimore. 
The whole number sent there in the last year was 608 ; present 
number of inmates, 318. Nearly two-thirds of these are vagrants 
from foreign lands or other States. Many of the prisoners are em- 
ployed on the large farm connected with the institution. The others 
are at work on an ore bank near the premises. It is governed by a 
Board of Directors appointed by the governor, of which the Board of 
Public Works are members. 

The Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association was organized in 1869, 
and incorporated in 1873. As the name indicates, its plans are to 
aid prisoners. From the commencement, it was indorsed by the 
judges of the criminal courts and prison officials ; and, by the scope 
and influence of its work, it has now achieved an eminent rank among 
the philanthropic societies of the State. It is supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

Number of discharged prisoners aided in the last year : — 
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In addition, many hundreds in the prisons were aided in various 
ways,— Stationery supplied, letters written, cases investigated, sick 
ministered to, etc. G. S. Griffith is the president ; and Rev. Louis F. 
Zinkhan, general agent. 

In presenting this report, the committee would particularly call 
attention to the fact that the beneficial work done in Maryland has 
resulted in a marked diminution of crime and in the moral improve- 
ment of the criminal and pauper classes of the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hon. Cuaries F, DonNELLY.— The legislation of 1884, so fully 
described in our report to the Conference at St. Louis, has not 
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needed to be supplemented as yet by much additional law-making ; 
the record of legislative changes in 1885 is almost nothing. A 
minor amendments of existing laws have been enacted ; and all 
new establishments provided for in 1884, by enactment, have 
n — forward toward completion. ‘The Massachusetts Re- 


t Denial ail now contains ne four ‘need inmates, who are 
ining to receive systematic school instruction. ‘The method of 
ng and of marking is much the same as at the Elmira Reform- 

but Massachusetts lacks the “indeterminate sentence” law, 

h is regarded as an important part of the Elmira system. 
he new State Workhouse at Bridgewater has been completed, 
is now in full operation, with good results. The State Prison 

s been removed to its old quarters at Charlestown (now a part of 

Boston), and contains less than five hundred convicts. The State 
keformatory at Westboro’ has begun to occupy a new location there, 
and its new buildings will be completed in 1886. The buildings of 
Homeeopathic Hospital for the Insane at Westboro’ are under- 
ing alterations, and will be occupied some time in 1886. The other 
te establishments remain essentially unchanged in their location 
buildings. ‘The appointment of women as physicians in the 
lunatic hospitals has been made in all except that at Worces- 
and the result thus far has been satisfactory. Dr. Earle, who for 
more than twenty years has been superintendent of the Northampton 
Hospital, will retire in July. 
[he returns concerning the in-door and out-door relisf of the poor 
the three hundred and fifty cities and towns of Massachusetts, for 
he year ending April 1, 1885, show a large increase in the cost of 
pauperism in the State, as compared with the year immediately 
preceding. The net cost in the whole State for 1883-84 was about 
$1,600,000; for the year 1884-85, it will apparently exceed $1,700,- 
Of this increase, from $15,000 to $20,000 seems to be in out- 
door relief, and upwards of $60,000 in in-door relief. The latter is 
largely for the support of the chronic insane, whose number con- 
stantly and rapidly increases. The net cost just given is not the 
whole outlay for pauperism in Massachusetts, because it does not 
include what is paid from the State treasury. Adding this, the 
aggregate would exceed $2,100,000 for the year 1884-85, or a little 
more than a dollar for each inhabitant, the population being now 
estimated at 2,075,000 persons. 
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he accumulation of the chronic insane continues, and causes an 
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apparent increase of permanent pauperism in Massachusetts. There 
is also an increase in out-door relief since last year, but not very 
large. The State is extending its system of out-door relief, and now 
has more children in families where board is paid than ever before, 
This fact shows itself in the annexed list of appropriations for 188s. 

Upon the whole, the condition of the Massachusetts public char- 
ities is good, although several of the hospitals, etc., are too much 
crowded. 

Appended will be found State appropriations thus far made in 
1885; but, the legislature being still in session, additions may be 
made in the list. 


SCHEDULE OF STATE APPROPRIATIONS IN 1885 FOR SUPPORT AND 
RELIEF OF THE POOR, 


For full support in establishments, . . . . . . ©... . « « . . $363,00 
Namely: for State poor in lunatic asylums, ¥ ec 136,0 
State pupils at the Massachusetts School for the 
PI pha Se ek Sk 15,000 
State Almshouse at Tewksbury, . ....... 96,000 
State Primary School at Monson, . . . ..... 51,000 
State Workhouse at Bridgewater,. . . » 43,000 
Foundling and neglected infants at the infant ‘toxheme, 12,000 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, . . 10,000 
For full support in families, . . . et A ilnceihg. alte 28,000 
Namely: for foundlings and deserted Qitdnn, PARR Cee we Sine be oe 15,000 
Indigent and neglected children, . . . . . ... 13,000 
For partial support or out-door relief, . . . . . 1... .. ae, 64,000 
Namely: for sick State poor in cities and towns, . . 42,500 
Temporary support of State paupers ty cities ona 
SO kre Oe ene ow. . a 1 §,000 
Burial of State paupers by cities ned 08, Se 6,500 
For general administrative expenses, . . 7 3,000 
Namely: for the State Board of Health, Lanacy, and Charity (ex. 
cluding the Health Department), . . ... . 55,300 
Removals and transportation of State paupers, . . . 15,700 
Management of cases of settlement and bastardy, . . 2,000 
Aggregate appropriations, . . ... . Boe ee eee BEB C00 
Appropriations for State prisons and reformatories, ee a ee 
Namely: for State Prison for Men at Charlestown, . . . . . . 115,900 
Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord, . . . . . 100,000 
Reformatory Prison for Women at Sherborn, .. . 62,800 
Lyman School for Boys at Westboro’, . . ... . 30,400 
State Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, . . . 18,000 
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MICHIGAN. 


Mr. W. J. Baxter, Lansing.—The Board of Corrections and 
Charities prepared and presented to the legislature for consideration 
several important bills, among which the following may be men- 
tioned as the principal : — 

To amend and consolidate the laws governing prisons ; to provide 
for indeterminate sentences ; to remove the inspectors, warden, offi- 
cers, etc., of prisons, as far as possible, from politics and political 
influences; to provide for a board of pardons; to provide for a 

agent to look after and secure employment for discharged 
convicts ; to require that the plans for new jails be submitted to 
some competent authority for approval, and, after being built, to 
require approval by such authority before use ; to make the office of 
jailer more permanent and the officer only removable for cause; to 
require all persons sentenced to jails to be sentenced to hard labor, 
and to provide facilities for carrying out the sentence; to provide 
for district workhouses, so as to relieve the prisons of short-time 
convicts ; to provide an asylum for the idiotic and feeble-minded ; to 
amend the poor-laws, so as to do away with the evils of inconsider- 
ate and pauperizing out-door relief ; and to amend and make more 
efficient the county agency system, for placing in homes and looking 
after dependent children. Doubtless, the board attempted and 
expected too much. As yet, none of these bills have become laws ; 
and many of them, as now pending before the legislature, have been 
so changed as to be scarcely recognizable. A bill abolishing the 
board has already passed one branch of the legislature, and is pend- 
ing in the other. 

[he wardens of both prisons have been changed since the last 
Conference. The Northern Asylum for the Insane, at Traverse 
City, and the Asylum for the Criminal Insane, at Ionia, will be 
completed and opened for the reception of patients during the year. 


MINNESOTA. 


Rev. H. H. Hart, St. Paul.— The State Board of Corrections and 
Charities of Minnesota has completed its first two years of work. 
At the recent session of the legislature, the first biennial report of 
the board was presented, embracing a full description of alms- 
houses, jails, and State institutions, with statistics of administration, 


finances, population, etc. The legislature, recognizing the importance 
of the work intrusted to the board, established it upon a permanent 


basis, 
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The board made eight recommendations for legislation, of which 
six were adopted; while the purpose of the other two will be meas. 
urably accomplished by the voluntary action of the managers of the 
State institutions. 

Several important acts were passed, affecting the charities and cor 
rections of fhe State. A commission was created to locate a third 
insane hospital, with the intention of perpetuating the policy thus far 
pursued, of providing for all the insane of the State in State institu. 
tions. On the 30th of September there were but 12 insane persons 
in the almshouses of the State. To carry out this intention, it has 
been necessary to adopt a very moderate scale of building expendi 
ture. ‘Two years ago, a detached ward was erected, adjacent to the 
St. Peter Hospital, to accommodate 100 patients, at a cost of $25,000 
or $250 a bed. The experiment having proved satisfactory, the 
recent legislature made appropriations for three additional detached 
wards at St. Peter, and two at Rochester, which will provide ade- 
quately for 500 patients, at a cost of $125,000. 

A commission was established to locate a State public school for 
dependent children, and commence the erection of buildings therefor. 
This school is to be in imitation of the State public school of 
Michigan ; and it is designed for the same purpose. The legis- 
lature also established a commission to locate a second State prison. 

During the past year, the capacity of the School for Idiots and 
Imbeciles has been doubled, being now 100. The legislature made 
an appropriation for a custodial building, in connection with the 
institution. - Provision was also made for the erection of a gymnasium 
and shops for the deaf and dumb, to replace the shops burned some 
time since. 

In our report last year, reference was made to the fact that no 
change of superintendent in any State institution of Minnesota had 


occurred for ten years. We greatly regret that, for the first time in, 


eleven years, a superintendent of one of our institutions has resigned. 
Dr. Knight, of the School for Idiots and Imbeciles, has decided to 
sever his connection with us, in order to join his mother in the 
Connecticut institution. Dr. Knight’s father founded the institution, 
and handed it over to his son, under whose direction it has grown 
from an experiment to an established factor in the charitable work of 
the State. He is one of the few men specially qualified by education 
and experience for this work, and we can ill spare him. 

The Board of Corrections and Charities is addressing itself chiefly 
to the work of laying foundations. Considerable time has been 
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: to the subject of jail architecture ; and a jail is now building in 

[ail County, whose plan has the hearty approval of the board, 

it is hoped that it will prove a marked improvement upon those 

rto built. An almshouse is in process of erection at St. Paul, 
hich bids fair to rank with-the best institutions of its kind. 

Efforts are making, by co-operation with the officers of State 
institutions, to improve the methods of handling and accounting for 
public property. 

[he rapid growth of the adjacent cities of St. Paul and Min- 

ipolis, which have increased from go,o00 to 200,000 inhabitants in 

past five years, has called the attention of our citizens to the 

of charity organization. A Charity Organization Society has 

organized in Minneapolis. It was established by delegations 

rom all the principal charities of the city, some twenty in number, 

| consists in the union of those societies for mutual co-operation. 

\ Friendly Inn has been in successful operation during the past 

winter, and has aided greatly in diminishing vagrancy. In St. Paul, 

1 Charity Organization Society has been established as an inde- 

pendent organization, which aims to secure the co-operation of all 
existing charities. 

lhe Roman Catholic Church has recently dedicated a fine building 
for an orphan asylum in St. Paul. The Protestant Orphan Asylum is 
also to have a suitable building. In Minneapolis, the new Washburn 
Home is about to be erected, the late Hon. C. C. Washburn having 
eft $75,000 for a building, and $300,000 for an endowment. 

Che State of Minnesota, with a population of 1,000,000, has now 
made provision for all its insane, for the deaf, the blind, the imbecile 
population, and her dependent and delinquent children. With added 
srowth there will doubtless come a reformatory prison for young 
men, when the list of our benevolent and reformatory institutions 
vill be complete. 

In addition to the State Board of Corrections and Charities, there 
is a Lunacy Commission, of three physicians, who are doing valuable 
work in the study and criticism of the administration of our insane 
hospitals. 

We hope to have the honor of entertaining the National Confer- 
ence at our State capital next year, when we shall take pride in 
exhibiting our institutions, although they are young, and as yet lack 
the complete development of those in older States. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

No report received. 
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MISSOURI. 


Rt. Rev. C. F. Ropertson, St. Louis.— The meeting of the Con. 
ference being so close to the session of the General Assembly of this 
State, the reports of the officers charged with the care of the public 
institutions, as well as the session acts, have not yet been published; 
and, therefore, the ordinary statements and tables cannot be given. 

During the session of the legislature, a bill was passed enlarging 
the Lunatic Asylum at St. Joseph. An act was also passed, authoriz. 
ing the construction of another penitentiary, suitable for the confine. 
ment of 1,500 prisoners. For this, $20,000 were appropriated for the 
purchase of a site, and $200,000 for construction. The site has not 
yet been chosen. A bill was introduced for the erection of a State 
reform school for juvenile offenders, at an outlay of not exceeding 
$40,000 ; but this bill most unfortunately failed of passage. 

Mr. Hatey.— Missouri has had no representative at these Confer- 
ences until about three years ago. At that time, the question of 
associated charities had received no attention in the State whatever; 
and the delegates were chiefly interested in that question, as they sup- 
posed the greatest need of the people lay in that direction. After 
the delegation returned, Bishop Robertson, Rabbi Sonneschein, and 
others, agitated the subject in the State. I called the attention of 
the superintendents of charitable institutions in our city to the fact 
that many cities were discussing associated boards of charity. | 
found that the Provident Association secured nearly all results at- 
tained by organization in other cities,— complete registration, a sys- 
tem of visitation, not by volunteer visitors, but by paid visitors em- 
ployed by the superintendent at public expense. By common con- 
sent, these visitors had ready access to every other institution in the 
city. I believe, however, that the sentiment is growing in Missouri 
that there ought to be, and must be, some association of all the chari 
table institutions in the State. I am sure also that the labors of 
this Conference have done much to mitigate the condition of pris- 
oners throughout the State. I do not know of a county that has 
not a jail; and this fact has been brought out, that, prior to the 
representation of Missouri in this Conference, the penitentiary at 
Jefferson City was in the habit of leasing out the larger part of its 
convicts. ‘That has now been completely changed, and there is not 
a single convict employed outside of its walls; and yet there is not 
an idle man within the walls who is capable of work. 


MONTANA, 
No report received. 
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NEBRASKA. 


A. GILLEsPre, Omaha.— Charity work and organization 
have made substantial progress in Nebraska during the past year. 


Although the bill creating a Board of Associated Charities failed to 
become a law, yet the discussion of it by the press has awakened a 
public sentiment in its favor, which will ultimately bring about the 
establishment of such a board. 

‘he legislature appropriated $75,000 for a new hospital for the 
insane, at Norfolk. It also made provision for the establishment of 

) Institute for Feeble-minded Children, and appropriated $50,000 

a building: 1t is to be located at Beatrice, in the southern part 

the State. It appropriated $30,000 for the enlargement of the 
State Reform School: one of the buildings to be erected is exclu- 
sively for girls. 

The aural method of instructing the deaf is still practised in the 
institution of which Mr. Gillespie has charge ; and his hope is that 
nany of his pupils may be graduated, at their discharge, as persons 
only hard of hearing. 

The legislature appropriated $10,000 for the enlargement of the 
Home for the Friendless at Lincoln, and $5,000 with which to pay 
salaries and purchase fuel. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, at a late meeting, decided to establish a Home for Fallen 
Women. Industrial Sewing-schools, mostly under church control, 
are popular, and have been organized in most of the larger towns, 
"he Catholics have three well-appointed hospitals at different points 
in the State. The Episcopalians have also a Child’s Hospital in 
Omaha, which costs $10,000. The Union Pacific Railroad has a 
system of hospitals extending along its lines, which are supported in 
part by a tax on employés of the road. 


Mrs. A. F. NewmMan.— The new cell-house which has been con- 
structed in the Nebraska penitentiary grounds has thoroughly venti- 
lated and dry cells, 8 feet long by 8 feet 8 inches wide, 10 feet 7 

They have windows g feet from the floor, opening to 

Sleeping boards are provided, 2 feet 

‘€ are 309 persons in the peniten- 

as been in for three years. She 

flowers and a sewing machine in 

her reo ‘reat deal of work. It has never 

been necessary to piace ylitary confinement. Gentle treat- 
ment has proved the true corrective. 


— 
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NEVADA. 

Rev. James L. Woops, Carson City.—The charitable institu 
tions of Nevada are the Insane Asylum, at Reno, and the Orphans’ 
Home, at Carson City. The deaf and the blind are educated at the 
expense of the State, in the institutions of California. The counties 
maintain county hospitals. There are no private societies, except 
the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, at Virginia City. 

The Insane Asylum has been opened about two years. It is well 
located, substantially built, and well provided against the danger 
of fire. An average number of 150 patients is supported at a per 
capita cost of $240 a year. It is supplied, by the generosity of the 
Board of Directors, with prominent medical works on insanity. Em 
ployment which tends to exertion and induces cheerfulness and 
health, with amusement, is an adjunct to medical treatment. The 
usual death-rate of eight per cent. has in this asylum been reduced 
to five and forty-seven hundredths per cent., due to thorough clean- 
liness and hygiene, and in part, no doubt, to the location and 
salubrious climate. 

The average number in the Orphans’ Home is about 45, main- 


~ tained at a per capita cost of $224, or, including permanent improve- 


ments, $256. An excellent common school is provided, and indus 
trial departments are partially maintained. It is well provided with 
a library and apparatus for the school, besides a home library of 
760 volumes. The health of the inmates is good, and the general 
management worthy of commendation. County hospitals are pro 
_vided for the indigent sick, including, with proverbial Western gener- 


. osity, an attendant physician, in each of the counties. Poorhouses, 


and a general pauper system, strictly speaking, we have none. The 
boards of county commissioners provide for special cases of misfort- 
une and indigence. Reformatory institutions, we have none. 

The State Prison had, at the last report of the warden, 115 con 
victs. Of these, 100 could read and write; 5 could read only; and 
ro could neither read nor write. In habits, 25 claim to be temperate ; 
go admit that they are in the habit of drinking,—8o moderately, and 
10 to excess. The prisoners are employed in quarrying stone and 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes, which has been a source of 
profit. No educational efforts are made of which we have any 
knowledge, but religious services are conducted ; the ministers 
of Carson City. The average number incarcerated is about 120, who 
cost the State annually for their support $40,000. The report of 
the attending physician shows an excellent sanitary condition, whole- 
some food, and comfortable clothing and bedding. Its general 
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tory for good order and discipline, comfort and humanity, consist- 
with its object, has met public approval. Concerning the county 
s, we have no special information, and nothing to say in the way 
er of praise or censure. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. C. BEangE, Concord.— The State Prison at Concord con- 

d, May 1, 1885, 127 prisoners. The contract system is con- 

|. The earnings for the year ending May 1, 1884, were 

807.36; expenses, $19,172.57. The prison is directly under the 

ervision of the governor and council, with no intermediate board 

yf managers or inspectors. There has never been an attempt at 

ling the prisoners. The minimum sentence is one year. The 

. counties of the State have each its jail, with a maximum sentence 

me year. No regular employment is provided for jail prisoners. 

I'he county reports are so variously rendered that it is impossible to 

compute from them the criminal expenses of the several counties. 

lhe State Industrial School, at Manchester (formerly named State 

Reform School), for juvenile offenders of both sexes, had, April 1, 
84, 105 inmates. Expense to the State in 1883-84, $18,551.25. 


New Hampshire has no State Board of Charities, and, strictly 
speaking, no State charitable institutions. It educates its deaf and 
dumb and its blind at institutions outside the State, making a 

cular appropriation for the purpose. During the last year, the 

‘_penditures on these accounts amounted to $7,574.02. 


Che State Insane Asylum, at Concord, is chiefly supported by the 

come of funds from gifts and legacies. These funds amount to 
$216,147.68. The State, which has the management of the institu- 
tion,— the governor and council appointing the trustees,— appropri- 
ates annually $6,000 for the support of indigent insane. 

\ majority of the paupers in the State are now provided for at the 
several county poor-farms, very many of the towns, by arrangement 
with their county, dispensing with almshouses of their own. The 
cost of supporting paupers in the State, for the year ending May 1, 
1884, was, on the county farms, $125,694.92; off the farms, $111,- 

:S 22; total, $237,543.24. On the first day of February, 1883, there 

‘re on these farms 1,242 paupers, of whom 354 were insane. A 
commission appointed, under vote of the legislature in 1881, “to 
examine into the condition of the insane in the county almshouses,” 
reported, in 1883, that at no one of them was there any special 
or scientific treatment of the insane, though rooms or buildings 
were specially provided for them; that on eight of the ten county 


Ff 
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farms there was also a jail or house of correction; and that, on at 
least two of them, prisoners and insane were allowed to associate. 
The commission also reported that the average cost of supporting 
and caring for each insane person (about $1.42 a week) was entirely 
inadequate. The commission, in view of these and similar facts, 
recommended to the legislature the establishment of a State board 
of commissioners in lunacy, who should have “general supervision 
of all insane county paupers at the county almshouses of this State,” 
with power to send curable lunatics to an insane asylum; and that 
the State establish an insane asylum for insane county paupers 
deemed incurable. These recommendations were embodied in a bill 
introduced into the legislature of 1883, but postponed to the incoming 
legislature of 1885. It will probably, in its main features, be passed 
at the coming June session. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Dr. E. M. Hunt, Trenton.— During the past year, but few 
changes have occurred in the management of our State institutions. 
The asylum at Morris Plains, the largest in the State, has ap 
pointed Dr. Smith, who was the assistant physician, superintendent, 
in place of Dr. Buttolph, resigned. There has also been a separation 
affected between the medical and administrative departments, so that 
the medical staff hereafter only has to do with the care and direction 
of the patients. It is a new departure, and has not been imitated in 
the Trenton Asylum. 

The county asylums vary much in their management, the largest 
being, as a rule, the best managed. The smaller ones, and some of 
the others, are directly or indirectly attached to the almshouses of 
the counties. The great difficulty with them is that the management 
is liable to political changes, and that appointments are often made 
by those not competent to judge of qualifications. Yet considerable 
improvement is apparent in the general management of asylums. 

Our State Prison is very well managed, but we are in doubt what 
will be the result of the abolition of the contract system and the sub 
stitution of the piece-price or some other for it. We have fr 
to goo prisoners. The Penitentiary of Hudson Com 
Essex County contain about 300 each. This Ke 


population of the State. be 

I regret to say that the manag the Jame 
School for the past year has not been sa@tisiacin Vir, Sastman 
went to Rhode Island, and several of the trustees res jued. 


The City Home for Boys, at Verona, » |! .ssex County, under the 
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charge of Mr. Harrison, deserves especial notice, because it is well 
conducted as an educational and industrial school, and is doing 
much to save the boys, by teaching them good habits and by training 
them for special industries. 

\ Children’s Home, established in Morris County, has, with- 
out State or county aid, shown such utility that the Morris County 
Almshouse now commits to its care all the children of the dependent 
classes. 

The jails of the State have improved somewhat. But the associa- 

s of the corridors are still demoralizing, and the system of care 
is wrong. There is improvement in almshouse management, but 
oom for far more. 

| refer you to the last reports of the State Board of Health and 

the Bureau of Labor and Industries for valuable facts as to all 
these matters. It is encouraging that two of the State departments 

looking into the subject, and that there is some growth of public 
opinion, There is a recognition of the fact that these studies have 
a bearing on the interests of labor and on the civic welfare of the 
State. 
NEW YORK. 

Dr. CHARLES S, Hoyr.— There have been no new State institu- 
tions established in New York during the year. The appropriations 
for current expenses of the existing institutions have been made on 
the basis of former years, and, on the whole, are adequate for the 
purpose. ‘The appropriations for the State board have been in 
accordance with its desires, and sufficient to meet the ends for which 
it was created. 

lhe custodial asylum for feeble-minded girls and young women, 
at Newark, heretofore under the control of the trustees of the State 
[diot Asylum, has been placed under a separate board of ladies and 
gentlemen, appointed by the governor and senate. Its enlarge- 
ment in the near future is quite probable. It has accommodations 
for about 150 inmates, while the requirements of the State are for a 

+ larger number. 

ent increase in the number of dependants in the 
»m there are about 12,000 in 
. inty, and private asylums are 
y taxed to meet the pressing 
Che only increase in the accom- 


modations io: e last legislature is for about 400 


patients at the Binghamtou \sylum ; but the buildings cannot 
be erected and put in condition for use before the close of the 


: 
; 
| 
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present year. To meet the pressing demands of the institution, the 
managers, under the advice of the State board and of the State 
Commissioner in Lunacy, have provided tents for about 250 patients 
on the asylum grounds, which will be used until the additional build 
ings are completed. Part of these tents are erected and occupied. 

The legislature of 1884, in accordance with the popular vote upon 
the subject, abolished the contract system of labor in prisons, peni- 
tentiaries, and reformatories. The last legislature failed to suppl) 
any other system. As the contracts expire, the prisoners are worked 
on State account. A large outlay will be required to carry on the 
work in the prisons during the year. An appropriation has been 
madé for the completion of the Reformatory for Women; and the 
erection of the buildings is now in progress, and they will probably 
be early completed. 

I beg to refer the Conference to the annual reports of the State 
board for statistical information regarding the charities of New York, 
which it is deemed unnecessary to repeat on this occasion. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. WiuiAM. J. Hicks, Raleigh— During the past year there 
have been no important changes in the laws, nor in the officers o! 
institutions. 

The Penitentiary, at Raleigh, is constructed according to plans fur 
nished by Major Levi T. Scofield, architect, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
has quite an extensive reputation for his fine taste in designing 
prisons and other public buildings. This prison is admirably lighted 
and ventilated, thoroughly heated by steam in every department, and 
has excellent accommodations for cooking, washing, bathing, eic., 
with comfortable and convenient chapel, hospitals, and  school- 
rooms. The cells are 5 x 8 feet, with pitch of from 7 1-2 to 8 feet. 

The North Carolina Insane Asylum, at Raleigh, was built some 
years ago, and is of the old style of such institutions ; but it has 
been thoroughly repaired and refitted during the past two years, and 
is now in excellent condition. The Western Insane Asylum, at 
Morganton, is a very large and handsome structure, built according 
to plans furnished by the lamented Samuel Sloan, of Philadelphia, 
who had a world-wide reputation for his great ability and mne skill 
in the arrangement and construction of buildings for the insane. 


Every comfort is found in this asylum for the care and treatment of 


the unfortunate insane. The Eastern Insane Asylum for the colored, 
at Goldsboro’, is a new building of handsome design, admirably 
arranged for the care of patients. ‘The building for the deaf, dumb, 
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| blind, at Raleigh, is an old one, but, although not just what is 
ed, has been made, by frequent changes and additions, to answer 
urpose reasonably well. 

(he Orphan Asylum at Oxford is growing rapidly in popular favor 


] 


usefulness. 


(he following statement exhibits the progress made in popular 
ciation of the importance of educational, charitable, and penal 
rk within the last ten years. The amount expended by the State 


1874 and in 1884, for the items named, is given in parallel 


Item. 1884. 


ry, Fe a St 
a7 SPOT a a eee ee . re 
acco nt, a oe ee Z 7,715.27 mA 
ia Insane ‘Asylum (support), - a eet ae 50,000.00 58,000.00 
1a Insane Asylum (expense account), 947-17 
Insane Asylum, . ° chats 
Insane Asylum (colored), 
1 Lunatics, 
Duml , and B lind Institute 
1 Orphan Asylum, . 
ty of Ni rth Carolina, 
i Scl OC ls, . . . 


School F und, 


$88 ,o00. 00 $176,782.64 
5° oo 


36,652.80 
eo" @ 25,000.00 
39,715.99 ek in eee 
46,125.00 56,000.00 
§,000,00 
12,500.00 
$8,000.00 
765,032.16 


s 


$473,503.43 $1,123,017.60 
| have not been able to ascertain the number of inmates of institu- 
;in 1874; but there were, in 1884, in the Penitentiary (average), 
20; Western Insane Asylum, 180; Eastern Asylum, 144; Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind, 2 
J. H. Mitts.— In regard to the Western Lunatic Asylum, the last 
zislature appropriated $80,000 to finish that palace. For myself, I 
m sorry that we ever started it. It has cost an immense sum of 
ey. The accommodations for each inmate have cost at least a 
isand dollars. We have to carry the water three miles. It seems 
to me that it would have been better to put the institution where the 
water is. $5,000 have been added to the appropriation for the 
Oxford Orphan Asylum. Private individuals are also building an- 
other. As to penitentiaries, I do not believe in them as they are 
mducted in some parts of the South and elsewhere. To take a 
man and sentence him to a penitentiary, and then ship him off to be 
broiled in the sun in some deep railroad cut, or to catch consumption 
a cold and damp tunnel, and at night lock him up in a hot and 
se stockade, where he cannot get a decent breath, does not make 
better. The whipping-post is tender mercy compared with 
It is a system that grinds out the soul. I do not think that you 
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will ever make a human being better by taking him away from good 
men and women and innocent children, and every good influence, 
till his spirit is broken and his heart corrupted; when he comes out, 
he may find his children scattered, and that his wife has secured a 
divorce and married another man. Then every decent door is shut 
in his face ; and he commits another crime, and returns to the peni- 
tentiary as to a house of refuge. 


OHIO. 


Mr. WILLIAM Howarp Nerr.— The public institutions of Ohio 
are in good condition. A change in public sentiment is taking 
place, and the opinion is gaining ground that the institutions should 
be freed from political associations and conditions. The conserva: 
tive and judicious course pursued by Gov. Hoadly, in refusing to 
make changes for political reasons only, has produced an excellent 
effect, and justifies the Board of State Charities in the hope that 
another conservative gubernatorial term of two years, continuing the 
policy of Govs. Foster and Hoadly, will result in placing the public 
institutions of Ohio beyond the reach of party politics,—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for. In the insane asylums, the new 
treatment, dispensing with mechanical and medicinal restraints, 
employing the patients, as far as possible, in congenial industrial 
pursuits, of course at their own option; the increase of open wards ; 
the introduction of female physicians ; improvement in buildings and 
construction, obtaining great additional facilities at a great reduction 
of expense,— characterize the work of the year. 

The Reform School for Boys has introduced several new trades, 
and is doing a great work in fitting the inmates for usefulness, when 
their term of probation expires. The infirmaries, or poorhouses, are 
improving greatly; and the new system of keeping accounts uni- 
formly, and the general classifications of expenses under certain 
heads, will facilitate comparisons, and greatly improve the condition 
of the infirmaries, while it will be very satisfactory to the tax-payers. 

The Board of State Charities has earnestly recommended th 
abolition of outdoor relief in all the cities of the State; « 
recommendation has been heartily seconded by the Boa 
ated Charities, but has not yet been introduced inio the 
The great work of the year in Ohio has een penitent 
The advanced position of a year ago, placing ( 


progress, has been fully maintained ; and a very important adci: ona 
step has been taken in the establishment of an interme ace prison 
for young criminals and first offenders, A ‘aw, which we regard as 


very important, bears hardly upon habia! cximinals, It renders 
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em liable to life imprisonment after the second conviction, unless 
released by the Board of Penitentiary Managers, after the expiration 
f the maximum term of imprisonment for their offence. We think 
t habitual criminals will hereafter avoid the State of Ohio. The dis- 
cretion so wisely given to the Board of Penitentiary Managers, in refer- 
ence to the manner of terminating the contract system, has resulted in 
the adoption of the piece-price plan, and will bear less heavily on the 
tax-payers of the State than if this discretion had not been given. 
While, of course, the change is an experiment, it will be tried under 
most favorable circumstances. ‘The Board of Managers is now 
ing rules for the parole of well-behaved prisoners, and no back- 
| step has been taken in the great work of penitentiary reform. 
(he Children’s Homes in counties and districts are doing well. 
needed legislation has been enacted, and the good work of 
ving all the children from the infirmaries is fast progressing. 
(he following summary, prepared by our secretary, Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Byers, will exhibit at a glance the extent and cost of the Ohio 


nstitutions :— 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 


for 
,, including 


vear 
salaries. 


current 


ses 


Name of Institution. Location 


» 
~ 
v 

= 


expen 


& 
— 
rT) 
i] 
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Daily average. 
Per capita cost. 


Total 


State Benevolent Institutions. 


mn for Testi Soe oe se eo a ee 858 8: $103,028.22 $165.64 
rs eh ee 4 . + |Cleveland, 17 112,118.85 176.50 

- . ante ee 6°35 « is See 73 é 177,054.30 198.73 
ms ce) aoe - « . |Dayton, 97 111,671.77 179.68 
Carthage, : ) 103,289. 11 154.37 
‘ oa) ae « « » Feeee, . 23,079.23 200.69 
ution for Deaf and Dumb, , . » « |Columbus, 78,119.55 193.36 
™ De. Mas ce so a ” 44,511.33 171.19 
tion for Feeble-minded Youths, . . . “4 105,232.82, 164.87 
* and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, . . . |Xenia, 105,511.38 159.62 


“ 


Penal and Refor matory. 


o Penitentiary, arta . . « |Columbus, ,o16 ) 226,053.89 160.89 
School for Boys, . . .. =. . =. . |Lancaster, 62,194.95 144.56 
Industrial Home, . . - » « . |Delaware, 47,360.85 165.718 
U8, « “Slee es + ee = = ee, 5034 63,702.63 136.87 

by = ie! eee . . |Cteveland, 2c 32,280.61 102.47 
se of Refuge, DS sa - «ow ee 577 30. 34,640.71) 113.95 
, ln. Se ee eae. 23 11,284.34 71.87 

ase of Correction, . . «© « « « « « « |[3@ledo, 20,800.00 110.00 


County Institutions. 


n’s Homes, Sg ey ee ae er ae 2 1,370 178,009.38 104.15 
yInfirmaries,. . . * eas are, ae 663 8,008 gr9,825.38; . . . 


jae, se SRL, tee Se 270} . . 116,583.84 


sree ee ee 18,240 
rrelief disbursed by infirmaries, 5 91,520.20 


Grand total, $2,968,473.27 
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OREGON. 


Rev. A. L. Linpstey, D.D.— On the Pacific Coast, we are making 
progress in the discussion of such subjects as prison discipline, con- 
vict labor, the intellectual and moral qualifications of jurors and 
judges, the regulation of sentences which shall relieve them of the 
odious features of caprice, bias, and relative injustice. We are dis- 
cussing also the subject of punishment as a restraint on criminals and 
the suppression of crime. The classification of prisoners is also 
receiving attention. There exists the outrage of putting witnesses 
in jail that they may be ready when wanted. The same is true of 
accused persons committed for trial who may be innocent. .If they 
have money or friends, they can go out on bail ; but, if they are 
poor or strangers, they must be retained. 

On the subject of juvenile delinquency, we are not idle. We have 
an excellent law for a reform school, and a gentleman of Portland, 
Hon. William S. Ladd, tendered a liberal endowment of lands and 
buildings ; but the whole was arrested by growing doubts of the 
expediency of the system known as the reform school. In the 
mean time, we are caring for vagrant and helpless children in asy- 
lums and free kindergartens. Homes for the friendless open hospi- 
table doors for the relief of adults as well as helpless little ones. We 
are organizing a Children’s Aid Society, over which we hope to place 
Gov. Moody as president. Under a State law, we take the young 
vagrants and criminals, and find homes for them in the country, 
where they will be taught to be moral and industrious, and take a 
respectable place in society. 

Under State control, we have asylums for the insane, for deaf- 
mutes, and for the blind. We have also an industrial school for 
Indian youth of both sexes, and different religious societies are 
carrying on evening schools and Sunday-schools for the Chinese. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. W. J. SawyeR.— No change in the relations of the State 
Board of Charities to the institutions in the State has taken place 
since the meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection last October. 

Mr. A. L. E. Crouter has been elected to succeed Mr. Foster as 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution of the Deaf and 
Dumb, Philadelphia. Dr. John B. Chapin has taken the place of Dr. 
Thomas S. Kirkbride, deceased, as physician in chief of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital for the Insane; Dr. H. A. Hutchinson, that of 
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Dr. Joseph A. Reed, deceased, as superintendent and physician at 
the Western Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, at Dixmont. 
[he date of Dr. Reed’s death was Nov. 16, 1884, in the sixty-first 
year of his age, after a most faithful and able service in this hos- 
pital from 1857. Mr. MacIntyre has resumed.his duties as superin- 
tendent of the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, having been compelled by severe illness to lay them aside 
for several months. 

fhe Huntingdon County State Industrial Reformatory is not yet 
in condition to receive inmates, although the work is being rapidly 


pushed forward ; and it is hoped that the present legislature will 
appropriate an amount sufficient to complete the buildings. A grati- 


fying improvement is being made in many of the county jails ; and, in 


several of them, new buildings are being erected on plans approved 


by the Board of Charities. That at Doylestown is admirable in all 
its appointments, and may well be called a model jail. It has been 
open for the reception of convicts for several months. The new jail 
at Greensburg has also been open since the beginning of the year, 
and is a great improvement on the accommodations previously pro- 
vided for prisoners. In Elk County, new plans have been submitted, 
approved, and the work begun on a new jail. The Allegheny County 
jail, Pittsburg, is rapidly approaching completion. Plans for a new 
co 

have been approved by the Board of Charities: this will cost over 
$1,000,000, and afford much required relief to the overcrowded 
inmates in the old jail. 

The present legislature has made an appropriation to build a new 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Scranton, where it is proposed 
to devote special attention to the oral method of instruction. Appro- 
priations, it is hoped, will be made at this session of the legislature to 
enlarge the insane asylums at Norristown and at Harrisburg. In- 
creased accommodations, both for the comfort and safety of the 
insane, are much needed; and it is confidently expected that the 
necessary funds to secure them will be furnished. Several new 
medical and surgical hospitals are building, and many old ones are 
enlarging their capacity. 

The Children’s Aid Society, established to assist in procuring 
homes for children between two and sixteen years of age, formerly 
occupants of the almshouses, has been pre eminently successful, and 
finds no difficulty in securing good homes in private families for the 
children heretofore provided for in these institutions. 


ae 
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Inquiries have frequently been made by members of the legislature 
now in session, having in view the adoption of uniform methods of 
accounting in all State institutions. It is not improbable that some 
such method as that now existing in Illinois may be adopted }, 
Pennsylvania. The necessity of having uniform statistical reports 
from all institutions of like character is strongly felt, and the wish 
expressed that the State boards of the several States would adop; 
tables, so that comparisons in the methods and expense of manage 
ment might readily be made. 

A bill has passed the State senate, providing for the appointment 
of prison inspectors and wardens in county jails in place of the 
present system prevailing in most of these institutions, where the 
sheriff has entire charge of the jail and prisoners. In Pennsylvania, 
his term of service is but three years, and he is not eligible for re- 
election ; and thus an entire change must take place on the election 
of a new incumbent of the office. Should this become a law, stil! 
greater improvement may be looked for in the character of our county 
jails. 

The Board of Public Charities acts as immigration agent under 
appointment of the Secretary of the Treasury at Washington. This 
adds largely to the duties of the board, as the great number of immi 
grants constantly arriving require special vigilance in those intrusted 
with the examination into their condition and the relief to be af- 
forded, when necessity requires it. 

Very great good has resulted to the patients now treated in 
the Philadelphia Hospital attached to Blockley Almshouse by 
the change effected by the managers in securing the services of two 
trained English nurses, who take entire charge of that department in 
this institution. It would indeed be a backward step, should the 
managers allow themselves to be deprived of the skill apparent every- 
where in this hospital since their coming. The effort to secure the 
purchase by the State of the property now used by the House of 
Refuge in Philadelphia, to enable the managers to move that insti- 
tution into the country, has not yet met with success. This is one of 
the oldest and best managed institutions in the country: but its 
situation, in the heart of a large city, prevents that freedom being 
allowed which it is so desirable to give to the class of dependants 
here provided for. A high wall, instead of broad acres, surrounds 
the building; but it is confidently believed that before long this 
vestige of a past age will have disappeared. 

The accompanying tables show the number of persons receiving 
aid, and the amount given by the State, during the past year :— 


REPORTS FROM STATES 


\CTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA BOARD 
OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, 1884. 


mary of Convicts, Prisoners, the Unfortunate and Indigent Classes. 


Number on Total E xpenses 
Sept. 30, 1884 (Annual). 


Where maintained. 
Convicts and Prisoners 
Penitentiary, . . . , oS an Oe ‘ , $172,071.14 


ern Penitentiary, . . - - + « «+ . . 7 330,973.58 
Prisons (including House of Correcti’n and Workh’use), 2 884,387 


$1,397,432 
Insane and [diotic 


$93,247.00 


inia Hospital, 
hia Hospital, . 


$938,303. 
Feeble-minded. 
$124,908. 
$124,908. 
Deaf and Dumb. 


n at Philadelphia, 


it Pittsburg, 


Blind. 
n at Philadelphia, 
$66,857. 
Paupers, et 
$1,267,022. 50 


241,758.28 
227,628.94 


it-door relief, . 
township relief, 


$1,736,409. 72 


Mr. GARRETT submitted the following statement of the work of the 


Lunacy Committee. There has been no new legislation in reference 


to the insane. A bill was introduced to separate the Committee on 
Lunacy from the Board of Public Charities, which failed to become 
a law. At this writing, a bill has passed one House, the effect of 
which, if passed, will be to make the Committee on Lunacy less 
independent of the board in its powers. 

lhe lunacy law has, for the most part, worked smoothly; and the 
superintendents apparently find no such difficulty in making the 
reports required by the act as some of them apprehended. 

* Of this number (8,599), 1,626 were insane and idiotic, 184 blind, and 59 were deaf and dumb. 
his number (18,980) represents the entire number relieved during year. 
Year ending March 31, 1884. 
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A number of cases have been disclosed, whose detention was of 
doubtful propriety, and in some instances so recognized by the 
superintendent of the hospital, when attention was called to them; 
and the committee and superintendents have co-operated harmoni- 
ously in their consideration. Several of these patients have been 
released, absolutely or on parole. In no such case has the commit- 
tee discovered evidence of wrong intention on the part of those 
engaged in the management of the institution, but in a few there 
seemed to be a wrong motive on the part of relatives who had been 
concerned in the patient’s commitment. All patients have unre- 
stricted access to the Committee on Lunacy. An unexpected num- 
ber of persons have been found confined in their own homes in a 
barbarous manner, sometimes naked and _ insufficiently warmed, 
sometimes in chains, often in the midst of filth, and shamefully 
neglected. Through the instrumentality of the committee, such 
patients have been removed to hospitals, whenever found. One was 
burned to death, by the house taking fire, before he could be re- 
moved. 

The Blockley Insane Hospital, connected with the Philadelphia 
Almshouse, with about 700 inmates, was partially destroyed by fire 
during the past winter, and over twenty of the patients perished in 
the flames. These were fastened in their rooms, most of them, and 
the doors locked on the outside; and keys could not be produced 
in time to save them. One of the victims wore a strait-jacket, 
when found. The buildings were too high, and too much surrounded 
by the almshouse buildings, and, in the opinion of the Committee 
on Lunacy, should never be rebuilt in so contracted a place. The 
committee has addressed a memorial to the city authorities on the 
subject; but, in spite of its earnest protest, there is a disposition 
to rebuild the burned structure on the old-fashioned plan. It is not, 
however, yet decided. 

The provision for the insane of this State is very inadequate, 
the Norristown Asylum having now over 1,300 inmates, though con- 
structed for 804. The Harrisburg State Hospital is antiquated, and 
not safe as regards fire; yet the State, year after year, refuses to 
make the necessary appropriations for building. This fact greatly 
restricts the movement for transferring patients from very unsuitable 
quarters and inadequate treatment in almshouses. This has never- 
theless been accomplished in the cases of a number of counties dur- 
ing the year. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr. W. W. Cuaprn, Providence.— Prof. George I. Chace, for nearly 
rey years the esteemed and able chairman of the Board of State 


Charities and Corrections, upon whose sound judgment in matters 


lating to the conduct of the institutions the board largely relied, 

e fter his retirement in 1883, died, in Providence, April 29, 188s, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. ‘To quote from a notice of his 
ife in the Providence Journal of May 1: “'To this entire work in all 
ts branches, Mr. Chace gave himself with his utmost energy and 
eal. It occupied all his time and well-nigh ail his thoughts, until 
its accomplishment was secured, and these important institutions of 
the State were placed upon their present prosperous footing. ... His 
scientific knowledge, his careful judgment, and his weight of character 

ve them [his associates] the assurance that he was a safe counsel- 
lor; while his conciliatory spirit and unfailing courtesy enabled him 
to harmonize varying opinions, and to secure that unity of action 
which has always characterized the proceedings of the board. Many 
difficult negotiations were thus intrusted to him, in the full confi- 
dence that the views of the board and the interests of the State 
would in this way be best promoted ; and the result always showed 
that this confidence had not been misplaced.” 

The most important law relating to our institutions enacted at the 
ast session of the legislature is one authorizing the sending of pre- 
sumably curable cases of insanity to a curative hospital. Whether 
this law will or will not be annulled by another law upon the same 
subject, which will go into effect July 1, has yet to be determined. 
The latter law was passed two years ago (but was subsequently post- 
poned), with a view of sending all the pauper insane, whether cura- 
ble or chronic, to the State Asylum, which is not organized as a 
urative hospital,— a mistaken policy, as the board believes. 

Authority was also given the board to send such inmates of¢the 
several institutions as they are authorized to discharge, and who 
may need treatment, surgical or medical, not obtainable at the insti- 
tutions, to the Rhode Island Hospital, in Providence, an admirably 
equipped and administered private charity. 

At the session of the legislature in 1884, and again in 1885, an 
act was introduced, but not passed, by which it was provided that 
no inmate of any prison or public charitable or reformatery institu- 
tion should be denied the free exercise of his religious belief and 
liberty of worshipping God according to the dictates of his con- 
science; in fact, an act identical with the law of Massachusetts on 
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this subject. The object sought was to enable the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church to administer their rites and sacraments to 
such of the inmates of the State institutions as might desire their 
services. Notwithstanding the failure of legislation in this direction, 
the board has authorized the administration of the rites and sacra 
ments of the Roman Church to the inmates of the several institutions 
under their charge, except the Reform Schools. Thus far, the board 
has had no reason to regret its action.* 

The gross expenditures of the board, for current expenses in the 
care and maintenance of institutions, removals of paupers, etc., were 
$153,049.83 ; and for construction, $35,132.48 ; total, $188,182.31. 
The average number of inmates was 1,241; and the net cost of 
maintenance, deducting from the gross expenditures the income from 
labor and sales, was at the rate of $103.04 per annum for each in- 
mate. 

The sums appropriated for the use of the board for 1885 are as 
follows: for maintenance, some small items of construction, and for 
extraordinary repairs, $140,000 ; for completion of buildings for the 
insane, $10,000 ; for improvement of public highways at or near the 
institutions, $1,000. The receipts of the board are paid into the 
State treasury, and added to the appropriation for maintenance: 
these will amount in the current year to about $40,000, 

The State Home and School for Children, an institution estab- 
lished by law in 1884, will soon be in operation. It has for its 
object “to provide for neglected and dependent children, not recog 
nized as vicious or criminal, such influences as will lead toward an 
honest, intelligent, and self-supporting manhood and womanhood,— 
the State, so far as possible, holding to them the parental relation.” 
The institution will be in charge of the State Board of Education, 
and will not form one of the group of penal and charitable institu- 
tions intrusted to the care of the Board of State Charities and Cor- 
recttons. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Dr. P. E. Grirrin.— The three charitable institutions supported 

by the State are the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and the 


* The law of Illinois, on the subject of religious instruction in the State institutions, enacted in 
:874, is as follows: ‘‘ Clergymen of all denominations shall be admitted freely and without let 
hindrance or restraint to visit at pleasure any inmate confined in the penitentiary at Joliet, or in any 
other prison, reformatory, or charitable institution belonging to the State of Illinois, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be established by the officers in charge of said institutions: provided 
that any clergyman so applying shall produce to the officers in charge of such institution visited a 


aforesaid satisfactory evidence, from the church authorities to which he belongs, that he is a clergy- 


man in good standing.”” No objection has ever been made to this law, and no trouble of any sort 
arisen from its passage. F. H.W 
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Blind, N. F. Walker, superintendent ; the Penitentiary, T. J. Lips- 
comb, superintendent ; and the Lunatic Asylum, P. E. Griffin, M.D., 
superintendent. The number of pupils enrolled in the first-named 


titution is 73. The expenses for their support, $11,018.02; for 
building and repairs, $4,289.67 ; total, $15,307.69. A department 
lored pupils was opened Oct. 1, 1883. 
Penitentiary is steadily improving, and was pronounced by 
Brinkerhoff, who visited it recently, one of the best managed 
ns he had inspected. There are now only 230 of the convicts 
out. An act of the last General Assembly, “requiring all 
convicts hired from the Penitentiary to be under a sworn officer and 
suards appointed by and responsible to the superintendent of the 
Penitentiary, and regulating the hiring of such convicts,” while it 
has temporarily crippled the finances of the institution, is a step in 
the right direction. When the buildings now in course of construc- 
tion are completed, there is reason to believe that all the convicts 
can and will be humanely employed within the prison walls. 

The State, which has always generously provided for its insane, 
made last year appropriations sufficient to complete the new asy- 
lum. In its construction, the regents have carefully studied the 
modern methods, and in the matter of treatment are rapidly over- 
taking the most advanced advocates of non-restraint. There is now 
provision for all insane, epileptic, and idiotic persons who cannot be 
cared for in the family. 

TENNESSEE. 

Mrs. L. MERRIWETHER, Memphis.— The city of Memphis has the 
following charitable institutions. The City Hospital is supported 
by taxation. The Roman Catholic Church maintains the House of 
the Good Shepherd and St. Peter’s Orphan Asylum. In the former, 
there are, besides the Mother Superior, 13 sisters, 34 penitents, 17 or- 
phan girls, and 8 Magdalens. A farm of about fifty acres is attached, 
The Orphan Asylum has a farm of two hundred acres, and an average 
number of about 4o inmates. ‘The Protestant Episcopal Church also 
maintains two institutions: a Church Home, with about 35 inmates, 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary, supported by the diocese ; 
and the Canfield Asylum for Colored Children. Mrs. Canfield, the 
widow of a federal officer, received assistance from the government 
in the erection of the building ; but the Home is supported in part 
by her endowment fund, and in part by the subscriptions of Southern 
citizens. The managers and teachers are colored. A school is car- 
ried on, and the average number of inmates is 75. The Leath 
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Orphan Asylum, supported by the Odd Fellows, with about 30 chil- 
dren, is named after its founder, who gave the ground (25 acres), and 
contributed liberally toward the erection of the building. The Mis. 
sion Home, a refuge for fallen women and orphan children, is under 
the care of the Christian Association,— an organization of Christian 
women,of all denominations, effected, in 1875, by Mrs. I. C. Johnson, 
who, three years ago, answered the Master’s call to come up higher. 


“When such a lovely story 
As that of her sweet life on earth appears, 
It crowns all womanhood with gentle glory ; 
And, when it fades, there is no room for tears. 
The good her life hath wrought shall perish never ; 
And, though the worker may be laid away 
To her last rest, the work remains forever, 
Nor crumbles with the clay.” 


This association now numbers about 200 women, who labor in every 
avenue of Christian charity. They are divided into bands, with a 
chairman for each ward, known as ward visitors, who investigate 
applications for relief, which is granted from the treasury of the 
association. They have a jail committee, hospital committee, poor- 
house committee, and sustain an intelligence office. The number of 
inmates of the Home is 54, of whom 4o are children. Mr. I. C. 
Johnson, the husband of the lady who founded the Christian Asso- 
ciation, four years ago, established, and pays all the cost of main- 
taining, the Hope Night School. He owns the building, which he 
furnishes rent free. He purchased the desks and all the school furni- 
ture. He pays for coal, gas, water, etc., and employs five teachers, 
whose salaries are defrayed by him. The boys receive their tuition 
free; and, if too poor to buy books, he supplies them. Last year, 
the number of pupils on the roll was 162. All of them worked by 
day, and devoted two hours each night to study, some of them com- 
ing to school without their supper. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to.Animals and Children is a branch of the National 
Society. 

At Nashville, we have the Cole Industrial Schocl, founded by 
Col. E. W. Cole, with sixty-five acres of ground, a mile from the city, 
and buildings accommodating 75 ; but a large addition is in process 
of construction, The Industrial School for Girls was established 
and is maintained by an association of women. This school is self- 
supporting. ‘The Woman’s Home is a refuge for fallen women, with 
a hospital for women, under a female physician, where mothers 
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and children are kept until satisfactory employment for the mother 
be procured. Children are kept until six years of age, and 
if not taken by their mothers, are transferred to an orphan 
asylum. ‘The Woman’s Relief Society is an association of women 
of all denominations, for the care of the poor and the sick. About six 
miles from the city is the State Insane Asylum, with about six hundred 
acres of land, two hundred of which are finely improved. The number 
of patients is 412, under the superintendence of Dr, I. C. Callender, 
has recommended the employment of a woman physician for the 
emale patients, which will probably be done within the coming year. 

‘he State School for the Blind is at Nashville. 

[he Chattanooga Orphans’ Home for White Children, managed 
y an association, provides for 80 inmates, and maintains a school 
‘or children under seven years of age. ‘The Steele Orphans’ Home, 
named for its founder, is for colored children. The Associated 
Charities, an incorporated society of gentlemen, undertakes to pro- 
vide in a systematic way for the destitute poor of the city. 

At Knoxville, the Margaret McClung Industrial Home, an insti- 
tution of eight years’ standing, has a primary school, and gives 
instruction in all branches of home industry. The Agricultural 
College is an endowed State institution, with scholarships in each 
congressional district. The Episcopal Orphanage, for small chil- 
dren, is supported by the Episcopal church in Knoxville. By the 

of September, the East Tennessee Insane Asylum will be 
opened, which will accommodate 300 patients, both white and col- 
ored. 

The appropriations made by the last legislature were: for the 
East Tennessee Insane Asylum, $85,000, in addition to $95,000 
already expended, making the total cost $180,000; for the West 
Tennessee Insane Asylum, soon to be built, $95,000; for the 
Blind School, $34,000 ; for St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum (Catholic), 
for 85 children, $30 each ; for the Protestant Asylum, for 32 children, 


$30 each ; for the Woman’s Mission Home, $30 per inmate ; for 


the Industrial School for Girls, for 10 scholars, $30 each. 

A law has been enacted, taking all children from poorhouses. If 
the mother goes to the poorhouse, the State is required to provide 
for the child in an orphanage. 

TEXAS. 

Dr. A. N. Denron.—I know very little of the charitable institu- 
tions of Texas except the one that I am connected with, an insane 
hospital, with 570 inmates. Of that number, I suppose 550 are 
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charity patients. The institution was never in better condition. We 
have another institution in Northern Texas, about completed, which 
will accommodate about 350. Many of the insane outside of the inst 
tutions are languishing in the jails of the State ; and I regret to say 
that some of our jails are in a bad condition, badly constructed, and 
with very faulty sanitary arrangements. I might almost say that they 
are a disgrace to the State and to the civilization of the age. There 
are some exceptions, however. We have some well-constructed 
prisons. I know little about the management of the penitentiaries, 
but I know that the superintendents and officers are humane and 
excellent gentlemen. But the death-rate has been very great in them, 
Until a year ago, our penitentiaries were conducted on the lease 
system ; but the legislature has abolished that system, and they are 
conducted by the State. However, more than two-thirds of all the 
prisoners are at work outside of the walls of the penitentiaries. 
There is a good deal of room for reformation and improvement. 


UTAH. 
No report received. . 


VERMONT. 


Mr. W. G. FarrRBANK, Vergennes.— Our State and private chari- 
ties and penal institutions are well equipped and, we believe, wisely 
managed, The number of inmates, at date of last report, was 664, 
of whom there were in the State Prison, at Windsor, 89; in the 
Workhouse, at Rutland, 61; in the Reform School, at Vergennes, 
84; and in the Asylum for the Insane, at Brattleboro (which is 
a private institution, owned by a corporation), 430. The total expen- 
ditures for two years were a little over $260,000. 

The earnings of convicts in the State Prison for two years were 
$19,903: the prison cost, above its income, $17,461.90. The indus- 
try followed is shoemaking, under a contract. The earnings of the 
Workhouse from marble work, also under contract, were $8,075.94, 
and the net cost to the State only $4,586.55. 

The Reform School contains a department for boys and one for 
girls. The earnings of the boys were $6,900.19; the receipts from 
towns, $4,466.39; and from parents and others, $562.29. The net 
cost to the State, during the last of the two years ending July 31, 
1884, was $9,527.73, of which $7,392.59 was paid by the State treas- 
ury, and $2,225.14 by towns. From these figures, it would appear 
that the net cost to the State treasury of the penal and reformatory 
institutions of the State is less than $15,000 annually. 
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In the Reform School, the boys are engaged in cane-seating 
chairs. ‘The number of hours in school each day is four. The 
large and small boys are separated from each other, except in school 
and at their work. The play-ground has no fence about it; and 
there are no bars or grates on the buildings, save in two refractory 
rooms. From 75 to go per cent. of the boys and girls at this school 
make respectable citizens, after leaving it. 

[he annual income and expenditures of the Insane Asylum are 
about $85,000, which includes improvements and additions. For the 
insane poor, a charge of $3.75 per week is made; for private 
patients, from $4 to $7 per week. The certificate of two physicians, 
with the reasons for their opinion, under oath, are required in every 
case for admission; and the physicians certifying must be residents 
of the State, not members of the same firm, nor connected with any 
isylum in the State. 

As private charities, we have two Homes for Destitute Children, 
one in Burlington and the other in St. Albans. These have done, and 
are doing, a most humane and excellent work, by which the people of 
the State are laid under a debt of gratitude to them, especially to the 
Home in Burlington, which has been longest. in the field. 


VIRGINIA, 


The report from Virginia was signed by I. M. Curry, William E. 
Hatcher, and John B, Crenshaw.— The Virginia Penitentiary, which 
was for many years a charge upon the State, in its last printed report 
(1883), states its net earnings to be $20,155.97 ; number of prisoners, 
959. There is a large chapel provided for the use of the prisoners ; 
and divine service is conducted by ministers from the different 
congregations in the city of Richmond, where the prison is situated. 
A Sabbath-school is carried on Sunday afternoon. 

The management of the Penitentiary is under the charge of a 


board of directors, superintendent, general agent, and surgeon. A 
portion of the convicts are hired out on railroads ; but the most of 
them, except what are necessary to make the cloth, etc., for the pris- 
oners, are hired toa shoe manufacturing company, and to manufacture 
tobacco. 


The Eastern Lunatic Asylum is at Williamsburg, and is the oldest 
in the State. It is supported by appropriations from the State 
treasury, aided by the amount received from patients able to pay, 
and the proceeds of their large farm and garden. 

The number of lunatics in and out of asylums, of both colors, in 
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Virginia, is probably about 1,500, or about 1 to every 1,000 of 
population. This does not include the insane of the State who are 
treated in private asylums. 

The annual per capita cost is reported at $216. The officers 
of the asylum are eleven directors, chosen from different portions of 
the State, superintendent, who is chief physician, with two assist. 
ants, steward, assistant steward, clerk, storekeeper, supervisor, and 
matron. 

The Western Lunatic Asylum is at Staunton, and is under the 
management of a Board of Directors and officers, like the Eastern, 

The president reports that it is his aim to furnish as many, and as 
great a variety of amusements, as possible, compatible, of course, 
with the duties of attendants and other employés. The Tuesday 
evening “dance” is, and for a long time has been, a permanent 
“ fixture” here, at which very many of the inmates are in attendance, 
of whom a large majority engage in the exercise with spirit and 
animation, and where all deport themselves with becoming propriety. 
Numbers of those who, while in the wards, have to be constantly 
watched, for fear they may do themselves or others physical harm, or 
literally tear the clothes from their bodies, will appear in the amuse- 
ment hall with dignity, and conduct themselves with such perfect 
propriety as to create some doubt in the minds of strangers as to 
which is the patient and which the person in charge. Besides the 
furnishing of amusements to the insane, we find that suitable em- 
ployment, for all classes who can be induced to participate, is 
recognized as an important element in the treatment of our patients 
and a matter of much concern with us. 

The Central Lunatic Asylum, for colored insane, has been re- 
moved, within the year, to a pleasant location near Petersburg. |i 
has new and commodious buildings, and has the same general man- 
agement as the other asylums. 

The Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind is situated at Staunton. It is largely supported by appropria- 
tions from the State treasury, but receives aid from tuition fees, and 
a small amount from the work-shops of the institution. The reports 
show that they are in good condition. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute is situated at 
Hampton, Va. On June 30, 188s, it had enrolled in all 675: young 
men, 400; 275 girls. Of these, 468 have attended the day school; 
and the balance, 207, the night school. Of 125 Indian students, 20 
are included in the regular normal classes, and 12 in the night class. 
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‘he rest are preparatory, and are not counted above. Average 
‘tendance for the year, 590. All but 30 are boarders from abroad, 
representing sixteen States and Territories. From Virginia, 311 

Jored students. 

The Industrial Systems.— The reports herewith submitted give an 
account of the year’s work, which has been, on the whole, a satis- 
actory one. 

Colored students have been employed as follows, an average of 
170 of them working all day and studying at night :— 
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Night students not infrequently flinch from the ordeal of ten hours’ 
work and two hours’ night study; but the plan, with the average of 
100 boys and 60 girls, is a success. 

This institution received State aid in 1885 to the amount of 
$10,463.36; is in a prosperous condition, and doing a good work 
both among the colored population of this State and Indian youths 

nt in from the West. 

lhe Agricultural and Mechanical College, situated at Blacksburg, 
Va., is doing a good work in training of young men. 

The Richmond Institute and Hartshorn Memorial College, both at 
Richmond, have been established for the purpose of giving educa- 
tional advantages in the higher branches to colored youths of both 
sexes, the first-named hereafter to be devoted to training of young 
men for the ministry. Both of these institutions, established by con- 
tributions from associations and individuals, are doing noble work. 

The following is the list of the Richmond charities: Female 
Humane Association ; Protestant Episcopal Church Home; Baptist 
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Home; St. Paul’s Church Home; St. Paul’s Church Home for 
Aged and Infirm Women ; St. Sophia’s Home, of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor; Richmond Home for Old Ladies; Retreat for the 
Sick; St. Luke’s Home for the Sick ; City Mission; Male Orphan 
Asylum; Female Orphan Asylum; Friends’ Orphan Asylum, col- 
ored, male and female; St. Joseph’s Academy, Parochial School, 
and Orphan Asylum; Magdalen Asylum, known as “ Spring Street 
Home”; Dispensary of the Medical College of Virginia; Exchange 
for Women’s Work; City Almshouse. 

The above-named charities are well conducted, and doing a noble 
work, but no doubt can be improved by an interchange of views 
on details of management, in which opinion we are confirmed by 
a perusal of the report of your' last Annual Conference. 

Your committee is convinced that there is much need, especially 
in the prisons and poorhouses, of a more perfect separation of the 
sexes, and of having matrons in the prisons to have charge of the 
females. There is also a great need of more care in keeping sepa- 
rate the young and inexperienced from the older and hardened 
criminals. It is manifest that at present our prisons are schools 
of vice, especially in the cities. We are glad to be able to state 
that our city authorities have already taken steps toward the building 
of a House of Correction for the young. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Mr. JAMES WICKERSHAM, Tacoma.— There are few charitable or 
correctional institutions in this Territory. The sparseness of the 
population and the opportunity to obtain a homestead on govern- 
ment land and begin a small business without opposition enable 
a man to be honest and above want. There are no poorhouses in 
the Territory, and out-door relief is seldom given by the counties. 
The Territorial Prison is at Seattle, on the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, between Puget Sound and the Columbia River. 
The building is of wood, two stories in height, with twelve inch 
walls. The cells are all in the lower story, in two rows, eighteen 
cells in each, with a twelve-foot corridor between them in the centre. 
The number of prisoners is about seventy. The prison is leased to 
contractors, who are paid seventy cents a day for each inmate. 
They have the labor of prisoners besides, but are required to furnish 
guards, medical attendance, food, and clothing. The convicts work 
in a cooper-shop and on a hop-ranch near the prison; but the 
lessees have erected a sash and door factory, and will work them in 
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it, A new prison is soon to be built at Walla Walla. There is no 
“osood time law” in the code; but the legislature by joint resolution 
recommends the governor to grant a commutation of sentence to 
deserving convicts, and it is done. The United States Penitentiary 
is on MecNeill’s Island, in Puget Sound, near Tacoma. The average 
number of prisoners is 20. Since 1873 there have been 195 in all. 
The only occupation of the prisoners consists in clearing land. The 
United States marshal is in charge. There is a county jail in each 
county, but badly kept. The promiscuous herding of young and old, 
men, women, and children, whites, Chinese, and Indians, makes of a 
jail a school of vice maintained at county expense. 
- The most respectable institution in the Territory is the Hospital 
for Insane, which occupies the old Fort Steilacoom barracks, near 
lacoma, and is well managed by Dr. J. Waughop. This hospital 
has seven hundred acres of land, is well situated, and has an abun- 
dance of pure spring water. The buildings are old, and need con- 
stant repairs. An appropriation of $100,000 for new buildings will 
be asked of the legislature next fall. The number of patients is 164, 
of whom 131 are men and 33 women. The cost of support is $4.89 
for each patient each week. 

The Catholics maintain hospitals at Vancouver, Seattle, and Walla 
Walla, and orphan asylums at Vancouver and at Cowlitz Prairie. 
All classes are admitted into these institutions, and persons pay who 
an. The orphan asylums receive also the aged and infirm, male or 

The Episcopal church has St. Luke’s Hospital, at Tacoma. 

An earnest effort is to be made to secure the establishment of an 

asylum for the deaf and dumb, which is much needed. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Rev. R. R. Swope, Wheeling.— The State of West Virginia is but 
sparsely settled, the wave of emigration having passed over it to the 
territory beyond. There is but one place — Wheeling — large 
enough to be designated a city. The people of the State are mostly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and are industrious and thrifty. In 
such a community, the dependent class is small; and there has not 
been the need of organizations of benevolence such as exist in more 
populous States. 


Ample provision is made by statute for those unfortunates who, by 
reason of ill health or other cause, are compelled to have recourse to 
public charity. ‘The care of the poor in every county devolves upon 
the county court, which is empowered to appoint overseers of the 
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poor in every magisterial district, and to provide, when the same js 
needed, an infirmary, workhouse, or other place of general reception, 
But the number of poor persons to be cared for at the expense of the 
county is in many cases so small that places of general reception are 
not provided. When this is the case, the authorities board the poor 
with such person or persons as will take them ata small sum. This 
provision has supplied matter for numerous sensational articles in the 
press ; but, so far as I can learn, no authenticated instances of abuse 
have been established. It may not be the best possible way of caring 
for the poor ; but it is the best practicable, in the present condition of 
the community. 

The State institutions for charity and correction comprise the 
Penitentiary, at Moundsville, the Hospital for the Insane, at Weston, 
and the Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, at Romney. 

The Penitentiary contains 223 cells, which are small, being but 
4 by 7 by 7 feet, and are without forced ventilation. At the present 
time there are 256 inmates, thus requiring 33 persons to be doubled 
in these small cells, or else congregated in rooms which are not fitted 
for the safe lodgement of ordinary criminals. Such conditions are 
detrimental to the health of the prisoners, and account for the high 
mortality rate at the institution. In other respects, the prison is as 
well conducted as the average. The food supplied is of good quality, 
and is varied: from day to day. The discipline is not strict, and the 
prisoners give one the impression of being well treated. The con- 
tract system of labor is in vogue; and, by this means, the prison is 
almost self-supporting. The earnings last year fell but $165.86 short 
of the ordinary expenses. 

The Hospital for the Insane, at the time of its completion, in 1881, 
was thought to be sufficiently large to accommodate all the insane of 
the State for years tocome. The reports of the superintendent, for 
the last three years, however, show a rapid increase of patients. ‘The 
hospital is now crowded to its utmost capacity ; and there are many 
patients confined in jails throughout the State, waiting for admission. 
The whole number of patients under treatment is 764. 

The Institute for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind had an attendance of 
126 pupils in 1884,— 83 deaf and 43 blind. It is estimated that 
those who enjoy the elevating influence of intellectual and moral 
instruction at the institution constitute about one-third of the blind 
and deaf children in the State. It would be well to make larger 
provision for these silent and sightless ones. 

This remark will apply to all the State institutions for charity and 
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correction. They are all inadequate to the needs of the population. 
The great resources of the State are attracting the attention of the 
capital. The population is steadily increasing, and there is a 
proportionate growth of the criminal and unfortunate classes. The 
State authorities should at once set about making the necessary 
provision, and in so doing will express the generous and intelligent 
sympathy of the people of the State. 

“There are several local organizations for benevolent purposes, of 
which it is difficult to obtain statistics. In Wheeling there is a 
Woman’s Aid Society, which cares for the sick and destitute; a 
Children’s Home, which cares for poor and neglected orphans, and 
finds them homes in respectable families ; also a Hospital and an 
Orphanage, under the care of the Roman Catholic Church. These 
all accomplish, in a quiet way, a great amount of good. 


WISCONSIN, 


Mr. H. H. Gites, Madison.— The first biennial session of the 
legislature was held last winter. Several acts of importance, as 


affecting the dependent classes, were passed. It was made unlawful 
the keeping of paupers on what is known as the contract 


system; that is, to pay a weekly or stated sum per pauper, and give 
the overseer the use of the farm. With the expiration of existing 


contracts, counties will not continue to pay a premium for neglect 
of paupers by those to whose care they are intrusted. The powers 
of the State Board of Charities and Reform, in transferring chronic 
insane to and from county asylums, were enlarged and made more 
explicit. The superintendent of a county asylum, on the written 
recommendation of the county physician, is now authorized to allow 
an insane patient to go out, on leave of absence. 

he legislature established a State School for Dependent Children, 
and appropriated $30,000 to purchase a site and begin the erection 
of buildings. With this school in operation, all the defective classes 
will be provided for, except the feeble-minded. 

During the year, Dr. R. M. Wiginton, of the State Hospital for 
the Insane, has taken the place of Dr. Walter Kempster as superin- 
tendent of the Northern Hospital ; and Dr. Buckmaster, an assistant 
physician in the State Hospital, was promoted to the superintend- 
ency of that institution. No other changes in the official heads of 
State institutions have taken place. 

Under laws passed two years ago, authorizing the establishment 
of private hospitals for the insane, one has been opened at Wanwa- 
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tosa, a suburb of Milwaukee ; and Dr. McBride, the former superip- 
tendent of the Milwaukee Insane Asylum, has taken charge of jt. 
He resigned his position as superintendent; and Dr. Scribner, his 
assistant, was placed in charge as superintendent of the county 
institution. , 

Wisconsin has six State institutions for the criminal, dependent, 
and defective classes. The State Hospital for the Insane, with an 
average population, last year, of 510, cost $91,722.22, or $3.46 pet 
capita per week. The Northern Hospital for the Insane, with an 
average of 613, cost $117,110.50, or $3.67 per week. ‘The School for 
the Deaf and Dumb, with an average of 205, cost $35,666.30, or 
$3.61 per week. The School for the Blind, with an average of 63, 
cost $17,535.32, or $5.34 per week. The Industrial School for Boys, 
with an average of 300, cost $42,229.74, or $2.71 per week. The 
State Prison, with an average of 398, cost $53,949.52, or $3.61 per 
week, ‘The total average number cared for was 2,090. 

Besides these, it has the Industrial School for Girls, managed by 
a corporation of ladies, for which the State erected buildings, and 
owns them. It has also the Milwaukee County Insane Asylum, for 
which it paid one-half the cost of the buildings; and it pays Milwau- 
kee County $2.75 per week per capita for the care of its own insane. 

Twelve county asylums for the care of the chronic insane are now 
in operation, with an aggregate insane population, April 30, 188s, of 
732. The number of insane under public care, at that date, was 
2,177. We do not know of an insane person in the State, needing 
public care, who is not receiving it; and all who do not are 
humanely and comfortably provided for. The State Board of Char 
ities and Reform confidently expresses the opinion that the long 
vexed question of the humane and economical care of the large and 
increasing number of the chronic insane is solved, in the system 
which that State has adopted, of county ~eage under State supervision. 
Its peculiar features are: small seoliaak Uae rece of individual 
attention, with the removal of all or nearly all restraint and the 
furnishing of occupation for the inmates. In numerous instances, 
the results in individual cases are surprising. There is a general 
improvement, both mental and physical, in nearly all the patients. 
The State board holds the purse-strings ; and, if the care bestowed 
does not fully come up to the rules prescribed, the county authorities 
are notified, and the cause of complaint is at once removed. The 
cost or maintenance in the county asylums is from $1.28 to $2.27 per 
week. The average cost per week, last year, was $1.79. ‘The 
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varying cost depends upon the size and productiveness of the 


farm, as well as the skill or tact of the overseer and employés in 


ducing the insane to work. The asylum buildings are plain, 
substantial structures, costing from $200 to $400 per bed. No chem- 
ical restraint, so called, is ever used; and physical restraint has been 
reduced to its minimum. For April, the total restraints were: one 
man half a day in seclusion ; one shut in his room for three days, 
another for three hours ; and one kept in his room most of the time, 
by order of the county judge, against the wish of the overseer. For 
that month, the restraints other than seclusion were about the 
average for the past six months. ‘There is but one crib-bed in sight 
the twelve county insane asylums. In four of them, with an 
insane population of 289, no doors are locked between the hours of 
eight in the morning and six at night ; and, in all of them, two-thirds 
of the wards have open doors during the daytime. 


WYOMING. 
No report received. 
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Provision for the Jnsane. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR 
THE INSANE. 


BY JOHN B, CHAPIN, M.D., 


PHYSICIAN AND SUPERINTENDENT PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR INSANE, 


THE earliest expression of views adopted by any organization in this 
country regarding the care of the insane appears in the form of reso- 
lutions or formulas adopted by the Association of Medical Superin- 
tendents of Asylums for the Insane. Prior to the organization of 
that body in 1844, the construction of asylums for the insane, the 
nature of insanity and its treatment, the increase of the insane, and 
the probable demand for their care were subjects but little studied 
or understood in this country. The number of persons skilled in the 
treatment of the insane was small, and the knowledge they possessed 
of the nature of insanity was limited. The relations the insane held 
to the community were not clearly defined. The insane were scat- 
tered over a wide extent of country, confined in rooms at their homes, 
in jails and alms-houses, and their claims had not received general 
public consideration. Charitably disposed citizens of Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston had been moved to make limited hospital 
accommodation ; and the States of Virginia, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Connecticut, New York, and Ohio had created asylums for the insane. 

The propositions, discussions, papers, and annual reports of mem- 
bers of the Association, extending over a period of forty years, com- 
prise valuable suggestions and opinions upon the relations of the 
insane and the subject of insanity, embracing its treatment, plans for 
the construction of asylums, the jurisprudence of insanity, the obliga- 
tions of the community to the insane, internal administration of 
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asylums, and the commitment of the insane. The propositions and 


principles of that body are of the most catholic and comprehensive 


character, contemplating for all classes of the insane a uniform, liberal 
standard of hospital care. To these propositions, that body as an 
organization has adhered pertinaciously, whether wisely or unwisely ; 
and its work must stand to mark the beginning and end of the first 
period in the history of provision for the insane in this country. 

A second period begins with the creation of the State Board of 
Charities of Massachusetts in 1863, and, subsequently, similar boards 
in other States, with large powers of visitation and supervision over 
State charitable institutions, including asylums, hospitals, poor-houses, 
and places where insane persons are confined. State provision for 
the insane, from causes that need not now be enumerated, has proved 
inadequate to the demand. While the minority have been, and are, 
in well-equipped asylums according to the prevalent plans, the larger 
proportion of the insane have been, and are, still, in poor-houses pro- 
vided by counties, towns, and municipalities. The organic laws of 
the asylums provide, and public policy sanctions, a preference for the 
idmission of recent and curable cases. The law and the usages of 
the asylums draw a line between cases considered curable and those 
regarded incurable, discriminating against the latter. At the begin- 
ning of this period, two systems of caring for the insane were in 
actual operation: the State asylums, managed by State officers re- 
porting and responsible to the State governments; and county poor- 
houses or infirmaries, sustained and managed by local authorities, 
each according to a code of their own creation, differing in their 
policy and of no continuing policy, subject to no official visitation, 
examination, or report. The creation of boards of State charities 
and lunacy, with ample powers for the official visitation of all 
asylums, and particularly that portion of the insane not in asylums, 
is such a concession to an advanced public sentiment as to be 
regarded as the beginning of a new era. What commission has not 
been depressed and overwhelmed by the problems that confronted 
it, as, in the discharge of its official duty, it has moved from county 
to county, for the first time inspecting arrangements for the care of 
the poor,—the houses that contain the respectable aged and infirm 
poor, who have gone “ over the hills to the poor-house”’ to spend the 
remainder of their days ; the sick; orphan children ; waifs; the de- 
traded poor, reduced by vicious propensities and intemperance’; the 
honest poor, who from lack of force or physical ability have drifted 
to the refuge of the poor-house ; the imbecile, the idiot, and insane — 
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all cared for under one roof by perhaps a single keeper and his wife. 
with such aid as the pauper population of the house affords! These 
incongruous elements crowd the alms-house, not because it is the best 
place for them, but because it is the only receptacle perhaps that js 
provided. In the administration, the lunatic and the idiot are the 
discordant, disturbing elements. If noisy, melancholy, helpless, de 
mented, filthy, or needing medical treatment, the insane person js 
misplaced in any alms-house. The lack of medical attendance, facij- 
ities for classification, attendants, utter ignorance of the require 
ments and nature of insanity shown in the plans of buildings, the 
system of appointments, which often permits the selection of im- 
proper officers, lead to the adoption of repressive measures, strong 
rooms or cells, rooms in dark basements or attics, isolated and de. 
tached sheds, unnecessary mechanical restraint, even chains and 
balls, scanty clothing, or the covering which straw affords. These 
establishments, as well as the asylums created by the State, repre- 
sent both the average public indifference toward the helpless who 
are out of sight, rather than the true sentiment, and the degree to 
which the public conscience is quickened in discharging its duties to 
the insane when aroused. 

The first effort of a board is to acquaint itself with the extent and 
scope of its work, which it proceeds to do by collecting histories of 
institutions, statistics, and facts, which are embodied in an annual 
report, together with such observations as the various inspections 
may have suggested. The earlier reports are usually full of start- 
ling revelations, abounding in subjects for serious contemplation ; 
and, while the way to improvement and reform has not always 
seemed to be clear on the one hand, and embarrassments have ex- 
isted in the other direction, meanwhile there has been the advantage 
gained of public agitation and attention, discussion, and diffusion of 
information, resulting in the imperceptible and quiet education of 
the board itself and the people at large. It has often consequently 
happened that, when a board was prepared to present an important 
recommendation or reform, public sentiment has been found to be 
in entire accord with it. 

Of the 92,000 insane persons in the United States, 43,000 are not 
in asylums.* In the several States where Boards of State Charities 
exist, as well as in other States, their interests will be greatly affected 
by the policy which the boards may recommend and promote. No 
way has been found by which the support of the insane poor can be 


*W. E. Sylvester, M.D., “Statistics of Insanity, 1885.”” 
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| or evaded. Like other dependents, they exist in every com- 

and the number increases from causes not fully understood 
trolled. It is a recognized fact that, if they are promptly 
, a larger number will recover than if early treatment be 
ed. A majority, however, of those attacked will not recover, 


will live an average life, in a chronic condition of lunacy, for 


or more years. What shall be the policy of the State in 

for the large and increasing numbers of the insane in their 
stage, and in their chronic state, so far as they have rela- 

to the public by reason of their dependence, friendlessness, 

ty to neglect and abuse by reason of their helplessness, 
ced deprivation of personal liberty, the cost and kind of public 
ldings for their occupation and their subsequent support, are the 
ems constantly before us as citizens and in our official relations. 

» State, it may be said, may be urged to establish, in its sovereign 
pacity, certain principles which shall govern somewhat uniformly 
lisposition of the insane. The State may insist that all cases of 
sanity over which it may exercise control, that require the custodial 
‘ medical treatment best furnished by a well-appointed asylum for 
proper care, shall be sent to an established State institution. 
exceptional instances, only such mild and harmless cases as do 

t require the care of an asylum may be permitted to be cared for 
county institutions. The State may be urged to create Boards of 
vate Charities and, where the magnitude of the interests will warrant, 
nmisstoners of Lunacy, and confer, among other powers, authority 
lake visitations to all places where the insane are detained ; 
letermine and prescribe a uniform standard of care for the insane 
‘onfined in poor-houses, the number of attendants and the medical 
‘rvice ; to approve all plans and alterations of county institutions 
lesigned for the care of the insane, as well as reasonable powers 
enforce their regulations. The boards thus created should have 
authority to prohibit the use of cellars, attics, rooms without win- 
and out-houses for the confinement of the insane. Special 
owers may properly be vested in such boards to investigate on 
complaint, or on their own motion, cases that come within their 
iowledge of alleged improper and inhuman confinement and 
restraint with chains in their own homes, such as are occasionally 
brought to public notice. Boards of State Charities and Commis- 
ioners of Lunacy should be empowered, if necessary, to invoke the 
aid of judicial officers to order summarily the transfer of any lunatic 
trom a county poor-house or improper place of confinement to a 
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State asylum, if in their judgment the improvement of the condition 
or recovery of the insane person would thereby be promoted. Such 
powers now exist in some of the States in an undefined form, but 
may be properly enlarged and more vigorously exercised. Statutes 
may be enacted to provide special penalties for the wilful abuse of 
an insane person by kicking, striking, or whipping, which, if posted 
in the rooms of all attendants, would exercise a wholesome effect jn 
preventing such occurrences. No objection ought to be made to 
these propositions. They are in accord with the humane impulses 
of our people, and, if expressed in the form of legislative enact 
ments, would be accepted with universal unanimity. If executed, 
they would tend at once to elevate the standard of care of the 
insane, and not leave it, as is too often the case, to the caprice, 
changing policy, and supposed political expediency of localities. 

It is believed the powers of Boards of State Charities in respect 
to asylums and many of the charities are wisely limited to exam- 
inations and reports of their actual condition and operations, and the 
investigation of alleged abuses or mal-administration, and that it is 
not a wise policy to commit to one central governing body the re- 
sponsibility of administering their internal affairs. Whatever may 
be the objections to local boards intrusted with the management of 
State institutions, there are other largely compensating advantages 
in their favor. The asylums are thus brought in direct relation to 
the people, and a larger number of persons are interested and icen- 
tified with their success. Boards of State Charities may exercise 
a wholesome oversight and supervision, observe the best methods, 
and urge their general adoption. The value of official reports of 
visitations to asylums and receptacles for the insane, with such 
minuteness of detail as will warrant the formation of an intelligent 
opinion of their exact condition, cannot be overestimated. Much 
may be thus accomplished toward the guiding of public opinion in 
the right direction, the correction of abuses and mal-administration, 
the moral support of officers in the discharge of their delicate trusts, 
as,well as to elevate and improve an existing system. Encourage- 
ment and co-operation may accomplish more to this end than a spirit 
of criticism and fault-finding, which leaves a sting. If it has been 
worth the while to create hospitals and charities, it is of the next 
importance to cherish, strengthen, and sustain them against contin- 
gencies, mistakes, and influences constantly tending to their deterio- 
ration, At a time when a morbid, sensitive, sensational sentiment 
pervades the public mind regarding asylums for the insane, official 
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rts may reveal their actual condition, correct misapprehension, 
lisarm suspicion. 

- tendency of legislation relative to the insane is toward a more 

rm of commitment to the asylums. This subject affects the 

; of the sane and the insane, and should receive the careful 

leration of the members of this body, as experience shows how 

ngly difficult it is to remove what are called safeguards of 

il liberty. The question is too apt to be considered as one 

ing solely the personal liberty of the citizen, and not as to the 

sposition to be made of a person of disordered mind, whose 

hope of recovery is the medical and moral treatment of a 

tal for the insane. The law usually does not contemplate any 

ion between the insane who are believed by physicians 

ble to treatment and those who by reason of delusions are 

e to be at large or have not the capacity to care for themselves, 

require the custodial care of an asylum. While loose lunacy 

ws may possibly permit the admission of a questionable case at rare 
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vals, the number of cases of incipient insanity, nervous exhaus- 


nd depression leading to insanity, mild forms of derangement 


‘ir early and curable stages, which will be excluded by a com- 
with more rigid forms of commitment, or until an average 
1an can satisfy himself of the existence of insanity, will be 
larger. Physicians, who certify to the existence of insanity as 

step preliminary to admission to an asylum, have been uncom- 
tably reminded of the personal liability which accompanies their 
Some of them hesitate therefore to act until the insanity is 

yunced and fully developed. Superintendents of asylums, re- 

to incur risks, come to look upon a strong form of commit- 

t as their secure bulwark against the public odium attending the 
ration of an illegal detention of a person not insane. In the 
mean time, the asylum, originally designed, perhaps, as a curative 
|, the doors of which should swing inward and outward with 

equal freedom, is in danger of merging into a place of detention for 
chronics or a lunatic prison. ‘Too little time has elapsed to form an 
pinion of the results that are to follow the laws recently enacted 
in several of the States. Without cxpressing a judgment as to the 
wisdom of the legislation, there are abundant indications that the 
number of cases brought to asylums in the recent stages of insanity 
as well as the number of recoveries are diminishing as compared with 
‘ormer years. The suggestion for the establishment of hospitals for 


the treatment of cases of mild forms of derangement and “nervous 
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cases” that has been made is a concession that the lunacy agitation 
of the past few years has resulted in surrounding the admission o| 
recent cases with such forms as practically to exclude them, and tha; 
something must be done for these persons. It is worthy of consid 
eration whether the doors of the hospitals might not open freely on 
a voluntary request for admission by those thus affected, who, in the 
judgment of the physician and superintendent, can appreciate th 
nature of the act they contemplate, and who shrink from the publicity 
and difficulty of a judicial commitment. Hospitals and asylums, 
having been created and erected for the treatment of the insane 
presumably in the curable stage as well as for other cases, the spe 
tacle is witnessed of a disposition to hedge the admission of every 
case, whether for medical treatment or custodial care, with the same 
forms and difficulties. 

A review of the lunacy history of recent years presents a gratify. 
ing advance of various measures for the improved care and treat 
ment of the insane, which have received the approval and earnest 
support of the boards composing this Conference. Plans of asylum 
construction have been reviewed and reconsidered in the light of 
added experience and additional requirements, and wide departures 
have been made from former structures. The asylum at Willard, 
N.Y., with its central hospital building and groups of detached blocks ; 
the detached buildings in connection with the Middletown, Conn., 
Asylum ; the open wards of the Government Asylum, at Washington; 
the asylum at Kankakee, IIl., made up of separate blocks and a 
hospital structure ; the proposed asylum at Toledo, Ohio; the recom 
mendations of a large number of superintendents of asylums in the 
same direction,— show the tendency to adapt plans to classes 
conditions of the insane. The possibilities have not yet been 
attained. The erection of the Bancroft wards of the asylum at 
Concord, N.H.; the projected cottage in connection with the Butler 
Hospital at Providence ; the “cottage by the sea” opened under the 
auspices of the Friends’ Asylum of Philadelphia ; the Mountain House 
in connection with the Vermont Asylum,—foreshadow marked 
changes in the future plans for the insane of the private class. The 
time is not far distant when those who are obliged for any cause 
to seek the care and treatment of a-hospital will not find the change 
from their own homes so great a transition as it is under the present 
system. While much has been done to improve the care and sur 
roundings of the insane poor, there seems to be an equally important 
work to be done for the insane of the independent class. 
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\mong the results that may be said to have been accomplished by 
lans of recent years are a decided reduction in the cost of con- 
tion and in the maintenance of patients, as shown in the reports 
e Middletown, Kankakee, Norristown, and Willard Asylums. 

the tax-paying portion of the community has, with some justice, 

lained of a disposition to adopt extravagant plans and methods 
struction, one of the great obstacles to more extended State 
ision for the insane is in a fair way of removal by plans embody- 
ceneral features of those asylums to which allusion has been 

There has been a gain to the insane in the willingness shown 
ake larger accommodations; in the increased personal liberty 
ed; the opportunity to extend the various occupations incident 
irge community; and in the construction of asylums which will 
it the congregation, with segregation, of large numbers under 

direction and superintendence of State officers. 

It is equally satisfactory to refer to the improved internal con- 
lition and administration of many of the asylums. Candor com- 
pels us to acknowledge that some of the results have been aided by 
fair and wholesome criticism, which has furnished the moral support 


1° 


to bring about changes as well as an incentive to devise ways for 
improvement. It is an unfortunate error to cultivate an opinion 

any human work is perfect or cannot be improved. Increased 
attention has been bestowed upon the internal decoration of wards, 
with pictures, plants, agreeable shades of paint, and bright stencils. 
‘he night service of asylums has been improved by employment 
of night attendants to care for suicidal cases, epileptics, and dirty 
patients. This service may be made more effective generally than 
is usually found to exist. In every large public asylum there is 
an accumulation of a number of bed-ridden patients, dements in a 
feeble condition, and epileptics. In the usual arrangement of a hos- 
pital, they do not appear to have a proper location. It is quite likely 
they are in wards where they are not desired because their habits 
and condition are offensive to other occupants, or they are in upper 
wards from which they have not the strength to reach the ground. 
Wards may be prepared for this class with large associated dormi- 
tories, to be attended with an efficient corps of night attendants ; or, 
what would be a better arrangement, a separate building, one story 
in height, embracing a day room, or ward, and the dormitory with a 
few single rooms adjoining. ‘The experience at Willard showed that 
ten per cent. of the whole number might be placed in a building of 


this character, a plan for which I submitted and recommended to the 
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trustees of that asylum. It seems that some special arrangement 
for this class is very desirable, where the number is sufficient to 
warrant it. 

Notwithstanding the differences of opinion that have been enter 
tained about the supposed necessity of mechanical restraint in the 
care of the insane, as a matter of fact a great and rapid diminy 
tion of its use has actually taken place. In many of the asylums, 
it is abolished or dispensed with, except in special cases where its 
use would not be questioned. The concurrent experience and 
testimony are that with its abolition there have followed an improved 
service in all parts of the asylum, diminished excitement and _ vio- 
lence, and an entire change in the wards set apart for refractory 
patients. This great result has been rendered possible by the 
substitution of an improved personal attendance. It has not been, 
and cannot be, effected successfully by an impulse or the issue of an 
order. There must precede the patient training and preparation o! 
a corps of attendants to appreciate that non-restraint in the manage- 


quality of personal attendance for mechanical and architectural con- 
trivances, and that abolition of mechanical restraint is not the whole 
of the system. The existence and amount of restraint may be said 
to be the gauge and measure of the quality of service rendered by 
attendants in any asylum. Every superintendent, who may even 
regret its use, and earnestly endeavor to abandon it, may not see the 
way clear to do so, by reason of the inefficiency of his attendants or 
from causes beyond his control. It is important, as a step toward an 
improved service, to retain reliable head attendants and supervisors, 
whose example is of great value in training new attendants, by 
offering increased wages and allowances. A small increase of pay 
to a few attendants, with the understanding that they will care fo: 
the patients of the refractory wards without mechanical restraint, has 
proved to be productive of excellent results and the commencement 
of a non-restraint system. The amount thus required is an insignifi- 
cant consideration in comparison with the great gain that will result 
to the whole asylum service. In a brief period, as changes constantly 
occur, a new generation of attendants will be found to be engaged in 
the asylum work, who know nothing of the use of restraint, and may 
never have seen it employed. Much of the mistrust and complaint 
about the care of the insane may be traced to the unwise and 
unfortunate selection and bad conduct of attendants, many of 
whom are asylum tramps, wandering from one asylum to another, 
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x with them their vices and demoralizing practices. The time 
ned to this report will not permit more than an allusion to the 
rtant relation attendants upon the insane have to the best results 
re all in various ways interested in promoting. I cannot, how- 
omit to notice and commend the establishment of a training 

for attendants by Dr. Andrews, of the State Hospital at 

lo, and the extension of the State civil service rules to embrace 

. selection of attendants for all of the State asylums of New York, 

as a public recognition of this important element in asylum adminis- 
‘*. 

ccupation and diversion of the insane have received increased 

tion, but will vary usually according to the class of patients re- 

Their employment should be governed by some principle 


ie reference to their treatment and their relation to the econ- 
my of the asylum service rather than the pecuniary return to be 
expected. It would be an erroneous impression, if entertained, to 
suppose that all of the insane are capable of engaging in some kind 

labor or occupation, or have the physical ability to do so. The 
majority of recent cases suffer from physical impairment or mental 
strain of some kind, and their insanity has been induced by over- 
work or deteriorating influences. They need rest and prolonged 

uperating treatment. Every State asylum, however, contains a 
number of cases that have passed the recent stage, who are in fair 
physical health, but their mental state is stationary. The effort 
should be made with considerable persistence to divert this class 
from their fixed delusions, and from the idleness and inertness which 
so commonly characterize asylum life, into the ordinary and normal 
channels of thought and occupation. ‘The primary object sought by 

cupation, diversion, schools, assemblies of patients, or in whatever 
direction the effort may be directed, is to arouse and fix the atten- 
tion. Labor of a continuous and even monotonous kind leads to the 
formation of habits of industry which become fixed and _ re-estab- 
lished. No objection should be offered to the application of the 
avails of the labor of the insane toward a reduction of the cost of 
their support in a public institution. 


There has been no purpose to introduce strictly professional topics 


relating to the insane that have a more appropriate place elsewhere, 
but it is proper to state in this assembly that superintendents of 
asylums and the medical profession are directing more intelligent 
attention to the therapeutics and pathology of insanity, and that 
these subjects now form a part of the system of medical instruction 
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in several medical colleges. The profession at large is becoming 
better informed about insanity and its treatment, owing, partly, to 
recent legislation devolving upon physicians the preparation of a 
certificate of insanity for admission to the hospitals.” The State of 
New York has appliel its civil service rules to the selection of 
medical as well as other officers of the asylums. If such a depar 
shall prove an advance, it is likely it will be adopted elsewhere. The 
medical organization of asylums and hospitals does not appear to 
have received, however, that careful consideration due to oflicers, 
patients, and the great interest the State has in the best adminis 
tration possible of these institutions. In a large number of States, 
the medical administration of asylums suffers from frequent changes, 
some of which, it is to be regretted, are of a political nature. Under 
these circumstances there can be no accumulation of valuable experi 
ence in the treatment of the insane. The tendency of legislatures 
to enter upon investigations on the presentation of charges by 
discharged employés or patients, notwithstanding the machinery for 
the examination of asylums and the correction of abuses is in activ 
operation, is to be deprecated, as they are frequently sensational, 
tending to impair public confidence, and has had the effect to deter 
physicians from entering the public service, and to produce in the 
minds of those in the service a feeling of insecurity regarding their 
tenure of office. It is also a fact that the salaries paid are lowe: 
than the emoluments that attend the practice of medicine out of an 
asylum. It is particularly important that greater care should be 
exercised in the selection of assistant physicians, and that the senio 
assistants, if it be desirable to retain them, should be offered such 
compensation, in order that they may be induced to remain in the 
service, and that others may enter it with the reasonable hope 
promotion. The medical superintendents of asylums will be, as a 
rule, and always ought to be, selected from the whole number of 
available senior officers, without regard to the narrow feeling 
prejudice of State or locality ; but it is every way desirable that the 
class from which the selection is to be made shall be as large as 
possible and well qualified. 

Thanking you for your indulgence thus far, I have one more topi 
to present in conclusion. On the creation of a new asylum for the 
insane, it is the usual course for the appointing power to name a 
commission empowered to locate and prepare plans for its erection. 
The majority of such a commission is often without practical expe- 
rience or knowledge of the requirements of an asylum, and may be 
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| from the various considerations which usually influence 
ments. In preparing plans, they too often inconsiderately 

e existing plans with all their errors, and set about to erect 
ructure that will contribute more to the attractions of a locality 
the healing of the sick. Every commission sets out, ad initio, 
procure information by correspondence, personal visitation, and 
travel, often at private expense. ‘There is no repository of 

of asylums of this and other countries in the possession of any 
rovernment, or to be found here in the capital of the nation. 
great advantage would result from the opportunity of 

the best features of all systems, if accessible in our State 
Whether similar knowledge of plans of other departments 

and county work —as buildings for care of the poor, work- 
prisons, and reformatories —is equally desirable, I am not in 
tion to form an opinion. As all the States are constantly con- 
ted by problems pertaining to the care of their dependent and 
al classes, and particularly the insane, it would seem to be 
the province of this Conference to ask the Congress of the 


-d States to make provision for obtaining and placing within 


f 


f ali our State governments knowledge of the best existing 


yr their future guidance in the erection of buildings for the 
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ASYLUM CONSTRUCTION. 
THE RECOGNITION OF CLASSES OF THE INSANE. 
BY W. W. GODDING, M.D., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


se to whom the State confides the construction of its homes 
dependent classes, notably for the insane, have constant need 
the prayer, “Lead us not into temptation.” Temptation in 
two opposite directions. On the one hand, of State pride, to build 
something to eclipse all its neighbors; of architecture, to sacrifice 
comtort to some medizval renaissance ; and of ostentation, to lose 
sight, in grand parlors, vaulted ceilings, and vast spaces, of all which 
betokens home,— halls which so oppress by their stateliness that one 
eases to wonder that Marcus Aurelius said, “ Aven in a palace, life 
may be led well.” On the other hand is a temptation, born of the 
reaction from palace provision, to see at how low a per capita cost 
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accommodations can be constructed, until there is danger that 
laudable economy may degenerate into a narrow parsimony, the 
State setting the example in scant liberality of accommodation, only 
to be early outstripped in the race of penury by the counties 
building gloomy, barnlike receptacles, mere human coops, illustrat- 
ing the almshouse economy of cheap provision for the chronic 
insane. To-day, we excuse the inhumanity of such rookeries by 
saying of their unfortunate inmates, “ Anyway, they are better dead 
than alive” ; yet to-morrow, when the change comes to those pitiable 
lives, even as it came to Elijah, in a chariot of fire, somehow the 
startled community forgets that they are better so, and exclaims, 
“ Another holocaust of horror!” No, not in the days of immuring 
alone have crimes against humanity been committed in brick and 
mortar that are not easily atoned. In view of these frequent asylum 
conflagrations, it becomes the first duty of those in authority to call 
a halt to any economy in construction which fails to afford a prac- 
tically fire-proof provision for the helpless insane. 

With one thousand insane to be provided for at one centre, what 
shall you build? For the purposes of this paper, I assume that a 
stereotyped form of asylum architecture is no longer deemed essential, 
that an asylum is subject to the same laws of construction as any 
other building, and shall consider briefly what modifications are 
desirable to adapt it to different types and conditions of the disease. 

In assuming as my unit a thousand insane, I have taken for granted 
that the members of this Conference believe that a State should make 
provision for all of its insane. I waive the discussion of hospitals 
for acute cases and asylums for the chronic forms of insanity, the 
question of homes for boarding them round in the community, 
of provision by almshouse assignment under State control, or of any 
of the other ingenious substitutes for great aggregations of lunacy 
at central foci. I here neither approve nor condemn these projects, 
but, assuming that they will be fully discussed by this Conference at 
some other hour, shall confine myself to the simple question of the 
construction of accommodations suited to the thousand insane per- 
sons who would naturally need to be provided for at one centre, 
should a great State enter in earnest upon the work of caring for 
all of its insane. 

Beauty and salubrity of site, abundant water supply, convenient 
proximity to markets, and ready accessibility for the community who 
are to be accommodated by it,—these are the axioms of asylum 
construction. I will only suggest that, in this land of boundless 
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in, of homesteads for all, where even the myth of “forty acres 
a mule” was based on but a reasonable expectation, there should 
ecured for the asylum site not less than one acre for every 
ective inmate. Let this be obtained while the land is cheap. 
where it is so, if necessary; for there is nothing else so reasonable 
ce that will in the end prove so invaluable. Keep it in wood- 
keep it in pasture, keep it in anything until ready to use it,— 
keep it, sell your birthright rather than part with it! 

Whatever we decide to construct for our thousand lunatics, it must 

ire-proof, and recognize the distinction of sex. We may pass the 
executive buildings, the boiler-house, the stables, the laundry, the 

ry, the kitchen, without comment, only advising for them dis- 
tinct buildings rather than basements of any asylum structures; and 
we may venture to remark of the laundry, in passing, that the con- 
ror of Mexico did well in burning his ships, and that whoever, 
rtez-like, burns his power washing-machines, will probably find that, 
so doing, he has opened up one of the best avenues of employ- 
nt for a class of violent female patients of robust health and 
i\bounding animal life. Of our thousand insane in round numbers, 
hundred will be males. Of these, seven per cent. will need in- 
ary care, three per cent. will be halt and blind, five per cent. con- 
scent, five per cent. epileptic, five per cent. very noisy, five per 
considerably disturbed, five per cent. depressed and suicidal, 
er cent. especially dangerous, and ten per cent. careless and 
tidy in habit. The remaining fifty per cent. will be of varying ca- 
icity, but comparatively quiet, orderly cases. Seven-eighths of the 
hole will be chronic insane, but, since clinical observation shows no 
constant distinction as to violence, noise, untidiness, or other well- 
marked characteristic, to divide acute from chronic cases, we have no 
need to take this into account in considering the construction of 
accommodations. The question of their treatment in distinct estab- 
lishments is entirely another matter, but not discussed in my twenty 
minutes, if you please. 

Here, then, with our five hundred male insane, are at least eight 
classes that require special provision in construction, cases demand- 
ing bedsteads other than Procrustean. I say eight classes, allowing 
that the blind and maimed may properly be given a place in the 


infirmary, and that the disturbed and the very noisy may be provided 
for in distinct wards of the same building. 


Certain fundamental ideas connected with the different classes 
should be recognized in the building of their accommodations. 
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With our twenty-five especially dangerous cases, everything should 
be subordinate to the idea of perfect security; and for this a distinc: 
building is required. Whenever, in this paper, I say distinct build 
ing, the advocate of the congregate system of hospital construction 
will understand one distinct section; the believer in segregation, a 
separate structure, more or less removed. I am a believer in the 
segregate plan, but am devoting no part of my time here to arguing 
its merits. 

In providing for the dangerous homicidal class, make them secure. 
The community must be protected from the escape of murderous, 
irresponsible cranks, at all hazards. The philanthropist has no cal! 


to loosen any necessary restraint on this class. Make the glove of 
silk, but the hand of steel. Provide for the most, if not all of these, 
in single rooms. Build them narrow, say seven feet, so that they can 


never be made to provide for two. In building for this class, it j 
not extravagant to expend at the rate of $1,000 per capita; for, 
though dangerous, to them still belongs whatever of liberal provisio, 
is compatible with security. They may to advantage be empioyed at 
work in enclosed grounds: they have not forfeited their right to 
sunshine hor the air of heaven, to the vistas of trees, nor the rest 
green fields. The English do this sometimes with the happy a: 
rangement of a sunken boundary, which does not cut off the view 
like a high wall, while it is equally secure. About the building fo 
this class there should be an atmosphere of perfect security, that 
should be to the inmates, like the atmosphere, invisible. The wards 
should be small, admitting of being thrown together, with fixtures 
simple and substantial, giving no opportunities for concealment. 
Guard the windows, but do not narrow them; for, to those who are 
shut from the world, the heavens should be always open. 

The twenty-five epileptics will require a distinct building, with at 
least two subdivisions,— one for the quiet and harmless, the other for 
the class at times noisy and violent. Probably, one or two wil! re 
quire to be confined in the building for the especially dangerous 
class. The prominent idea to be kept in mind in the constructio: 
of homes for the epileptic insane is to protect them from injury, 
and separate them from others. The cost of provision for this class 
need not exceed $400 per patient. Make the woodwork plain and 
smooth, avoiding sharp-cornered projections; have the bedsteads 
low ; furniture simple,— if padded and leather-covered, all the better. 
Single rooms not exceeding twenty-five per cent. will be needed, of 
which a part must be strong, perhaps padded. The majority wi! 


arte 
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in an associate dormitory, with a night-nurse in charge of the 
to prevent suffocation or other injury in nocturnal attacks. 
lea in construction is to remove, as far as possible, all danger 
injury in fits; but if, by the introduction of an open stairway in 
mitory, one could so enhance the danger from falling as to 
the services of a night-nurse indispensable, I would recommend 
1e stairway be built, for there is no way in which penurious econ 
likely to do more mischief than by taking away this same night- 
f epileptics. The buildings and grounds of the epileptic class, 
made pleasant in themselves, should, for obvious reasons, be 
vhat secluded from the view of other inmates. 
fifty careless and filthy cases will require the service of night- 
; almost as much as the epileptics, in order that they may ac- 
habits of neatness. They also should have a distinct building 
somewhat secluded grounds. In the construction of homes for 
lass, the end to be kept in view is convenience for their care 
thorough, active ventilation. With the coming in of the era of 
proof buildings, why not give them open fireplaces as well as 
n windows? The day-room should be on another floor from the 
mitory, or at least divided from it by doors that can be closed. 
is provision of distinct day-rooms is not to be confined to this 
by any means. Walls, woodwork, furniture, and floors should 


nished smooth, and dressed with shellac, or some hard coating 


that will not absorb. As a disinfectant, use soap and water. Hot 
| cold water should be abundant and of convenient access; sinks, 
th-tubs, and a soapstone wash-tub, with drying facilities at hand. 
he number of single rooms and the cost per capita will not differ 
much from that for epileptic insane. 
(he twenty-five very noisy and twenty-five disturbed cases will re- 
uire a large per cent. of single, shuttered rooms, and should have a 
luded building to themselves. The prominent idea in construction 
he disposal of the surplus product, the noise of this class. Here, 
the folly of third stories is apparent. Build low, and some “ thick em- 
bowered valley ” capable of absorbing its echoes would be a most 
table site. Next to that, some distant point where a building could 
be so located as to throw most of its noise into stellar space. Pro- 
de ample grounds for out-door exercise and labor. Build solidly, 
plainly, with small wards ; and, since there are always three or four 
ho “out-herod Herod” with their racket, so manage your construc- 
1 that they will disturb only themselves. The expense per capita 
will be at least $600, The comfort gained will amply repay the ex- 
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penditure ; and when science, in her study of the laws governing the 
conservation of energy, has found out how to convert sound into 
caloric, something may be saved on the heating apparatus of such 
a building. 

The growing pages and waning minutes warn me how much must 
be left unsaid. The twenty-five depressed, suicidal ones must have a 
home built with a single eye to their safety,— an associate dormitory, 
a sunny day-room, and day and night over all the nurse’s eye. Fill 
the grounds with “traps for sunbeams,” green, shaded banks with thei: 
birds and flowers 

“ To comfort man,— to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 
For who so careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for him.” 


Build for the twenty-five convalescents cottage homes at a distance 
from all sick sights and crazy sounds, with such arrangements for rest 
and comfort as shall reproduce whatever of the outside home is most 
pleasant and homelike. For construction, say $500 per inmate, and 
give them a good send-off. 

The fifteen halt and blind, with the thirty five sick, feeble, and 
fading lives, may have separate departments of the infirmary. | 
would build this invalids’ home with ample space and careful studies 
of heat and ventilation. The building should have awnings for sum- 
mer, open fires for winter, fresh, cheery spaces with pleasant bay- 
windows, and single apartments or curtained alcoves for those enter- 
ing the gates of rest ; a culinary department for the preparation of 
special dishes, arrangements for medicated, Turkish, and other baths, 
no lack of the appliances to soothe or to heal. Securing a dry base- 
ment, the principal hospital ward should be the first story above, with 
doors left unbolted, tempting to soft lawns and summer roses. To 
the second story, broad, easy stairs and an elevator, and there a sky 
parlor, with its sun-baths and winter garden of birds and flowers, and 
cosey seats inviting to repose. There should be the reading-room, 
with books and papers, stereoscopes and games, pleasant pictures 
on the walls, and landscapes opening away from the windows,—a 
room to rest in. $1,000 per inmate to make such provision for heal- 
ing would befit the almsgiving of a commonwealth. 

What remains? The two hundred and fifty comparatively comfort- 
able, reasonably quiet cases capable of labor, with a varying degree 
of usefulness. There is no objection to large buildings for this class, 
nor to third stories, now that we are to build fire-proof structures. 
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rd stories afford a pleasanter outlook, a fresher breeze in summer, 
ssen the per capita cost of building. With provision for one- 
in single rooms, the cost should not exceed $300 an inmate. 
fy them according to their tastes and condition, not forgetting 


to provide at least two wards with rooms for one patient each of the 


illy insane type — every hospital has need for such wards. Have 
ur farm cottages and barrack lodges, your buildings for indoor in 
dustries, and rooms fitted for the individual workman. Do not forget 
cive them a smoking room asa solace when the day’s labors are 
ans should be flexible in their application, and beautiful by 

reason of their simplicity. You are not confined to one style or 
imited in regard to numbers under a single roof. If architecture 
its dotage has gone back to Queen Anne and there is anything 
monstrated in favor of living in one’s front entry, give them a 
n Anne cottage. If an Italian villa suits your climate and sit- 
ition, build it. Reproduce in your construction whatever is shown 


to be best adapted to their wants, 


** Whether ’tis found 
On Christian or on heathen ground.” 


Be liberal in the matter of open doors; and, when you are figuring 

the number and width of your windows, do not be thinking how 
you can reduce next winter’s coal-bills. I am impatient of the men 
who are no sooner born into God’s sunshine than they proceed to 
wall it out. Let in the sunlight, and with it shall enter health and 
“angels unawares.” 

Xemember, too, when you have rolled and clipped the lawn toa 
uniform velvet, and have had the gravel path swept clean of rubbish, 
that this is their home; and it is no matter if there is a little litter 
off in that corner, where they keep a small curiosity shop of their 
own. If they have grown some smoking tobacco where you thought 
they were cultivating roses, it is all right. If that dry-goods box con- 
tains a small pet terrier, let the patient keep him and help keep 
down the rats. That nondescript structure which shelters his rab- 
bits looks as if it might be a joss-house. Perhaps it is ; for, ah! 


“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast.” 


[ never like to see a home with children too clean and nothing 


homely, God help your hearts, gentlemen, growing old, if these 


little disorderly things touch no responsive chord in your sympathies, 
vibrating back to the time when you were boys! 


a a ee ee ee a 
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But my minutes are gone, and what an oversight! I have lef 
those five hundred female patients out in the cold, and have buil; 
here not even a tabernacle for their shelter. No matter, for their 
buildings and grounds should be entirely distinct; and, with the 
bright new era just now dawning on hospitals, the woman physician 


comes to the front, and she will tell us what to do with them. 


PROVISION FOR THE CHRONIC INSANE. 
BY JOHN H. VIVIAN, M.D., 
MINERAL POINT, WIS. 


Whether or not insanity is increasing, whether the number of new 
cases increases relatively faster than the population, may be a mooted 
question. ‘There is, however, no gainsaying the fact that the num 
ber of the insane is increasing actually and, I believe, relatively. 
Their proper care is therefore becoming year by year a graver ques- 
tion, both to the humanitarian and to the political economist. 

‘To the former come these questions: Does our treatment of thes 
unfortunates in our present institutions compare favorably with 
that pursued by other enlightened nations? Do our boasted in 
creasing knowledge of insanity and skill in its treatment give very 
much better results than were obtained from the cruder ideas and 
less enlightened treatment of an earlier age? 

To the latter’come these questions: Are the results obtained 
commensurate with the immense annual outlay? Will not the in- 
creasing demand for greater and still greater accommodation fo: 
these increasing numbers soon become a burden to the tax-payer 
so great as to be intolerable, and result in the abandonment of all, 
or nearly all, intelligent public care, and return us once more to the 
era of jail and poorhouse incarceration ? 

The question of providing for the insane, especially the chronic 
insane, cheaply as well as humanely, becomes a question for the 
humanitarian to solve, or humanity, unrestrained by prudence and 
economy, may produce revolt on the part of those who have to groan 
under the fiscal burden. Our present systems of the care of the 
chronic insane vary in our several States, but, aside from difference 
of detail, are based on two radically different ideas. One may be 
called the system of aggregation, and the other that of segregation. 

Under one system, the insane are congregated, acute and chronic, 
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ne mammoth building, with only such classification as can be 
made by the division into wards, and in numbers so large as to 
reclude the idea that it is possible to provide occupation, except for 
mited number. This is the character of most of our so-called 
spitals for Insane.” A modification of the congregated system 
: cottage system, so called, such as exists at Kankakee. This 
n possesses all the advantages claimed for the congregated 
m, such as close medical surveillance, and has some of the 
izes claimed for the segregated system; namely, more home- 
like life and greater attention to occupation. 
Another modification of the congregated system is the Willard 
Asylum of New York, which is an asylum for chronic insane only, 
sisting of several somewhat large buildings under one general 
tendence. 
lhe congregated system and its modifications are open to objec- 
on the part of the political economist: to the first, because of 
enormous cost of its palatial buildings ; and to all, because of 
ost of administration, when viewed as asylums for the chronic 
e only. Examples of the segregated system may be found in the 
asylums of the States of New York and Wisconsin. The 
of Charities of New York, in the management and care 
its county asylums, is doing much to solve the question of 
humane and at the same time economical care of its chronic insane, 
and would do much more, had it the power it should have in this 
lirection. Much credit is due to the board and its excellent sec- 
retary for the great good they are doing by their close supervision 
of these institutions. 


al 


(he system adopted in Wisconsin has so far proved so successful 
at it has compelled at least the qualified indorsement of most, if 
not all, who predicted its dire disaster when it was first adopted as 
an experiment, and has received more than a qualified indorsement 
m so great an authority as Dr. S. D. Hack Tukes, of London, who 
visited Wisconsin for the sole purpose of inquiring into its system of 
county care for the chronic insane. His observations he presented 
in a paper read before the Medico-Psychological Association of 
London, and printed in the Yournal of Mental Science. ‘This system 


consists in erecting in different counties, as necessity may require, 
plain but substantial buildings for asylums, of a capacity for not less 
than forty nor more than one hundred patients. These asylums 
may be erected on the county farm, if there be one, or on a sep- 
arate one, preferably on the county farm, so as to be under the 
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same general management and supervision,— not a part of the poor. 
house, but separate and distinct institutions. Into these asylums are 
received a// classes of the chronic insane, except the homicidal. ‘The 
men are employed on the farm and garden, and in doing all the out- 
door work of the asylum: the women are employed in housework in 
the kitchen and laundry, and in sewing, etc. The main aim is to pro- 
vide employment for all, if possible. If the employment can be made 
profitable to the county, so much the better ; but employment must be 
found, for employment’s sake. ‘There is almost an entire absence of 
restraint, mechanical or chemical,— no crib-beds, no camisoles or cuffs, 
no hypodermic syringes, and, in most of them, no barred windows or 
locked doors. The absence of restraint, regular habits, good nutri- 
tious diet, comfortable clothing, are the adjuvants ; while constant 
employment, pure air, and God’s sunlight are the curatives. The 
transfer to these small asylums of patients from the large insti- 
tutions has almost invariably been followed by an improvement in 
their physical condition, and often in their mental and emotional 
character. In these asylums and under this treatment, the violent 
become tractable, the noisy become quiet, and the filthy lose their 
filthy habits, and many who have been pronounced incurable during 
many years become sane or so far recovered as to be fitted to return 
to their friends and families ; and, in one of these asylums, at least, 
the number cured or manifestly improved will compare favorably 
with the cases of acute insanity cured elsewhere. So satisfactory 
has been the result of this experiment (so called) that no more large 
institutions will be built in Wisconsin ; and, if one of our present 
hospitals should be burned down, it is not probable that it would be 
rebuilt. The citizens of that State are satisfied that one of their 
hospitals has capacity for all the insane that are amenable to medical 
treatment, and that the chronic insane can be better and more 
cheaply cared for in the county asylums. 

The superintendents are taken from the better class of farmers, 
and they and the attendants are paid good salaries. Wisconsin con- 
siders it false economy to hire cheap men to take care of these 
institutions. 

The great objection that will be urged against this system will be 
and is that the patients are removed from “skilled medical skill.” 
In my opinion, no greater fallacy exists than that which requires 
“skilled medical skill” as a necessary adjunct to the care of the 
chronic insane. Acute insanity may be amenable to medical treat- 
ment; but the chronic insane have passed beyond the domain of 
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medicine, as far at least as their insanity is concerned. Except the 
liseased brain, which is supposed to be incurable, these persons are 
healthy; none or few are sick; and, unfortunately perhaps, few die. 
visits of a physician are required to be made at intervals 

it less than two weeks, whether there are sick or not,— not so 
much for the exhibition of his medical skill as that he may act as 
inspector, and, if necessary, adviser to the superintendent. ‘The fre- 
quent visits of some member of the State board or its secretary, at 
al ertain intervals, and without the foreknowledge of the superin 
ident or his attendants, is sufficient to keep them on the gui vive. 
|, as the State board holds the purse-strings, as far as the State 
ropriation is concerned, it is able to compel the county board to 

to it that the inmates are well cared for in every respect; and, if 

the person selected by the county proves inefficient, it has only been 
ssary for the State board to notify the authorities, to effect a 
hange. So it may be said of question of diet or aught else. The 


jurements of the State board have always been complied with. 


Such is the system, as viewed from the humanitarian’s point of 


Let us see how it shows when viewed by the political econo- 

Che cost of our buildings, including administration building, 

from $105 to $300 per patient. This is for buildings exclu- 

of furniture. The State buildings cost five times that amount. 

cost of maintenance, including salaries and exclusive of the 

luct of the farm (the labor of which is carried on almost entirely 
insane), averages about $1.80 per week, varying from $1.25 
cheapest to $2.18 in the most expensive asylums. The differ- 

in expense depends greatly on the productiveness or the con- 

trary of the farm. The cost of maintenance of the State hospital 
is about $4 per week per capita, and has been nearly $5. The 
law of Wisconsin gives the State Board of Charities entire control 
ill the insane outside the State hospitals, and holds it responsible 
their well-being. The board has power to remove from one 
county to another, if necessary, so that, if one county fails to care 
properly for them, the board will remove them elsewhere, at the 
expense of the delinquent county. ‘The aim of the board has been 
to evolve a system which, while providing most humanely for the care 
of the insane, should bear the least heavily on the tax-payers ; and it 
latters itself that in its county system it has solved the question, as 
far as Wisconsin is concerned, and is satisfied that it is applicable in 
its entirety to all agricultural States, and with slight modifications 
may be applied to all. The board is as fully aware, as is Dr. Tukes, 
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that the efficiency of these institutions depends on the close super 
vision of the board, and that possibly they may in time become so 
numerous that no unpaid board will be able to give them the neces 
sary attention. But “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
Changed conditions may necessitate changed laws, and Wisconsin at 
least may be relied upon to make such changes as are necessary to 
the perpetuity of its system. But, as long as the present members oi 
its State board remain on it, they have no fear of the success of its 
county provision for the care of chronic insane, whether viewed in 
its humanitarian or economical aspect. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE MAY DO TO PREVENT 
INSANITY. 


BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, M.D., 
AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. 


In discussing this subject, I desire to place significance on the 
fact that we are to consider what the college may do to prevent 
insanity, and not the work of the university, the training, the techni 
cal, or the professional school. And why take the college rather than 
the primary school or the university? Why not either go to the 
foundation of the edifice or to the crowning pinnacle of human intel- 
lect? Simply because the college is the main or leading part of 
the structure: it plans and erects the substance of the building, 
gives the idegl element to it, and elaborates some of the elements of 
its superstructure. And, besides, what have been the earliest educa- 
tional institutionseeverywhere, which have ever gone first, led the 
way, and given the thoughts and impulses for the education of the 
people? Did the common school start in the dark ages, and the 
universities of Italy, England, and Germany spring from it as a seed? 
Our sturdy and intelligent ancestors of Massachusetts Bay, as soon 
as they built what they called a church, planted Harvard College, 
prayed for it, and labored for it. The common school came after- 
wards,— perhaps to some eyes of greater value; but, nevertheless, 
here and in Europe, the higher institution has been the progenitor 
of the common school. 

The college has very much to do in preparing men for the 
work of the world in its higher grades of professional, business, 
and literary labor. It is expected to furnish many of the leaders of 
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ht in science, literature, government, morals, and _ religion, 


ommercial and mercantile enterprises, but not to give special 


ition for any of the callings or professions of life. Has it then 
ng to do in the field of insanity ? 
simple answer is that, while it may not directly meet or 
4 mental unsoundness or strict disease, it has much to do in fore- 
rning of the enemy, in forestalling his presence, or in the preven 
of insanity. Perhaps the first thing which a college may do to 
nt insanity is to care for and give instruction upon personal 
lily and mental health,— not how to treat disease, but so to furnish 
mation, apparatus, appliances, and surroundings as to give the 
lent incentives to take care of his health, and thus ‘produce in 
nfluences which may extend to others. 

\ modern necessity for a college is to have a department to look 
the health, mental and physical, of the student. When the col- 
sraduate steps out into the world holding in his hands a piece of 

irchment on which is inscribed “ B.A.,” the expectant world may 
fairly suppose that he is not only able to think correctly and strongly, 
but that he can impart some of this power to others; and it has 
‘eason to hope that he can show the best way to do this, both in his 
sical and in his mental condition. So that compulsory physical 
rcise, rightly adjusted, is as much a necessity for the proper cult- 
and education of a college student as are the requirements of 
ney, morality, or manliness, in making up the man. And the 
college is bound to furnish the means of giving instruction in per- 
sonal health and to a reasonable extent the apparatus by which the 
student may secure at least personal cleanliness, exercise, and recre- 
tion. All this applies to the great bulk of our young men who 
go to college, and who are physically normal and well,— probably to 
four-fifths of the whole number. But there are always a few who go 
without rugged health and with an imperfectly developed body. For 
such, as well as for the rugged and the well-developed, the gymna- 
ium can easily be so arranged as to correct the abnormalities of 
one-sided man, the awkwardly moving man, and the poorly 
lunged man. This requires a special physical examination of every 
student, once and again, by competent medical authority ; a careful 
weighing and measuring of the body both as a whole and in some of 
its parts ; a test of strength of muscle; a looking into the condition 
of heart, lungs, liver, eyes, and ears; a study of hereditary and con- 
sequent tendencies to imperfection, specially considering any cir- 
cumstances which will be more or less unfavorably affected by a 
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brain-working life. When this is secured and registered, the pro. 
fessor can at first, and from time to time, advise certain courses of 
exercise, and recommend apparatus to strengthen an imperfectly o; 
too tardily developed condition of body. 

Amherst College has gathered a series of these statistics from 
nearly every student for the past twenty-four years. By this means, 
statistical tables have been prepared, so that for a man either of 
given height or age—taken as a standard — it can be asserted what 
his data of certain vital statistics should be. 

A college, then, may do something to prevent insanity by enabling 
and compelling its students to secure the highest physical develop- 
ment while in its course of training. And this daily personal habit, 
together with the instruction on general principles of health, which 
should be added, ought to help them in the callings of life to lead 
others in the way from and out of insanity. It follows, therefore, 
that a college should do something besides the practical and disci- 
plinary for the individual student, to promote mental and physical 
soundness. It does not perform its whole educating work, unless it 
furnishes the student—in some way— with condensed and well- 
sifted general laws of health, and such a simple understanding of the 
structure, use, and harmony of action in all the powers that he may 
know how, at least, not to abuse the great physiological system 
within him. 

Old Pliny said, “Simple diet is best; for many dishes bring 
many diseases.”’ And, if stomach engorgement be a source of dis- 
ease to-day, what shall we say of the repletion, the cramming, the 
stuffing, the satiety of the intellectual maw, as attempted by the 
number, not thoroughness, of so many courses in our higher schools 
of learning? 

One defect that nowadays aggravates, if it does not actually pro- 
duce, some insanity, is too little mature thought, quiet contempla- 
tion and meditation, in our courses of instruction. The popular 
plan is intense, rapid, and active thinking. As a recent writer says, 
“More men think now than ever before; but do men think more 
than hitherto?” In every realm of activity and industry, more is 
done than ever before, and this is equally true of all germ thought 
in business and intellectual work ; but the thoughts are only born, 
and not matured. The result is crudity in work, waste of material 
and mind, and by no means so much satisfaction with work when 
said to be done,— nor the peacefulness, the rest, the satisfaction, the 
joy, and reflex influence upon nervous system and mind of some- 
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ing accomplished. The mind acts as a gatherer, not as a pro- 
lucer,— secures large crops, winters a barn full of stock, but has not 
seed to raise the same crops for another year. ‘Too much of 


ur brain-work must be done among clatter, din, racket, and con- 


fysion, with the eye upon the second-hand of the watch and the tele- 

ne-call rattling at the elbow. The thought is not matured, the 

is pressed beyond its legitimate physical endurance and power, 

and there is soon an utter failure. It is speed that costs and kills, 

ther it be in express railway trains, ocean steamers, or human 
brains. 

But how about an increase of bodily capabilities, compared with 
the tremendous expansion of possibilities for material and intel- 
lectual riches? Can man lift more, digest better,endure more of 

in and hard labor now than ever before? Is he less or more near- 
sighted? Are there fewer deaf-mutes, insane, and idiots now? Have 
we beaten Milo, of Crete, who killed an ox with his fist, and then 
carried it a fraction of a mile? Is our time ahead of the Olympic 
race course? How does the New York Athletic Club compare with 

old Greek ones? Has anybody beaten the Douglass of Walter 
scott?) With the increased power and facility for making books and 
newspapers, have we found a corresponding increase of brain capa- 
bilities? Though we have books elegantly printed and illustrated, 
iave we an increased power of better and more mature thinking? 
To be sure, even a lad or maiden at school may astonish us with a 


} 
I 


rehearsal of scientific or historical facts which the greatest minds 
struggled after fifty years ago. Almost any one may have at hand a 
batch of ready-made ideas, and sling them around loosely, and with 
as brilliant an effect as the burning of steel wire in oxygen. We 
can buy a book for a dollar which will almost make us ashamed that 
we ever did believe in Edwards on the Human Will. 

But does all this make the mind to grow in accord with physical 
and mental health? Is it the highest type of mental solidity and 
growth to cram, and unload as fast as the vocal organs can be made 
to articulate? Everything, not only physical, but organic, grows by 
periods of activity and subsequent rest; and the brain furnishes no 
exception to this law. Thoughts are not punched out, as are the 
coins in a mint; but, if worthy of anything more than a meteor’s 
show, they are worked out by a slow process of crude production and 
areful manipulation, slowly turning them from side to side, laying 
them away on the shelf of reflection, and then over and again taking 
them down and recasting them, till they are garnished and polished. 
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As Lord Bacon says, “ Read, not to contradict and refute, not to be- 
lieve and take for granted, but to weigh and consider.” 

The college then may possibly do something to check insanity }y 
so arranging its courses of study that the reflective processes, the 


calm and slow reasoning methods, shall have a larger place in the 
development of young men. The mind, to be healthy and sound, 
needs not only a substratum of positive and accurate pragmatical 
knowledge, but a garniture of culture which is not immediately deter 
minative, absolute, and unalterable. 

The college of to-day, by its strong leaning toward optional studies, 
excites, to say the least, a tendency to mental unsoundness, because 
in the formative stage this cultivates only a portion of the mental 
fibre, and leaves so much to lie unused as to induce disease, exactly 
as one decaying peach will soon contaminate a basketful. For, asic 
from acute cases of insanity, what is the prominent phase of 
which determines our insane hospital population? Is it not found in 
those who have a limited range of ideas, be they lofty or lowly ones? 
These people may be the divine, poet, musician, painter, or invento: 
or the farmer and day laborer, housewife and housemaid. It is not 
“the devil-may-care ” of a jolly, lazy loafer, or the middling class of 
ordinary well-to-do people, who are the most likely to get into the 
asylum, but those who are hedged in by a monotonous and hideous 
brain toil or environed by disease or hereditary taints. The good 
Lord has made body and mind so as to work harmoniously, not 
only together, but in its each and every part ; and “ woe to him that 
striveth with his Maker!” 

May not the college ask whether expert testimony and service, in 
opinions, judgments, and the treatment of insane people, are not often 
too arbitrary and sweeping in their power? In strictly professiona 
duties and minute, intricate, and abstruse knowledge, of course there 
is an assigned and allowed place for expertry and professionalism ; 
and they cannot be dispensed with. No one man may know or judge 
of everything; and there is peculiarly rare information acquired by 
long study, experience, and peculiar insight, as well as gifts, which are 
known even later than apostolic times. But, when the insanity o! 
man or woman is to be judged from rational symptoms in a large 
measure, why is a medical man better fitted to the work than any 
sound-minded man of some other occupation, who has a superior 
quality of character and brains? why any better even than a man 
of hard common sense, mature age, and with a wide experience of 
people in the every-day callings of life? The college then asks for 
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lunacy commissioners, our boards of commitment and discharge 

insane people, that they consist of men, and perhaps a sprinkling 

men, of varied professions and occupations, in order to mete 

| righteously adjudge the attention to the multifarious forms of 

ity. Do not the clergyman, the lawyer, the business man, the 

ble woman, be she maid or mother, and picked men from other 

itions, prove as good judges of the varied mental characteris- 

sin people as do the physicians? Blend then the medical profes- 

ind the laity, when the State pronounces a person to be insane. 

the physical disease have even an undue weight in deciding 

ict of insanity, but debar not a just balancing of the other 

tures, characteristics, and symptoms so manifold, so potent, so 

lecisive, in much of this great decimation of human hearts, homes, 
and lives. 

It seems to be a settled fact that the care of the insane in institu- 
tions is best accomplished, where some occupation can be given to a 
certain class of the inmates, something for mind and body, or both, 
to do. Hence, always a farm or some cultivable land is one of the 
first requisites for an institution, where many can be employed in 
the healthiest of all work, or others allowed a range for recreation 
ind outing. Some industries, too, like brush-making and_basket- 
weaving, have been introduced. Games, lectures, dancing parties, 
light gymnastics, and kindred matters, are now considered as essen- 

ls in treatment. The college asks this Conference very respect 
fully, Why cannot some intellectual instruction be introduced, as a 


relief and assistance to many of these unfortunates? Perhaps there 

re libraries already, so that every patient can have a book at any 
time. This is very well for a limited class. But how about the 
larger number, who need stimulus, direction, and guidance from a 
teacher or attendant? 

Could not instruction be offered by text-books of various grades, 
blackboards, and crayon illustrations,— the use of pen, pencil, and 
perhaps brush? How much better that the wards be made like the 
world and its occupations from which the inmates come than to keep 
before the mind the appliances of a hospital or place of confine- 
ment! Would a newspaper edited in an insane institution and man 
aged by its inmates be better or worse for the patients? Why not 


encourage the patient in the occupation in which he was employed 
before he became an inmate, so far as the judgment of the physician 
would allow? 


It is pleasant to note here that the idea of a school, or mental in- 
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struction, has been worked upon somewhat by Dr. Cowles, in {ly 
McLean Asylum at Somerville, Mass. ; also, at Morristown, N.|.. 
under the direction of Dr. Alice Bennett. The subject is now unde1 
trial every day. We shall hope for good results, when the thing has 
been fairly tested. 

The college asks whether a predisposing cause to insanity jus 
now may not be found in the crowding of more studies upon our 
primary schools. The good temperance people say that our youth 
must be taught the physiological effects of alcohol upon the body, 
The Commissioner of Agriculture has of late stated that acquaint 
ance with the fundamental principles of agriculture should be en 
forced in our public schools. Instruction in some of the mechani: 
arts is said to be absolutely essential for our school boys, and it is 
already largely enforced. But where is there an addition of time o: 
brain capacity which can be as easily furnished as can this excellent 
advice? What can be dropped, in order to make room for these 
necessities? What limit shall be placed on the work to be done by 
these tender brains? Would it not be very well to have the prin 
ciples of common law taught to our boys and girls early in life? 
What is more important than that the great questions of labor and 
capital should be early impressed on the youthful mind ? 

Had we not better keep our common-school system — that which 
government may and should require — such that it will teach pupils 
how to carry on mental processes that every one in the republic 
should be required to know, in order to make them decorous, intel- 
ligent, and capable,— up to the point in which their profession or 
occupation for life must be chosen by or for them ? 

Let us have a care that we do not attempt so to cram the heads 
of the children that from one shall ooze out hydrocephalus, from 
another imbecility, another idiocy, another insanity, another epilepsy, 
another a bad temper, another great weakness, and so on ad ma/a 
pessima. 

The terrible evil of insanity is on us, pressing harder and hare! 
as our civilization and our Christianity are more and more developed. 
And though, at times, it seems as if we might almost give up the 
struggle, so fast does the terror creep up to, on, and info us, while 
apparently we make but little headway against it, yet no, no, no! 
courage, courage, courage! toil, toil, toil! and, by and by, some suc- 
cess. Humanity, at best, is poor enough; but we are built after a 
divine pattern. And when we see ourselves in the light that comes 
from above, and obey the laws which are perfect and absolute, when 
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know more fully what they are, then may we say with the Poet 


“What though the giant ages heave the hill, 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make, break, and work their will ; 
Though worlds on worlds in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we grander than the soul?” 


NON-RESTRAINT IN THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 
BY RICHARD GUNDRY, M.D., 
MARYLAND HOSPITAL FOR INSANE, CATONSVILLE, MD. 


The treatment of the insane has always included two distinct 
objects, — the treatment and care of the insane person in order to 
his restoration to society as an independent person, and the protec 
tion of society and (incidentally) the insane themselves from the 
effects of their diseased action. Both objects have been sought to 

ittained in the erection of hospitals or asylums for the insane 
ever since, in 1410, Juan Gilaberto Joffre, a Brother of Mercy, 
established in Valencia an asylum for the treatment of insane 
persons, to carry out the merciful methods he had witnessed among 
the Mussulmans in the care of the insane. The Spaniards copied, 
yet cursed the spirit of Islam at the same time. 

rhe monks of Saragossa seem to have especially carried out the 
law of kindness in the treatment of the insane. Their hospital was 
established in 1425, and Spain may well claim the merit of dis- 
erning the true methods of treating this class of unfortunates. Any 
reader of that wonderful book, Don Quixote, will not fail to be struck 
with the accurate knowledge of how insanity affects the springs of 
human thought and action, and also with the broad spirit of humanity 
hat characterizes the allusions to the treatment of the insane. 
(here has been, doubtless, a continual succession of good men, who 
upheld the law of love in the treatment of the insane; but the 
general line of thought was the protection of society from the acts of 
the insane, and the houses which piety established for their improve- 
ment and cure became, in time, only places for their detention. 

In all ages, as now, the two ideas contend for mastery. So long as 


the protection of society is the prominent feature, we hear of patients 
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being chained securely to the walls or floor or in iron cages ; when 
the idea prevails that the insane have rights which the community js 
bound to respect, then we have Chiaruggi, Pinel, and Tuke, each in 
his special way, in his own country, about the same time, quietly 
demonstrating that protection of society could be attained without 
the severities then thought necessary; that love and kind acts were 
stronger bonds than iron chains. 


“ Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic portent over sun or star, 
Is love.” 


The problem to be solved is how to combine the protection of 
society with the least infringement of the ordinary rights of men who 
may require isolation during their progress to recovery, or, that hope 
failing, during their necessary detention on account of their mental 
disorders. What has been contributed to its solution in America? 

Very little is generally known of the treatment of the insane 
during the colonial period. When the United States emerged from 
the Revolution, there were three hospitals in which insane persons 
were received for treatment. Violent persons outside, doubtless, 
were treated as criminals, and confined in the wretched prisons then 
existing. There probably was then generally, as in many places 
now, a feeling of indifference to their fate as a class. 

McMaster, in his History of the People of the United States, only 
makes this reference to them in his interesting chapter upon the 
State of America in 1784: “ Keepers knew no other mode of silenc- 
ing the ravings of a madman than tying him up by the thumbs, and 
flogging him till he was too exhausted to utter a groan.” 

A year or two before that time, James: Otis, one of the earliest 
Revolutionary leaders, and the foremost orator of his day, had died, 
after many years of derangement, during which he had been in 
seclusion at Andover. It is pleasant, therefore, to catch any glimpse 
of better things existing there, so that we may indulge the hope 
that his affliction was not aggravated by the austerities so general) 
in vogue. There was a physician in Andover, Dr. Kittredge, who 
treated insane persons, having ten or twelve at a time under his 
care. He boarded them in two or three families in the town. ‘These 
families were presided over by women, most of whom had husbands, 
strong, fearless, capable, and good-natured. The patients were 
under little restraint, but were under constant supervision. Whether 
they had any violent cases is not known, ‘They were occasionally 
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.J. to reduce the strength, so that the patient might be the more 
ily controlled. 


“{n one of my rides into New Hampshire,” says Samuel Breck, 
‘] passed through Andover, Mass., a town where insane people 
are well nursed and comfortably boarded. Suddenly, a man darted 
through the gateway of a good-looking house, and ran up to my 
carriage. I knew him. He was a Mr. Searle, a merchant of New- 
buryport, whom I had frequently seen at Mr. Codman’s. He recol- 

cted me immediately, and after some conversation inquired for 
news. I happened to have a Boston paper of that morning, and 
ave it to him. He thanked me, and retired. We pursued our 
journey, asking each other what could have brought Mr, Searle 
here. On our return, we heard for the first time the cause. It was 

singular one. Searle was connected in maritime commerce with 
a Mr. Tyler. In the prosecution of their business, they had been so 
extravagantly successful that Searle’s mind was overset. The first 
symptoms of a disordered intellect were shown by a purchase, which 
Searle made on his return to Newburyport from Boston, of all the 
property between the two places,—a distance of forty miles. His 
malady soon increased, but I thought no more of it.” He mentions, 
Iso, the acquaintance he formed with William Knox, brother of 
Gen. Knox, “a well-bred gentleman, extremely well educated, but 
possessed of feelings too sensitive for his future happiness on earth. 
He had been American consul at Dublin, and became deeply 
enamoured of a lady there, who did not reciprocate his love. It 
preyed upon his spirits, until it brought him to a madhouse. He lost 
his reason, and such was the cause assigned.” 

‘A year or two after, being in Philadelphia, some members of Con- 
cress invited me to accompany them to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
On entering the long room downstairs, the first object near the door 
vasa man clad in a blanket, with one leg chained to a block. I 
ooked on him with pity, and immediately recognized Searle. He 
new some of the gentlemen. One he called his Tully, another his 
ito; but he addressed me by name, Samuel Breck. Said he, ‘I 
have to thank you for the newspaper you lent me at Andover.’ He 
had scarcely pronounced my name when I heard it very loudly re- 

ited in a distant part of the room. On looking round, I saw a sick 
rson in bed beckoning to me to go to him. I approached the bed, 
ind to my sorrow and astonishment found William Knox in it. The 
poor fellow did not detain me long, after begging a gent to buy snuff. 
Both these unhappy gentlemen were soon relieved by death, Searle 
lying first in consequence of a wound in his thigh, and Knox follow- 
ing a month or two after.” 


Remember the Pennsylvania Hospital was attended by the ablest 
physicians of Philadelphia of that day, including the celebrated Ben- 
jamin Rush, who wrote the earliest and, in many respects, the ablest 
\merican work upon diseases of the mind. Let us glance at his treat- 
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ment of mania. After recommending mild measures, dictated by {he 
purest benevolence and sound reason, he indicates, in case of their 
failure, that modes of coercion must be had recourse to: first. « 

finement by strait-waistcoat or tranquillizing chair; second, priya. 
tion of accustomed food; third, shower-bath for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. If these fail, a resort to the fear of death. He adds-— 


By the proper application of these mild and terrifying modes of 
punishment, chains will seldom, and the whip never, be required to 
govern mad people. I except only from the use of the latter those 
cases in which a sudden and unprovoked assault of their physicians 
or keepers may render a stroke or two of a whip or of the hand a 
necessary measure of self-defence. 


Evidently, the whip was to be carried in anticipation of these sud- 
den and unprovoked assaults. Is not this constant preparation for 
the exceptional the occasion of converting the exceptional into th 
usual? 

His medical treatment was no less heroic: bleeding, solitude, 
darkness, low diet, purging, etc., cold air, shower baths, all to reduce 
the system. Yet with all these absurdities there are mingled much 
acute observation and genuine kind feeling. Dr. Rush’s influence on 
the treatment of insanity was deeply impressed upon those who 
devoted themselves to the treatment of the insane. Reducing reme 
dies for the excited, bleeding, etc., while terror, fear of punishment, 
were the moral agencies relied upon. ‘The will was to be subdued by 
these or by strait-jackets, chains, solitude, and darkness. Thei: 
evil propensities and habits were thus combated, and little, if any, 
appeal was made to the nobler parts of our nature. In the othe: 
asylums of the day, doubtless, the same treatment was pursued. 

About the beginning of the century there was a private establish- 
ment kept by Dr. Willard, in a little town on the line between Massa 
chusetts and Rhode Island. The main fundamental idea of bis 
treatment was to break the patient’s will, and to attain this object at 
every risk. If strong words would not do, strong blows were tried. 
This was thought to be the proper way, and no secret was made o! 
it. One of the plans was submersion. The doctor had a tank pr 
pared on his premises, into which the patient, enclosed in a coitin 
like box pierced with holes, was lowered by means of a well-sweep. 
He was kept under until the bubbles of air ceased to rise, when he 
was taken out, rubbed, and revived. There is a strong probability 
that the same process of treatment was practised in early days in one 
public institution. It is said that Miss Dix once witnessed the process. 


se 
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ave been told that when the Maryland Hospital was changed 
, general hospital to one especially for the insane, in 1834, the 
- were regularly chained at night, and the more violent chained 


| kept in iron cages. Gradually, the day began to dawn upon 
these benighted beings. ‘The impetus was given by the establish- 


by the Society of Friends of their asylum at Frankford, fol 

wed by other establishments in other States, in which the good of 

patient was consulted equally with the protection to society. 

Iness began to be the rule. The confidence of the patient was 

his tastes consulted, his evil tendencies repressed, not so 

. by terror and coercion as by developing his good qualities. 

treatment was differentiated. Some were trusted and encour- 

to occupy themselves in various pursuits. They were treated 

to whom the tender offices of love were due. Their higher 

ies were appealed to. As early as 1819, it was thought advisa- 

o address their religious feelings. In the first sermon preached 
re the insane, Aug. 31, 1819, I find the following sentence : — 

There must be a benevolence which will, though at an immeasur- 

ible distance, imitate the mercy of Him who, in curing the broken 

and bewildered spirit of demonomania, took him by the hand and 

fted him up. 


hospitals of the middle of this century were opened by men 

this spirit. Before the idea that all physical restraint could be 

esed with was met with anywhere, we find healthy labor in- 

ipon, amusements introduced, open-air exercise insisted upon, 

igious services instituted, and a more generous diet superseded the 

ing remedies of their predecessors. Dr. Lee, too early lost to 

the profession, in the report of McLean Asylum of 1835, four years 
before Dr, Conolly abolished restraint in Hanwell, says : — 


“Useful labor is always the best employment....We have seen 
the very best results from labor. One patient, who was brought to 
the institution in irons, and who until employed was constantly raving 
ind excited, when furnished with occupation became quiet. He 
raids and sews four or five cane hats a week, besides spending his 
evenings at games, and, except when interrupted by the entrance of 

angers, is peaceable and « ‘iet. Most of our farming, the sawing 


months by patients. The influence of labor has been most 
utary upon all engaged. No instance of a contrary tendency, and 
no accident, has occurred, to my knowledge.” And he quotes with 
approval the statement that, at the principal hospitals in Spain, those 
the insane capable of working are distributed every morning into 
separate parties. “An overlooker is deputed to each class, who 
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apportions to them individually their respective employments, directs 
their exertions, and watches over their conduct. The whole day jc 
thus occupied in salutary and refreshing exercises, which are inte; 
rupted only by short intervals of rest and relaxation. The fatigues oj 
the day prepare the laborers for sleep and repose during the night, 
Hence, it happens that those whose condition does not place them 
above the submission to toil and labor are almost always cured: 
while the grandee, who would think himself degraded by exercise 
this description, is generally incurable. No punishment is in any 
case permitted; and the only measures which can be regarded as 
corrective are the deprivation of some accustomed privilege, chang 
in location, and occasional use of the shower-bath with the noisy 
and filthy. Personal restraint is in no case made use of, except with 
those disposed to destroy clothing or other property, and with the 
furious, to prevent injury to themselves or others. The number is 
always small who require personal restraint.” 


Dr. Lee died the next year; and the faithful steward, Mr. ‘Tyler, 
made the next report. It was thoroughly imbued with the same 
spirit, as may be seen from the following. extract :— 

We opened the dome of the male wing as a carpenter’s shop for 
the patients, having secured the services of a judicious carpenter to 
superintend and work with them; and, although we were confident 
of success, our hopes have been more than realized. Not the least 
accident has occurred, although the patients have not been restricted 
in the use of tools; and herein, as I conceive, our safety lies. Give 
a man constant employment, treat him with uniform kindness and 
respect, and, however insane he may be, very little need be feared 
from him, either of mischief or violence. 


Perhaps, among all the early medical superintendents, none relied 
upon labor more thoroughly than Dr. Woodward, of Worcester 
Asylum. 

“In one of my daily visits,” he reports, “to the hay-field, I found 
four homicides mowing together, performing their work in the bes! 
manner, and all cheerful and happy. In an outbuilding there is 
carpenter’s shop below, and above a shoemaker’s, and also a place 
for making hair mattresses, where are made all those required for the 
institution. The men also cut, saw, and pile the wood used as fuel.’ 
Female occupation was equally abundant and varied. Amusements 
were not neglected, and Dr. Woodward’s medical treatment was b: 
no means slight. 

When Dr. Brigham opened the New York Asylum at Utica, in 
1843, and strongly urged both the practice of trades and out-doo! 
employment “except for very recent cases,” amusements and othe! 
occupations were abundant. He established schools for the cultiva: 
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the minds of his patients, in which systematic efforts were 

to teach certain branches of knowledge. It would tax too long 
patience to cite other illustrations from the work of other su- 
te ndents, to show how fersonal attention to the varied wants of 

s nature, careful adaptation to the individual of his treatment, 

sradually superseding the reliance upon coercion by intelligent 
enist physicians. I cannot forbear one illustration of the gentle 
methods and discerning spirit of Dr. Kirkbride. A female (in 1843, 
he reports) in the house, of great strength, whose violence had 
been a source of trouble in the ward, had been repeatedly induced 
by a child not yet seven years old to retire, to undress, and to take 
medicine, when no persuasion of attendants could avail, and 
vhen force could not have effected the object without difficulty. 

Gradually, certain instruments of coercion disappeared. Shower- 
baths for punishment began to be condemned, and their liability to 
abuse pointed out. They are now rarely to be seen, and no alienist 
would defend their use. 

Attention also began to be paid to the decoration and furnishing 
with homelike furniture instead of prison-like furniture the apart- 
ments of the patients. But, I think, it may fairly be said the reliance 
upon labor became less, upon drugs more, and upon the minute 
details of discipline, to bring the conduct of patients to a more 
uniform standard. To move as directed, to be seated as required, 
and a torpor like the order that reigned at Warsaw, was the ideal 

a well-regulated hospital, in many minds. Amusements, in which 
hey took a languid interest, were substituted in a large degree for 

thy labor. The wisdom of doing without restraint was not 
cknowledged by American superintendents, though some of them 
resorted to it but little. The patients were treated considerately, 
as are children; but the rompishness of childhood was repressed, 
while the intelligence of manhood was not appealed to. The flood- 
tide of disciplinary management has partially subsided, and the old 
mountain-tops gradually reappear. Reliance upon labor in chronic 
cases, and in many acute cases, is again the order of the day. In 
various institutions, the majority of patients are occupied, some by 
labor, some by regular exercise; and idleness is the exception, and 
not the rule. Scientific treatment is more discriminative, and better 
adapted to the physical indications of diseased action than ever be- 

Precision replaces imperfect observation. Trust has repiaced 
timidity, and it has been found that confidence engenders faith in 
the person trusted toward his physician and attendants. More 
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patients are allowed privileges unwatched. More open wards are to 
be found. Ingenuity is at work to give the buildings for the insane 
a better outward resemblance to the classes in which they may be 
divided. Detached buildings for certain classes, and the usual 
strong walls, are confined only to the class needing them. More 
trust in personal character is thus evoked ; and a more thorough 
acquaintance with individual patients becomes necessary, to guard 
against mistakes in assigning their residence. There are now many 
hospitals in which no personal mechanical restraint is used, and 
in many others there is very little. Many men act better than they 
think. They feel, as Dr. Nichols said, that it wounds their sense 
of human dignity to see any patient under mechanical restraint; 
and, while they may defend its use on theoretical grounds, practi 
cally they do not use it. There are now, in the United States and 
Ontario, at last, many institutions in which no mechanical restraint 
is used. There are more in which but little is employed, and that 
little prescribed by the physician to be employed, just as he pre- 
scribes medicine, and not left to the option of a subordinate. In 
the latter, we may rely upon the individual judgment of the physician 
as to its necessity, and yield to his right to judge of the treatment of 
his patients. But there are others in which restraint is not thus 
restrained by the judgment of its adaptation for the benefit of the 
particular case, but for the mere convenience of others. A recent 
visitor relates that he visited one asylum purposely on a Sunday, and 
counted twenty-six patients in restraint, not one of whom he should 
have thought of putting in restraint. On asking the medical officer 
the reason of this, he was told that not nearly so many would have 
been in restraint, had they not been very short of attendants on Sun- 
days ; and, therefore, it saved trouble. At another asylum which he 
visited, he asked how it was such and such a patient was restrained; 
and the sub-governor said that, when he went round in the morning, 
the patient was not in restraint. Whereupon, he (Dr. Baker) re- 
joined, “Surely, you do not allow the attendants to place people 
in restraint?” “Oh, no!” was the reply: “of course not! ‘They 
are always bound to report in the evening, when they do so.” 
Between the first two classes there is little difference and no dis- 
pute. It is simply a matter of judgment in the treatment of indi- 
vidual cases whether to use mechanical restraint or not, which 
is decided, conscientiously, for the benefit of the patient. However 
they may differ theoretically upon the question of restraining oF 
not restraining a patient, both will condemn delegating it to an 
attendant or other subordinate, and using it to save trouble to 
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thers. I believe that it is possible to manage an institution without 
mechanical restraint, except in surgical emergencies, in very excep 
nal cases. My own experience leads me to this conviction,— that 

he task is rendered easier by the use of labor and occupation, but 
ot depend absolutely upon those adjuncts. I will admit 
there may be, now and then, cases which, perhaps, might be 
benefited by restraint; but, while the individual might be helped 
ossibly, not certainly), I am sure the use of restraint upon others 
iorates the sensitive feelings of the spectators; that attendants 
made more indifferent to suffering every time restraining appara- 
tus is employed by them, their reliance upon force is increased, 
and their cultivation of their own mental resources and tact is made 
to appear of less importance. I am not vain enough to suppose that 
[ should escape the same deterioration. Who led the way in dis- 


nsing with personal restraint among us, I cannot positively say. 


[ think, however, Dr. Stearns first tried it, about 1876 or 1877. It is 
little importance,ghowever. 

[here are at least twelve institutions in the United States and 
Canada in which no restraint is used. It may be said that there are 
many more in which there is more personal freedom allowed to 
patients, and less restraints, than there were five years ago. There 
is more supervision of the insane than ever before; and this is 
largely due to the exertions of Boards of State Charities and similar 
bodies under other names, and to the public discussion of the subject 
in this and similar bodies. I am sure that the ratio of accidents 
among the patients has not increased as anticipated by objectors. 
The absence of restraint does not do away with all the concomitants 
of insanity. Exacerbations of the disease occur now as formerly, 
but are met and treated more considerately and dispassionately. 

I have preferred to treat the question purely from an American 
point of view, without reference to foreign authority; but I have so 
often heard the authority of the late Dr. Lauder Lindsay, physician 
to the Murray Royal Institution at Perth, quoted against non-restraint 
and his formidable array of its failures, that I am tempted in this 
instance to depart from my course. The failures he instances are due 
to the want of forbearance of attendants, not, I am sure, less often 
witnessed when restraint is employed than when disused, and to the 
want of faith in some of its advocates. But practice is better than 
precept, and I quote Dr. Lindsay’s practice as stated by himself :— 

In 1854, I entered on the management of an asylum that was 
opened in 1827, fully provided with all the then fashionable appli 
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ances for the imposition of mechanical restraint; namely, stalls. 
fixed chairs, movable bedsteads, fixed and movable strait-waistcoats, 
manacles, strong leather gloves and belts, etc. All these [ found jn 
1854, some of them in constant use, especially at night. [ found i 
also hopeless to introduce a new order of things without a new staff 
of attendants, the consequence of which conviction being that | 
ventured upon an experiment made neither by Conolly nor Gardiner 
Hill. I changed my entire staff of attendants and servants in a sin- 
gle day. I had previously gradually eliminated the use of all the ap- 
pliances referred to,—in fact, had got them out of the house ; while, 
with my new staff, I adopted in its entirety what Conolly and Hil! 
describe as the “new,” or non-restraint, system. And I have never 
since I became physician to the Murray Royal Institution used any 
of the forms of mechanical restraint so much objected to by Conolly 
and his disciples, unless experimentally, in order, for instance, to de- 
termine some means of confining the hands in some cases, while 
allowing, on the one hand, some movement of the arms and exercise 
in the open air, and on the other not involving any repulsive, prison- 
like peculiarity of dress. This is, however, not the place to detail 
the experiments in question or their results; nor is this the fitting 
time to submit a history of the circumstances under which, at Perth, 
a total abolition of mechanical restraint was carried out much more 
swiftly than either at Hanwell or Lincoln. 


I may be pardoned if I am reminded of the servant who, when 
directed to do a thing, refused, but straightway went and did it, and 
received the commendation of the Master! 

In 1877, at a discussion upon this subject of restraint by the medi- 
cal superintendents of American asylums, one gentleman, Dr. Kenan, 
of Georgia, said, “I do not think we have enough of it in our 
institution, or that it has arrived at that perfection which | hope to 
see.” The majority preferred mechanical restraint to the restraint of 
attendants’ hands long sustained. Probably, if reduced to the alter- 
native, most people would. But that is not the alternative. Is there 
no struggle in placing the patient in restraint? One gentleman, Dr. 
Clark, of Ontario, suggested that drugs were largely used, so that the 


most maniacal cannot go out, not being inclined to do so. “I pre- 
fer to be free, open, and candid in these matters, rather than to de- 


sire to ride on a popular wave, and at the same time, behind the 
door, allow the restraint to be used. I have given mechanical re- 
straint a full trial under strict surveillance; and I indorse freely 
what has been said of its use, in extreme cases, as a part of treatment 
toward recovery.” 

In 1884, the same gentleman, in his report, says: “Our record in 
this respect is that of several years past. We have had no need of 
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les, muffs, mitts, or covered beds, so they have not been 

loved, except that in one surgical case it was found necessary to 

+ muff for a few days. In our male refractory ward there has 
) restraint for over eight years!” 

Bucke, among the majority at the same meeting, wrote in his 

of 1877, “As for non-restraint, I do not believe it ever 

or ever was practised: it would be a worse cruelty to many 

nts than the old chains and_ strait-waistcoats of Bedlam.” 

in 1884, he writes, “I was then young in the experience of 

sane, and, as is often the case with beginners, dogmatic in 

he inverse ratio of my experience.” And then he relates: “ In 

this asvlum, we have, with a total average population of nearly 


hundred patients, for fifteen months absolutely discontinued 


hanical restraint and seclusion; and we have not replaced them 
any forms of restraint whatever.” He has also increased his pro- 
n of occupation, amounting now to 84.31 per cent. 
there be any place where the use of mechanical restraint 


wuld be required, it would seem that an asylum for the treatment 
insane criminals and those who had committed homicidal and 
violent acts would be such a place. Yet, in the last report 
State Asylum for Insane Criminals, at Auburn, N.Y., Dr. 
Macdonald, the medical superintendent, thus emphatically gives his 


pinion :— 


lendencies to violence on the part of patients have greatly di- 

minished since the total and final abolition of restraint two and a half 
yea.s ago, so that what was known as the “refractory ward,” under 
the system of chains, shackles, handcuffs, camisoles, muffs, wristlets, 
| “crib” beds formerly in vogue here, and which subsequently, 
nder the milder form of these restraints then deemed necessary, 
was called the “ disturbed ” ward, has gradually changed in character, 
until now it may justly be classed as a guéet ward, although still occu- 
pied by our worst and most troublesome cases. 


In another place, referring to mechanical restraint, he writes : — 


‘In this asylum, we no longer even think of using it. In fact, a 
majority of our present corps of attendants have but little or no idea 
of its mechanism, and would be at a loss to know how to apply it, 
were it placed in their hands for that purpose. In the light of such 
experience, candor compels the admission that, whereas I formerly 
thought mechanical restraint almost a sine gua non in the treatment 
of a certain class of cases, and so advocated it, I now not only regard 
it as unnecessary, but I sincerely believe that such cases may be 
nanaged far better and easier without it.... Under the old system 
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as formerly practised here could be seen, to an extreme degree, the 
manifestations of violence, noise, and confusion which have been 
characterized as the American type of insanity; while, under the 
present methods, the ordinary condition of all the wards is one of 
marked order and quietude.” He thus sums up the whole ques- 
tion: “It seems to me that with suitable attendants, whose sympa 
thies and training are in that direction, any superintendent who will 

make a fair, thorough, and impartial trial of non-restraint in the 
management of his patients cannot fail to be favorably convinced, 
even “though it be against his will.” 


Similar testimony might be gleaned from the reports of other hos- 
pitals for the insane. Dr. Bryce, of the Alabama Insane Hospital at 
Tuscaloosa, in his report for 1883 and 1884, says : — 


Over two years ago, we determined to give the system a fair trial 
in the wards of the Alabama Insane Hospital. Like most of our con- 
Jréres in other well-managed hospitals, we had for many years resorted 
to mechanical restraint only in exceptional cases ; and a patient con- 
fined by either camisole or leathern mittens was a rare sight in our 
wards. But, becoming convinced that the system was wrong in prin- 
ciple and injurious in its results upon both the patients and those 
who had the care of them, we concluded to abolish it entirely. I de- 
sire now, after a somewhat extended trial of the system, to record my 
unqualified conviction of its great value and perfect practicability in 
the management of the insane. 

With the banishment of manual restraint, many of the objection- 
able features of hospital life have entirely disappeared. The tempta- 
tion to rely on coercion rather than kindness is removed when the 
power of resorting to mechanical restraint, either by threats or its 
actual application, is withheld, and the physician, nurse, or attendant, 
as the case may be, finds himself compelled to resort to gentler and 
more rational methods of discipline. 


Hand in hand with the disuse of restraint has been the increase of 
useful employments and congenial occupation of the patients in that 
institution. 

r. J. C. Shaw, in 1880, read before the Conference of Charities 
at Cleveland a paper upon the successful introduction of the methods 
of non-restraint in the King’s County Asylum, New York; and he 
has, I believe, steadily continued the good work with most excellent 
results. 

Dr. Fletcher, of the Indiana Hospital for Insane, has also, during 
the past two years, shown the entire practicability of managing a large 
hospital for the insane (he has about fourteen hundred patients, | be- 
lieve) without having recourse to any mechanical restraint ; and so of 
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other institutions the same may be said. And, further, it may be 
confidently asserted that, wherever the system has been faithfully and 
cons ‘entiously attempted, it has succeeded in establishing its superi- 
oritv over the methods it superseded, so that none who have tried 

ire willing to abandon its practice. Speaking for myself, after 
more than eight years’ careful trial of non-restraint in the treatment 
of the insane, I am convinced of its practicability, its expediency, 
and its beneficial results. Every day increases my appreciation of 
its merits. In 1876, when at the Athens Insane Asylum, where our 
means of mechanical restraint had always been restricted to the 

yntinuous sleeves,” or “camisole,” I directed its entire disuse. 
In the four hospitals of the insane of which I have had charge, I am 
happy to say that in ¢ree of them no mechanical restraint is now 
employed. My successors at the Athens and Columbus Asylums 
Drs. Richardson and Finch) have not only continued in this line 
of treatment, but have steadily advanced in the development of the 
various details of the system more thoroughly in some respects than 
[ have been able to do, so that [ am happy to acknowledge that suc- 
cess has justified their prudent boldness. My own experience at the 
Maryland Hospital for the Insane, as elsewhere, enables me to 
indorse to the fullest extent the claims made for the non-restraint 
system by its most enthusiastic advocates. It is true it “ does not,” 
as somebody has sneeringly remarked, “ make a lunatic asylum a 
paradise all at once”; but what I said before you at Cleveland, in 
1880, | repeat now: “ Absence of restraint will sweeten the tempers 
of the whole household. Its presence is irritating and degrading to 
the innate self-respect of the lowest intellect. It saps his manhood.”’ 
Non-restraint substitutes tact for force. It leads to forbearance in the 
adjustment of the patient and his environment, instead of exacting 
an unthinking compliance to arbitrary regulations. It does not 
wound the self-respect of the patient, nor blunt the sympathies of 
those around him. It modifies the feelings of all concerned, and 
promotes a mutual feeling of trust in the better qualities of our 
common nature. It diffuses among the patients greater confidence 
in the justice of those controlling the institution. It enables us 
to trust our patients more, to make their detention less irksome, and 
to give them more occupation. It welcomes and develops every 
agency which adds to the comfort of the patient, which enables him 
to control his wayward thoughts and propensities, and thus confirms 
his self-discipline, which substitutes incentives to self-control for 
repression, and cringing to terror,— which, in a word, takes him by 
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the hand, and gently leads him back to the paths from which he has 
strayed. The whole question is summarized in Prior’s well-known 
lines, very slightly altered :— 
“ Be to their virtues very kind, 
Be to their faults a little blind, 


Let all their ways be unconfined, 
And clap your padlock — on the mind.” 


THE CARE OF THE INSANE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


BY WILLIAM B. GOLDSMITH, M.D., 
PHYSICIAN AND SUPERINTENDENT STATE LUNATIC HOSPITAL, DANVERS, MASS 


As the credence and weight of authority accorded an observer 
varies as well with his opportunities for observation as with his ability; 
and, as the limit of this paper rather necessitates statements cx 
cathedra from my own experience, I think it proper to say what that 
experience is, especially the part of it which has been in other coun- 
tries, as I do not claim to possess that keenness of perception which 
enables one in a rapid summer tour to form accurate and reliable 
opinions concerning the care and treatment of the insane in countries 
with governments, habits, and social distinctions greatly different 
from our own. 

After several years spent as an assistant physician in asylums in 
this country, I was, through the kindness of Dr. Herbert Major, 
medical superintendent of the West Riding Asylum, Yorkshire, lng- 
land, allowed to serve as resident medical interne in that institution 
for a period of six months in 1879 and 1880; and afterward, through 
the kindness of the superintendent, Dr. Thomas S. Clouston, I had 
a similar opportunity at the Royal Morningside Asylum, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. It is hardly necessary to say that a position in these insti- 
tutions and association with these men enabled me to see the methods 
of caring for the insane in England and Scotland at their best. 

After returning and spending over two years as physician and su 
perintendent of a State lunatic hospital in this country, I went to 
the continent in 1883, and passed a year in special medical study, 
chiefly in Germany and France, which gave me a good opportunity of 
observing the care of the insane there, through inspection of insti- 
tutions and association with those interested in them; and, more 
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hurriedly, I visited those in other countries, including a review of 
Great Britain. 

The headings under which it seems to me most convenient to ar- 

inge my remarks are :— 

First, Structural provision for the insane ; 

Second, Treatment, under which I shall only speak of occupation 
and mechanical restraint ; 

Third, Supervision by central governmental authority. 


STRUCTURAL PROVISION, 


In provisions for heating, ventilating, lighting, and attendance to 
the ordinary bodily comforts, the average excellence of the institu- 
tions in those States of the Union with which I am familiar is de- 
cidedly greater than in European countries; but it must be remem- 
bered that a difference as striking is apparent in private dwellings, so 
that the standard of judgment must be modified to allow for national 
peculiarities. And, disregarding those differences which represent 
simply degrees of luxury, and adopting an expert standard, it is my 
opinion that we lose our first place. 

This results chiefly from the fact that our large hospitals are con- 
structed as though the legal conception of insanity were the correct 
one, and all insane people alike,— and not only that, but all of the 
most disturbed class. I think the American alienist can learn 
more in Europe from the non-existence of special provision which he 
sees than from inspection of the details of any such special provi- 
sion as exists. 

Perhaps Gheel, the Belgium city of the simple, illustrates this as 
well as any place I can select. Here, sixteen hundred insane persons 
live, fifty of them in an asylum building, the remainder in ordinary 
dwellings with families, sharing completely or partially the family life 
and occupation. 

There is enough to criticise at Gheel; and, as one climbs the 

der in an outlying farm-house from the comfortless living room, 
with its primitive pot de feu, to the filthy, close, miserable loft which 
serves as the patient’s sleeping apartment, it is difficult to think that 
there is any aspect in which it compares favorably with a modern 
American asylum. But it must be remembered that the wage of an 
able-bodied laborer who boards himself is there twenty cents per 
day, and that the per capita cost of the pauper insane is twelve to 
eighteen cents daily (sixty to ninety centimes, according to the 
amount of attention needed). 
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The important fact for us is that a large number of patients suffer. 
ing from all varieties of insanity are there cared for under not very 
close expert supervision, and twenty-nine thirtieths of them in 
homes similar to those in which they were reared. 

Gheel, as is well known, is a town almost solely composed of the 
insane and their keepers. It is a social abnormality, rooted in super- 
stition ; and I should be sorry to think that our civilization would 
allow its repetition here. 

But the system at Gheel certainly shows a better adaptation of 
a variety of means to the varied conditions of disease than does 
the uniformity of immaculate corridor in our great hospitals. It 
may be claimed that this uniform structure, that seems all adapted 
to the most disturbed, can be arranged so as to make comfortable 
and satisfactory provision for the tranquil and orderly. This | 
believe to be strictly true; but it costs too much, making it impossi- 
ble to secure proper provision for all the insane, and necessitating 
overcrowding and scrimping in the necessaries of support and treat- 
ment to a degree most unfortunate for the appreciative and curable 
patients. 

Another serious objection is the effect upon superintendents of 
the supervision of this mass of complicated machinery. It forces 
them to make their routine duties too largely of a non-professional 
character; and superintendents of hospitals are not always such 
prodigies, nor is the science of medicine so easy, that they can keep 
in the van of their profession after attending to duties that an over- 
seer of a factory would consider full occupation. Simplicity and 
variety of structure lessen this difficulty greatly, and enable the 
superintendent to classify in such manner that he can devote his 
individual attention better to such patients as seem susceptible of 
improvement rather than making his personal work with patients 
very superficial by attempting to extend it over too large a number. 
I do not, of course, claim that any system will enable a superintend- 
ent to do much with individual patients and at the same time super- 
vise a great colony; but I do claim that proper classification will 
enable him to do very much more in the ordinary State asylum 
population of five or seven hundred. 

No one who has not lived in a hospital having variety of accom- 
modation suited to the different classes of its patients can appreci- 
ate fully the influence for good which it exerts. I speak feelingly, 
because I have seen it, and because I am now an officer in a hos- 
pital of most expensive construction, where I consider a lack of this 
variety one of my greatest misfortunes. 
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It is but proper to say that the degree of the error we have made 
in some of our hospitals could hardly have been anticipated twenty 
vears ago. Then, researches, chiefly of Dr. Pliny Earle, had not 

yrced upon us the unwelcome truth concerning the curability of 
anity. Also, various influences have been changing with great 


pidity the character of our patients; and those who increased our 


ylum provision on the basis of the population existing a generation 
go were likely to go far wrong. 

[his is practically what was done. Fifty years ago, our better 
asylums were probably as good as the world then knew. They were 

“such moderate size that the personality of the chief could pervade 

details of all departments ; and they were filled with such cases 
as a comparatively new country would send,—probably more 
largely such as needed rather close custodial care. Now, I come 
from one of the most thickly settled manufacturing districts in the 
entire civilized world, where crowded tenements have taken the 
place of cottage homes for great numbers of people, rendering the 
ditions of family life such that many formerly cared for at home 
must be sent to hospitals. These same changed conditions and the 
influx of the wrecks of European civilization have produced degenera- 
tive mental disease to a degree that could hardly have been antici- 
pated ; and we have enlarged our hospitals beyond the limits of the 
old system of paternal government, without the classification neces- 
sary for the adoption of another, and have provided for a popula- 
tion like the old, which does not now exist. 

This mistake of building for an imaginary population, quite differ- 
ent from that which comes, is not peculiarly American, and is, per- 
haps, only more noticeable here because our variety of structure 
is less than in most other countries. I have never seen it more 
strikingly shown than in a new hospital, near Dobran, in Bohemia, 
which is one of the most expensive on the continent of Europe. 

A council of distinguished professors selected its plan, and made 
very extensive provision for the multitude of paralyzed and feeble 
patients which crowded their city wards, but which had no existence 
in rural Bohemia. The arrangement would have been admirable for 
Vienna or for Eastern Massachusetts, where such patients abound and 
no adequate provision is made for them. So frequent is this error 
that I have never seen an asylum thoroughly well adapted to the work 
it had to do, unless it had grown structurally with its own population, 
so that each addition could be adapted to that particular class for 
which the original building did not furnish a proper place. 
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The advantage which attends this plan of construction is well 
shown at the Fife and Kinross Asylum, Scotland, where centra| 
asylum structure and detached buildings have been proportioned 
one to the other in such a way that it is nearer a model rural 
asylum for the poor than any I have seen elsewhere. 

Time will not allow me here to consider work that deserves 
recognition, which has been done in several States in the way of 
varying hospital structure to aid classification and in classifying, 
by taking care of some of the insane outside of State hospitals 
or asylums. 


TREATMENT. 


Occupation.— 1 consider occupation first under the head of treat 
ment, because I believe it to be decidedly the most important means 
at our disposal. With our present knowledge, treatment by drugs 
cannot be assigned a high place, either from a rational or empirical 
stand-point ; though I believe that life is saved and health restored in 
a small minority of cases by their use, and should be sorry to discard 
them, as some physicians now pride themselves upon doing. On the 
contrary, a skilfully directed occupation, which will divert the mind 
and exercise the muscles, is the great desideratum in nearly all cases 
of insanity where physical weakness is not extreme. 

In this, we have doubtless been behind most of our European 
neighbors, and particularly behind Great Britain, though their accom- 
plishments are not quite so great as some of our writers would have 
us think ; and our advance has been so rapid within the past few 
years that many of our hospitals, in view of greater difficulties, now 
show a most creditable result. 

The chief of these special difficulties, at least in the Northern 
States, is unquestionably our climate,—a difficulty that meets us on 
every side in providing and caring for the insane. 

In most European countries, they are able to till the soil almost 
continuously through the year, and thus to furnish what is decidedly 
the best form of employment for most patients, with little interruption. 
Here, the extreme cold renders this impossible during considerable 
of the year, except for such patients as were previously accustomed 
to exposure or able to attend intelligently to their own protection. 

This impressed me forcibly on visiting an asylum near Prague, 
early in March. Iwas prompted to the visit, because I had frequently 
been told that the patients were there more fully and profitably 
employed than in any other part of the Austrian Empire. 
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Certainly, I never saw a more satisfactory scene at an asylum than 
br ad, sunny hillside, which was there cultivated as a market 
rden, and dotted over with a hundred or more insane patients, 
each working at his own little plot without disturbing his neighbor, 
‘nd yet near enough for fellowship. But such work could not be 
done in Massachusetts until two or three months later, and, when I 
asked the superintendent, who was not a medical man, what he 
for employment when they could not work out of doors, he 
answered, “ Nothing,” but said that such days were few. He 
‘nformed me, also, that a good part of those I saw had been accus- 
tomed to this kind of work before their insanity, and that he did not 
succeed well with those who were not. His only other special 
employment was shoemaking ; and he said that, in this also, he 
ae able to accomplish little with novices. This testimony is 
nfirmed pretty generally by those who have attempted the employ- 
of the insane. At the West Riding Asylum, when I was there, 
‘men were engaged in hand-loom weaving,—an employment 
admirably adapted to the insane on many accounts, as it was 
cleanly, interesting, and involved the use of little dangerous machin- 
ery or tools. But there, too, it has been found impracticable to 
accomplish much with those not previously trained to the work. 
In a neighboring shire, where hand-loom weaving was not practised, 
an attempt to utilize it as employment for the insane was a failure ; 
and Dr. Major, superintendent of the West Riding Asylum, told me 
a year ago that he feared it would be necessary to discontinue 
it there, because fewer weavers were admitted. 

This is a fact of great practical importance, which has often been 
overlooked by those who have written upon the employment of 
patients abroad. We have been somewhat laggard in appreciating 
the value of employment, and prone to furnish our asylums with 
complicated apparatus for doing what patients could better have 
done themselves; but I have searched other countries pretty 
carefully, and have nowhere found so many patients successfully 
employed on unfamiliar in-door work as may be seen brush-making 
at various hospitals in this country, notably at Norristown, Pa. 

Had the necessities of other countries been as great as ours, 
[ will not say what they might have done; but the fact is that the 
necessity and obligation are chiefly ours, and we can find little to 
assist us among them. 

Mechanical Restraint— Though this subject has been discussed 


almost ad nauseam, and though there seems to me to bea tendency 
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on the part of some superintendents to make the amount of restrain; 
too solely the criterion of asylum excellence, it is true, as | said 
some time ago in an article * upon some statistics of the late Dr. 
Wilbur and of Drs. Bannister and Moyer as to the comparative fre. 
quency of restraint in Great Britain and America, “ that this question 
still continues a most important one in America; and we are certainly 
fast retrograding, if there was good ground for the assertion which 
we often made five years ago, to the effect that the practice of Ame: 
ican hospitals in regard to mechanical restraint was at that tim 
about as nearly right as it could be, and was likely to become 
the universal practice of the world, for the amount of mechanical 
restraint now used in American hospitals is probably not more than 
a fraction of what it was at that time, and the zeal shown by most 
asylum officers in attempts to substitute something better for it cer- 
tainly does not indicate complete satisfaction with the present prac 
tice. The tables of Dr. Wilbur’s article, though obviously inaccurate 
and worthless for comparison of individual institutions, and those of 
Drs. Bannister and Moyer, certainly do not exaggerate the amount of 
restraint used in this country; and they fairly show that the occasions 
of its use are still a thousand times as frequent here as in Great 
Britain, and that this does not result, as has often been claimed, in 
fewer suicides, less ‘chemical restraint,’ or less seclusion, and they 
serve to indicate with equal distinctness, to one familiar with the char- 
acter of the hospitals there mentioned, that the number of American 
institutions where mechanical restraint is not used with such fre- 
quency as to be proof positive of poor or insufficient attendance is 
still in a minority. This minority now seems debating whether a 
small amount of restraint is desirable or whether it is demoralizing 
to hospital organization, even when at the minimum, and its use in- 
separable from its abuse, which is practically the position taken by 
alienists in Great Britain. If all American hospitals had reached 
this stage, there would be little reason for criticism. When an intelli- 
gent physician, experienced in insanity, decides, after a careful investi- 
gation of the individual case, that it is wise to tie an insane patient, 
it is, in my opinion, all right, and probably the best treatment that 
that particular physician can employ, though another might improve 
it, as he might change the drugs in a prescription with advantage ; 
but, when this care is used, the fact is that something better is usually 
thought of, and, if the occasion for restraint is determined by any one 
other than the intelligent physician, the practice is all wrong. The 


* Report on progress in mental disease, Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. cviii., No. \ 
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article of Drs. Bannister and Moyer indicates that the determination 

‘ the occasion for restraint may be made by non-medical officers or 
by attendants, in most of the hospitals examined by them. Their 
tables, also, show that much of the restraint is for the purpose of 
preventing ‘violence to self’. or to others; and this is undoubtedly 
largely used to save the attendants trouble or to economize in their 
n imber. If proper care of patients is accomplished, I think that 
violence to self will not be considered an occasion for restraint, ex- 
cept in those rare cases where the patient dashes and throws him- 
self about, apparently oblivious of any attempts at remonstrance or 
restraint. 

‘In most of these rare cases, I think the medical indications are 
best met by securing the patients to bed by properly applied restraint 
during much of their excitement. Properly applied restraint does 
not, however, mean bands so strong and tight that the physician can 
leave his patient to the occasional visits of the night-watch, confident 
in the belief that he will be found in the same position in the morn- 
ing, but easy enough to require, as a supplement, the near presence 
of an attendant, who can keep the patient clean, and loosen the 
bands, and allow changes of position in case of abatement of excite- 
ment, or sleep. 

* These cases are probably not sufficiently frequent to furnish occa- 
sion for a fiftieth part of the restraint now used in this country ; but 
it is well enough to remember them, with some others, lest in our new 
zeal we vie with our British brethren in ignorance of all uses of re- 
straint, and apply it in occasional cases as awkwardly as they are apt 
to do.” 


It must be remembered that Great Britain is the only country where 


complete non-restraint, or a very near approach to it, is universally 
practised. In Germany, most of the better asylums use restraint 
not at all or very little; and the tendency toward its disuse is cer- 
tainly fully as strong as in this country. This is also true of Austria 
and Switzerland, and Belgium, in a less degree. In France, its use is 


more general; and I have never personally seen what appeared to me 
such a decided abuse of it as in the women’s wards at Charenton,— 
a hospital for private patients near Paris, the scene of Esquirol’s 
former labors, and having much the same position as the Bethlehem 
Hospital, London, or Bloomingdale, the Pennsylvania Hospital, or 
McLean Asylum in this country. 

[t is but fair to the French alienists to say that the director there 
was a non-medical man, and I do not know the amount of authority 
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possessed by the physician. Therefore, the statement often loose), 
made, that we are far behind the rest of the civilized world in using 
restraint at all, is not true. It is my opinion, however, that in this, 
as in many other matters connected with the care of the insane. 
Great Britain is in advance of other nations. Non-restraint has its 
drawbacks, which are not always fully recognized ; and when [| hear , 
new convert, who finds all coudeur de rose, | am inclined to suspect 
either that he is in a position where his experience is limited, or he 
has been previously accustomed to considerable abuse of restraint. 
Attendants, being submitted to unremitting exasperation by 
some patients, are likely to lose their temper rather more frequently 
than when they can put the patient Aors de combat by a strait-jacket 
and certain exceptional patients, who persistently attack their fellows, 
cannot be prevented from having rather more frequent opportunities 
for injuring them. It has been my practice for some years past t 
question intelligent and reliable patients who recover, just before 
they leave, as to their experiences in the hospital, and to ask them 
for suggestions. Recently, in such a conversation with a very intelli 
gent and trustworthy lady, who had recovered from several violent 
attacks of mania in different hospitals, she said: “ You will perhaps 
be surprised to know that what has impressed me as the worst thing 
about your hospital is the absence of restraint. A few patients are 
thereby allowed to irritate the attendants and their fellows almost to 
desperation without being benefited themselves. I have often won 
restraint in other hospitals, and much prefer it to the struggling with 
attendants which I have seen during this recent attack.”’ It may be 
said that the hospital was overcrowded at this time, and proper clas- 
sification was impossible, or her trials would undoubtedly have been 
less, as one of the advantages of non-restraint is that it forces classili- 
cation and individualization. This is one side of the question, and 
many cases can doubtless be instanced in which restraint is advis- 


able; but, in a hospital, its almost complete non-use is essential to the 


proper training of a staff of attendants. Here, as in general society, 
a few must suffer for the good of the many. If attendants know 
that restraint exists as a last resort, they cannot be trained to exhaust 


all other means before adopting it ; and the physician, as well as the 


nurse, is continually tempted to abandon the difficult task of indi 
vidualizing the patient, and treating him as his changing mental con 
dition requires, for the safe, sure, and easy tying. This is well exem 


plified by the remark of a nurse who applied to me for a position, 
bringing a recommendation from a hospital where I knew the man- 
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agement to be most kindly. I told her she seemed rather frail physi- 
cally to care for disturbed patients. She replied, “I had charge of 
, ward of the most violent patients; and I liked them better than the 
others, because, after the bad ones were restrained, they made less 


/usion — which means the shutting of a patient alone in a room — 
| mention only to say that the records of the lunacy blue books of 
Great Britain show only a fraction of the actual seclusion practised, 
as it is very common there to compel patients to remain in their 
rooms in various ways without turning the key on them; and this is 
not considered seclusion. I mention this because it seems to me 

their tendency to follow a supposed British practice leads some 
to avoid seclusion of patients, whose condition renders withdrawal 
from others and exclusion of light and noise the most rational of 
remedies, lest it should appear as neglect to the reader of their 
record books. 

State Supervision— This subject is one which I deem of paramount 
importance in our country at present, and I should be glad to say 
something that would lead this audience to use its vast influence 
upon public opinion to secure it in proper form. It is thus impor- 
tant, because it is an essential condition to the success of any compre- 
hensive system that gives the needed variety of care to the insane. 
I believe such a system should include large hospitals, city and State, 
private hospitals, private-house care, asylums for the criminal insane ; 
and probably it will be necessary to add, for a certain class of 
cases in some localities, small asylums under the immediate charge 
of local poor-boards. 

First. That such a varied system should be suited to the needs of 
a State, and that the proper distribution of the different classes of 
patients should be made, requires a careful, expert study of the 

hole insane population by one who has time to devote to the work, 
and whose view is not restricted to a local horizon. 

Second. No part of this system gives sufficient surety to society, 
without expert supervision, except the large hospitals, which have 
boards of trustees and varied connection with public officials; and 
even these are prone to be influenced by local prejudices. 

Patrons have no trustworthy criterion for judging of the excellence 
of private asylums, in its absence. And bad ones may flourish 
inchecked, while good ones fail to receive the approval they merit. 


W 


Private-house care, either with public or private patients, is not 
permissible without an expert to pass upon the propriety of such 
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care in each case, as well as to inspect its quality from time to time. 
The care and skill with which this is done form a_ prominent 
element in the success of the Scotch boarding-out system, and, in 
deed, the essential of safety for any treatment of the insane which 
does not confine them closely. 

Third. The hospitals vary greatly in the quality of work accom 
plished ; and no influence is so powerful to make the excellences 
of the better ones universal as the well-considered criticism of an 
expert, which carries also the weight of official authority. A com- 
parative study of countries which have and which have not expert 


commissioners seems to me instructive on this point. Great Britain 
alone has had a well-organized system of expert supervision of its 
insane, long enough to judge well of the results, and in England and 
Scotland alone is there anything like uniformly good care of the 


insane. I believe also that the pre-eminence of Scotland is largely 
due to the fact that her central board, from its different organization, 
is able to work more comprehensively and advantageously. 

In all other countries, uniformity is lacking. Some hospitals are 
excellent, and others strikingly poor. 

Fourth. It is a right of the individual insane to have some com 
petent and skilled outside authority to appeal to. Particularly is this 
true of those possessing property, as a variety of changes often con- 
duces to their happiness or welfare,— changes, which the guardian or 
relative is unwilling to make without expert sanction ; and the ten- 
dency of a superintendent of an asylum is likely to be against the 
trial of a doubtful experiment, which costs him a valuable patient. 
In England, the patients who have property under charge of guard- 
ians are especially provided for by the appointment of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy, whose expenses are paid by assess- 
ment upon the property of the patients ; but I think the Scotch system, 
which gives one board supervision over the insane of all classes, is 
better in its workings, and can be more readily adapted here. 

But I may be reminded that we already have central charitable 
boards in many States, possibly most. I appreciate highly the work 
that some of these have accomplished. Certainly, my admiration for 


many of the devoted men and women connected with them is un- 
bounded. But, almost universally, they lack, so far as insanity is con- 
cerned, that knowledge which is the proper companion of authority. 


Some of the expert duties relating to individual patients, which | 
have mentioned, they cannot assume. They are unable to judge 
intelligently concerning the quality of professional work done in the 
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different hospitals; and their opinions are prone to lack that dis- 
crimination which would render them valuable to those who have the 
immediate care of the insane, and which it is only just they should 
have, in view of the great weight of authority they exercise upon the 
public mind. At least, partly for these reasons,—and I am free to 
allow that the faults have not all been on the non-medical side,— there 
has been prone to exist between State charitable boards and 
hospital officers a very unfortunate lack of harmony, which, I think, 
the officer suggested would do much to annul. 
| feel at liberty to speak of this frankly, because I am a thorough 
iever in the desirability of these charitable boards and estimate 
‘ the value of what they have accomplished for the insane, 
yecause my own relations to them have always been pleasant 


and harmonious. 


I would not suggest an expert board in the least supplanting or 
replacing the State boards already mentioned, because the appoint- 
ment of several salaried experts would involve an entirely un- 
necessary expense in territories as small as our States, and because 
[ deem the non-expert element, which represents enlightened public 
opinion, and possesses business capacity and experience, and a zeal 
which routine work has not dulled, no less important than the 
expert. 

The expert should be appointed to work with them, though I do 
not think that he should receive his appointment at their hands ; and, 
as an incompetent expert is worse than none, it is essential that the 
salary and tenure of office be such as to secure men who have had 
large experience and succeeded, who have shown capacity themselves 
to do the work they are to supervise and criticise. The respect with 
which the opinions of the British Lunacy Boards have been received 
t home and abroad is chiefly due to the fact that their active mem- 
bers have been men of this kind. I am aware that many experienced 
in the care of the insane have not thought this supervision practica- 
ble or desirable in this country, and there would undoubtedly be diffi- 
culty at first in securing the best men for the positions; but I believe 
that this feeling is changing, and that suitable men could be found, if 
the tenure of office were reasonably secure and the salary enough to 
fairly recompense good ability. When the magnitude of even the 
financial interests is considered, the salary of such an officer appears 
insignificant. No private corporation transacting so great a business 
would think of hesitating at it. 
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CARE OF THE FILTHY CLASSES OF INSANE 


BY STEPHEN SMITH, M.D., 
STATE COMMISSIONER OF LUNACY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


In all of the institutions for the insane in the State of New York 
there is a considerable number who are very properly classed as 
“filthy.” They are found in largest numbers in the asylums for the 
chronic insane, in county asylums, and in the poorhouses. But, 
wherever they are found, they are a source of perpetual annoyance to 
attendants, and of disgust to the more intelligent and refined ip- 
mates. One filthy patient on a hall, or ward, will often require more 
of the time and work of the attendants than the remaining fifty. | 
have seen patients in the asylums of this State who were thorough|\ 
bathed, and had a complete change of under-clothing, and two or 
three times of their external clothing, eighteen times in a single day. 
And this occurred in spite of constant watchfulness to anticipate 
their wants. The filthy constitute, therefore, a separate and _inde- 
pendent class of insane, so peculiar and repulsive in their habits, and 
requiring such special care, that they should have suitable provision 
made for their accommodation and treatment. 

During the past year, I have made a special examination of 
this class in the institutions for insane in the State, with a view to 
determine the kind of care which these helpless insane receive and 
what additional accommodations they require. In every institution, 
I have personally examined the individual patients pointed out as 
filthy, as to the cleanliness of their pérsons and clothing, and have 
opened and examined all of their beds with reference to the cleanii- 
ness of the bed-clothing and their freedom from foul odors. [ have 
also made night inspections in all of the State asylums, and have 
made the operations of the night service in each a subject of special 
observation. 

It is unnecessary, for the purposes which I have in view, to divide 
the filthy insane into grades according to their intelligence or their 
mental or physical condition. It is true that many insane persons 
are filthy at intervals, and then recover for a time; while others re- 
main filthy during life, and are called the “habitually filthy.” In 
either case, this special feature of their insanity demands that kind 
of care which will insure cleanliness; and during the period "of re- 
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lapse there is no reason for not classifying and associating this class 
tozeth r—namely, the occasionally filthy with the habitually filthy — 
for tl e purposes of convenience in their care. 

In the hospitals for the acute insane in the State of New York, the 

iber of habitually filthy is small, and very variable. This is due 
to the fact that the chronic insane, as a rule, are early removed from 
these institutions to those devoted especially to that class. The 
filthy in the hospitals for the acute insane are usually found in the 
wards of the disturbed and violent, where there is always the greater 
number of attendants. In these wards, they occupy rooms or por- 
tions of the wards farthest removed from the other patients. 

[he care of these patients is ail that can be desired. Each of 
these hospitals has a regular day and night service, so organized that 
the filthy are trained, if possible, to habits of personal care and 
cleanliness. They are not only promptly changed when found to be 
soiled; but, as far as practicable, their necessities are anticipated, and 
they are required to protect and care for themselves. At night, the 
attendants raise them at given fixed hours, and thus endeavor to 
form habits of cleanliness. The rule in those hospitals is that the 
ight attendants must turn over to the day attendants all the filthy 
cases in a cleanly condition, and every infraction of the rule is at 
once reported. The result is that a soiled patient is rarely found in 
these hospitals, either at night or during the day; and, when found, 
the investigation shows, with rare exception, that the patient has but 

st become soiled. 

The result of this extreme care is most happy. Large numbers of 
patients who fall into habits of uncleanliness are restored to good 
and regular habits. Others, who would be made uncomfortable, and 
at night would be greatly disturbed, are rendered comparatively quiet, 
and sleep well. The wards are also free from the foul and repulsive 
odors so common in the dormitories of the filthy, where there is no 
organized system of care at night as well as day. There is alsoa 
great saving in the washing of clothes, and in their destruction by 
the effects of filth on the texture of the cloth. 

In the State asylums for the chronic insane, the great mass of 
filthy cases necessarily congregate. Many of them enter these asy- 
lums thoroughly confirmed in habits of uncleanliness, and are, there- 
fore, already beyond the curative influences which care and discipline 
are likely to exert. In my early experience as visitor to these insti- 
tutions there was no organized night service for the filthy, as in the 
hospitals for the acute insane. As a consequence, I had opportuni- 
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ties of observing the habits of the filthy insane, when there was no 
special night service for their care, and contrast them with the same 
class in hospitals for the acute insane, where the night service was as 
perfect as that of the day. 

On entering the dormitories of the halls where the filthy were cop- 
fined, at the rising hour of the morning, the sight was most repulsive, 
and the odors intolerably sickening. The day attendants at once 
began their task of placing their halls in order, preparatory to taking 
breakfast. It was a matter of astonishment to me that men and 
women attendants could be found who, for any wages, would under- 
take to perform such a disagreeable task. Some of the patients were 
literally wallowing in their own excrements. They had besmeared 
their beds, their heads and faces, and even the floors and walls of 
their rooms. In some instances, the patients resisted being bathed by 
fixing their limbs and bodies in such rigid positions that it required 
three or four attendants properly to wash them, and put on their 
clothes. When the patient was finally prepared to be dressed or re- 
turned to bed, the bed had to be more or less completely changed, 
the floors scrubbed, and the walls washed, if soiled. This was the 
regular morning work in many wards, the year through, and had to 
be performed before breakfast. 

The effect was unfavorable in every respect. The patients were 
made uncomfortable during the night, and were thereby greatly dis- 
turbed. Those who could be trained to better habits, by careful 
attention to their wants, were neglected, and allowed to lapse into 
habits of uncleanliness. The attendants were burdened in the morn- 
ing hours with a most repulsive task, which could but disturb their 
digestion, and thus gradually impair health, The dormitories were 
foul with the disgusting odors which neither scrubbing, ventilation, 
nor disinfectants could wholly remove. The waste of bed-clothing 
and the night clothing of patients by washing was immense. 

Within the past year or two, these two asylums have instituted each 
a night service for the care of the filthy ; and now this class is turned 
over each morning to the day attendants, in the same cleanly con- 
dition in which they were received from the day attendants on the pre- 
vious evening. A visit to the same wards now, whether during the 
night or in the early morning, gives the visitor an altogether differ- 
ent impression from that formerly made. As a rule, the patients are 
quiet and asleep at night. If one is found soiled, it is evident that 
the soiling has just occurred. There are no longer any of the offen- 
sive odors which characterized long-continued saturation with urine 
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and excrements. Attendants are themselves free from the contact 
with filth, and perform their duties cheerfully and without disgust 
and annoyance. The universal testimony of attendants who have 
witnessed the change, and who have taken part in carrying out the 
reform, is that the habits of the more intelligent are greatly im- 
proved ; and many become clean, and some even scrupulously particu- 
lar about being soiled. Many of the more demented have gradually 
impressed upon them habits of rising at given periods, which the 
attendants quickly recognize and improve so promptly as to prevent 
soiling. Finally, cleanliness is found to be powerfully promotive of 
sound sleep of all grades of insane classed as filthy. Those who 
were noisy much of the night now fall into a heavy sleep as soon 
as they are raised, or, if soiled, are cleaned, and have a change of 


clothes. 

In the large county asylums of the State, as those of New York, 
the care of the filthy is reduced to a very perfect system. The night 
service is organized with the greatest attention to details ; and, asa 
result, no patient is allowed to soil himself, if watchfulness can pre- 

it. The hospital for men on Ward’s Island has large numbers 
of habitually filthy ; and yet a visit to their dormitories shows a re- 


vent it 
markable freedom from offensive odors, though these dormitories are 
poorly arranged for ventilation and cleanliness. The asylum for 
women, on Blackwell’s Island, has a pavilion set apart for the filthy, 
and in that respect is in advance of any other hospital or asylum in 
the State. In this building, the habitually filthy are congregated ; 
and the service is organized for their special care and treatment. 
The attendants are selected with special reference to their interest 
in their work ; and here, for the first time, an attendant professed that 
she preferred to have charge of the filthy to any other class of the 
insane, 

The asylums of other counties have, with rare exceptions, no 
night service for the filthy. As a consequence, this class are neg- 
lected at night; but, during the day, I have always found them clean, 
and their dormitories in good condition. In a very careful search 
through these institutions, I found but two soiled beds in the day- 
time; and these were left unchanged by the assistants of the matron, 
who did not regard them as sufficiently soiled to require a change. 
The rules enforcing cleanliness during the day are quite as stringent 
in the county as in the State asylums. Rubber sheets are used over 
the ticking. These are washed, and dried in the sun when practi- 
cable, whenever soiled; and I have never found them foul or filthy. 
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If the patient remove the rubber cloth, and soil the ticking or the 
straw, both are removed, the ticking washed, and the entire body 
of straw removed, unless the soiling is very slight, and can be 
thoroughly remedied by cleansing and the removal of a very little 
straw. 

In the poorhouses, as a rule, no adequate measures are taken to 
protect the filthy from the consequences of their habits. They were 
usually found in the most deplorable condition. Neither the person, 
the body clothing, nor the beds receive any special attention. 

It may be stated as a conclusion based on this investigation that 
the filthy classes of insane in this State in State asylums are under 
such special care as insures cleanliness of the person, clothing, and 
bedding. In the metropolitan county asylums, the care of this class 
is equally efficient. In other county asylums there is no night service 
designed to protect the filthy from the evil effects of their habits 
but, in general, the day service is well organized, and both the pa- 
tients and their dormitories are kept in good condition. In the poor- 
houses, as a rule, the filthy insane receive no special care, either day 
or night, and as a consequence have often been found in a most 
deplorable state of filthiness. In many instances, the stock on th 
farm were more carefully secured against filth than the insane. 

In private asylums, the night service is usually well organized, and 
the filthy are well cared for. The number of this class is, however, 
small in these institutions ; and those who are habitually filthy gener 
ally have means adequate to meet any special expenses required fo 
their care. 

Two suggestions occur to me as important, in the light of my in- 
vestigation, with reference to the care of the filthy class of insane. 

1. State asylums should have separate buildings constructed with 
special reference to the isolation and care of this class. In no as) 
lum is it possible now to remove the filthy from that contact with th 
wards of the main building, or with other patients, that is desirable. 
Wherever they are grouped in a part of a hall, or in separate halls, 
they so contaminate the atmosphere, through the walls and floors, 
the beds and bedding, that the dormitories remain, in spite of clean 
ing, disinfection, and ventilation, so foul and offensive as to be quite 
uninhabitable by other patients. I have visited single sleeping-rooms 
of the filthy at mid-day, in summer, which, though scrupulously clean 
and fully exposed to the external air and strong sunlight, still had an 
extremely offensive atmosphere. The very presence of these in 
mates tends, therefore, permanently to damage wards, and rende! 
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them unfit for future occupation, unless walls and floors are frequently 
scraped, and thus comparatively renewed. 

Ev ry State asylum has ample grounds and appropriate sites for 
the c nstruction of detached buildings for this class. These build- 
ings need not be elaborate or expensive, but certain conditions and 
conveniences should be supplied. ‘They might be one story in 


height, with a few single rooms for the more disturbed and an asso- 
ciated dormitory for the quiet. The walls and floors should be 
mpermeable, and susceptible of being thoroughly washed and dis- 
infected daily. There could be a wide veranda constructed com- 
pletely around the building, where patients could sit or lie in the 
summer, and, when enclosed, could be so warmed as to be comforta- 


ble in winter. The facilities for bathing and cleansing the patients 
should be immediately at hand, and of the most approved kind. The 
service should be so organized as to be continuous, day and night, in 
the raising and bathing of patients. 

While every State asylum should have its separate building for the 
filthy classes, the necessity of such provision in the State asylums 
for the chronic insane is imperative. There is no want of provision 
for the insane in this State that is to-day so urgent, and that should 
appeal with greater force to the legislature for suitable appropria- 
tions. 

2. County asylums should organize, each, a night service for the 
filthy, and maintain it with well-qualified attendants. Already, this 
service has been instituted in some of the larger and better managed 
asylums of the counties, with great and immediate benefit to the 
inmates. 

In regard to the poorhouses, it is sufficient to state that the filthy 
insane should never be sent to them, and when found in them should 
be removed to State asylums for the chronic insane. 
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INSANITY AND LUNACY LAWS. 


ABSTRACT OF A PAPER BY DR. W. B. FLETCHER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INDIANA INSANE ASYLUM. 


Thirty-six years ago, it was estimated that in the State of Indi 
ana there was one insane person to every thirteen hundred of the 
population. That proportion has increased to one in less than fiy 
hundred. With such an appalling fact before us, it suggests the 
questions: Are the causes of this increased tendency to mental dis 
ease real or apparent? What are the real causes, if they exist? 
What are the apparent causes? How may these causes be held i) 
check or diminished ? 

The most notable increase of insanity is coincident with the intro- 
duction of railroads, promoting the influx of immigrants and giving 
us the same conditions which had before existed only along the sea 
board. It has long been recognized that Europe has thrown into the 
United States, like noxious weeds, her useless pauper, deformed, 
blind, deaf, epileptic, and criminal classes ; and here, nourished by 
an almost profligate charity, they have again taken root, and gained 
the strength of at least a superior virility. Heredity of mental and 
nervous disease can be traced through more than one-half the cases 
of insanity. It is a marked defect in our civilization that marriages 
may take place among the blind, deaf, mute, and insane. In the 
Indiana Hospital for the Insane, the same names occur year afte! 
year, fathers and mothers who have been there sending sons and 
daughters, and in two instances grandchildren. Several families are 
now represented by two and three members; and, in two instances, 
brothers became insane, and were admitted at the same time. This 
goes to show that our institutions are not only for treatment, but, as 
has been said, “ nurseries for and manufactories of madness, rese! 
voirs of lunacy, from which is issued from time to time a sufficient 
supply for perpetuating and extending the formidable disease.” 

The apparent increase of insanity is due in some degree to the im 
proved means of preserving the lives of the chronic insane. The) 
are now well fed, well clothed, and given all the conditions to pre 
serve them to more than usual old age. Another apparent cause is 
the change of popular opinion regarding the treatment of lunacy. 
Fifty years ago, to be sent to a hospital for the insane was little less 
of a social disgrace than service in a penitentiary. Now, residence 
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an institution is regarded with as little sense of shame as resi- 
at the Hot Springs for rheumatism. Again, the man or 
yoman who, fifty years ago, would have been simply regarded as 
liar, odd, or eccentric, is called insane, and is supposed to be 
susceptible to treatment. Many of the persons noted in history, who 
vere not regarded as insane in their time, would now, if gathered to- 
vether, immensely swell the statistics of lunacy. 
- The question of the increased use of alcoholic beverages and nar- 
tics increasing insanity it is difficult to discuss. There are places 
vhere the proportion of drunkards to the thousand is on the de- 
rease, but where insanity is on the increase. Among the 1,450 
patients in the Indiana hospital, not more than a dozen can show 
lrunkenness as an attributed cause; and it is as likely that the devel- 
oped insanity was the cause of the loss of moral sense and will 
power which suggested the constant or periodic stimulation which 
made the drunkard as it was that drink caused the insanity. I may 
say the same of self-abuse in either sex. The abuse may be consid- 
ered as a symptom of the disease rather than the cause of insanity. 
How much insanity may be traced indirectly to alcoholic poisoning it 
is yet more difficult to say. If the brain of the progenitor have been 
poisoned by alcohol or narcotics, it is not unlikely that induced dis- 
‘ase of that organ would descend to the children. Observation 
upon but a few thousand patients convinces me that syphilitic disease 
the cranium, membranes of the brain, and spinal cord, is a more 
‘equent cause of mental disease and general paralysis than alcohol 
and narcotics ; and its poison descends, perhaps, through more gener- 
ations than that of any other disease. Scrofulous disease and in- 
sanity have also kept pace with one another, and there is undoubtedly 
an intimate relation between the two. As to education being a cause 


of insanity, the evidence is to the contrary, in Indiana. Over-study 
has in no instance, that I can trace, disturbed the equilibrium of the 
brain. The more learned we grow, the better organized is the mind. 
| believe an educafion would have prevented many a one from be- 
coming insane. Many years ago, a large number of cases was 
recorded as made insane by religious excitement; but it is interesting 
to note that these causes are now rarely referred to. One writer has 


well said that more mad people become religious (using the word 
in its phenomenal sense) than religionists go mad. The so-called 
religious crank is not a crank because he is religious, neither did 
religion make him a crank. 

Among the real causes of insanity that we may combat, then, are: 
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first, the emigration to our shores of weak-minded, diseased paupers 
from Europe ; and, second, prohibiting the marriage of that class of 
persons who, we know, can but breed those mental and bodily de 
fects which we spend millions to cure. 

Good laws might do much; good teaching, more. The subject js 
left too much in the hands of the specialists. Let it be inculcated 
in the minds of the masses that insanity, consumption, venereal dis- 
ease, etc., are almost sure to develop in the progeny. Physicians 
should be better qualified, also, in the detection, prevention, and man- 
agement of mental disease, and more ready to discern between disa- 
greeable eccentricity and insanity that requires hospital treatment. 
The readiness with which some of them recklessly and ignorantly 
sign papers for commitment of persons as insane is shown on the 
official records of various institutions. I would strongly recommend 
that there be a plan devised to appoint properly qualified boards of 
examiners, in each county or congressional district, to examine all 
cases of alleged insanity, by taking the testimony of the family 
physician, with that of other witnesses, and that said board should 
have no interest in the number of inquests held, but be paid by the 
State an annual compensation. 

The means of admission into lunatic asylums should be made 
more difficult. Persons should not be cared for at public charge, who 
have the means to maintain them. To furnish a home for al! ad- 
judged insane, free of expense, is to offer a premium on the cultiva- 
tion of the disease, besides robbing the people of that feeling of 
personal pride and honor which should protect them from such self- 
degradation. The laws pertaining to the commitment of persons 
alleged insane should be carefully revised in most of the States. A 
fair trial should be accordéd such. They should be brought before a 
jury, or a jury before them, and have the cause of their arraignment 
fully explained; and no deception should be practised. I cannot con- 
ceive of any possible injury to an insane person from being informed 
of all the facts in the case, and I know of much injury to patients 
who were hoodwinked into hospitals by most cruel deception. There 
should be some statutory regulation as to the degree of aberration ot 
mind justifying detention. The peevishness of adolescence, the pet- 
ulance of old age, should never be regarded as indications for re- 
moval from home and freedom to a hospital. 

While speaking of removal to the hospital, I desire in unqualified 
terms to condemn the cruel, cowardly, and inhuman practice of 
having women who are adjudged insane arrested by a sheriff, who 
may take two or three men along to convey the unfortunate con- 
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demned a journey of perhaps one or two days’ duration, as is the 
custom in many of the States. I have seen many a woman, whose 
main symptom of insanity was timidity, brought to the hospital a 
raving maniac, ready to commit suicide because of the forced degra- 

n. Many of these had never been from home, and knew none 
of the conveniences of cars or hotels; and, having only the company 
of one or two strange men, they were sad spectacles of man’s neglect 
and cupidity. The removal of insane women should .be by well- 
trained female attendants. 

Finally, I believe the number of insane may be reduced by im- 
proved methods of treatment. The day when hospitals were mere 
keeps for lunatics, and when mechanical restraints were largely used, 
has passed by. The value of teaching as of paramount value in the 
treatment of many forms of insanity is now better understood. 
Kindergartens are being established, well-arranged schools for the 
more advanced, and work-shops for various kinds of manual labor are 
being introduced, and should meet with encouragement. The great- 


1 


est drawback to the treatment of insane persons is the difficulty of 
obtaining well-qualified attendants. In many States, the law grants 
to the boards of trustees the power to limit the superintendent in 
the number of attendants, fixing their wages, and sometimes even 
their selection. This leads to the employment of what I would term 
a deciduous class of attendants, who are shed once or twice a year. 
They seek the place because they are young, or because they are old, 
or until they can get something else to do, or last, but most commonly, 
because they or their friends are of great value to the party in power. 

Of all curses that can be thrust upon an institution for the insane, 
the chief is the employé whose sole qualification is his politics. I 
know of no one thing which this Conference could do that would so 
largely aid in the treatment of the insane as the encouragement of 
the establishment of a national school for the training of attendants 
who have taken as a life vocation the care of the insane. It is a pro- 
fession of itself, and should demand a high degree of intellect and 
cultivation, and should be paid for accordingly. I would strongly 
recommend the substitution of a healthy, middle-aged man and his 
wife for the young male attendants upon the men’s wards. They have 
a good effect in adding interest, kindness, and homelike comfort to 
the place. I also warmly recommend female physicians in all wards 
for women. 


The abolition of beer, wine, and alcoholic beverages I regard as 
desirable ; for, like mechanical restraints, they are far more apt to 
be abused than to be used to any good purpose. 
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REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE. 
BY ISAAC N. KERLIN, M.D. 


The report of your Standing Committee on Provision for Idioti: 
and Feeble-minded Persons, presented at the last Conference, dis- 
cussed the numbers and distribution of this class, the degrees and 
grades of idiocy, their susceptibility to improvement, and also the 
obligation of society to its defective members. Considerable space 
was given to the plans and oyganization of institutions for these 
wards of a commonwealth. 

All that we shall aim to do on this occasion is to make a statement 
of the nature and amount of relief which the several States have 
made for the care of these idiotic and feeble-minded persons, from 
which we would be glad in a future Conference to proceed to other 
branches of this subject. 

Massachusetts —In this State were established in the same year, 
1848, a private institution at Barre, now under the superintendence 
of Dr. and Mrs. Brown, and a State institution at South Boston. 

The first legislation was on Jan. 22, 1846, when a committee of 
the House of Representatives was ordered to “consider the exp 
diency of appointing commissioners to inquire into the condition of 
idiots in the Commonwealth, to ascertain their number and whether 
anything can be done for their relief.” A board of commissioners 
was appointed, of which Dr. S. G. Howe was chairman ; and, on the 
report, the legislature appropriated $2,500 for an experimental school. 
This act founded the first State institution in America. The report 
has been widely spread through America and Europe, and furnishes 
to-day the basis of cyclopzedic literature on this topic. 

The total expenditure for buildings from the commencement has 
been $52,000, and, for support, $455,625.79. The last legislature 
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appropriated $15,000, from which $3.25 per week may be drawn for 
each inmate supported by the State. This would be bankruptcy to 
the institution, were it not for the increased rates derived from private 
tients, and from neighboring States for the support of their chil- 

t South Boston. 

[he buildings are of frame, closely built on an acre of ground, 
and too suggestive of a serious liability to fire, and the close con- 
tact of a crowding neighborhood, to please the critical visitor. But 
the school-rooms and dormitories are spacious, airy, and healthful, 
looking out upon the beautiful bay. We naturally turn to the old 
Commonwealth for a lead in all reformatory and social movements ; 
but, in the organization of institutions for the feeble-minded, she has 
been distanced by several other States, until at last the trustees’ 
report for 1881 calls up the question of enlarging the “operations 
of the school, so that it shall embrace not only the improvables, but 
the unimprovables.” This, together with its change of name from 
‘The Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth ” 
to “ Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded,” indicates a stir of 
vigor, from which the best results may spring. 

A farm has been purchased at Medfield, twenty miles from Boston, 


where twenty boys are domiciled in the old farm-house. This experi- 
ment has resulted satisfactorily. 


The total number now under care is 160; 140 at the school and 
20 at the Medfield farm. ‘The practical sense of this earliest insti- 
tution has guided it toward the industrial training of its inmates, 

results that are gratifying. A late report, discussing true meth- 
ods of education, goes on to show how the blending of shades in the 
construction of braided mats, and the making of brooms, are in the 
highest sense intellectual training, and, describing this, says: “The 
work-shop where several such industries are carried on provides 
occupation and relief from the depressing ennui of idleness, and at 
the same time fosters physical development and intellectual growth 
It is a work-shop, a gymnasium, a kindergarten, and a school-room.”) 
Further on, the report says, “The conclusion was long ago reached 
that industrial training should be the chief effort, although the 
school-room must be retained as tributary to this object.” 

Finally, for Massachusetts, while she has the proud distinction of 
being in the van of this as of all other noble movements, she has 
the sad mortification of having made through the State papers of a 
governor a weak and misleading attack on the expediency of training 
idiotic and feeble-minded children,—a paper which will be quoted 
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by every ignorant legislator who would retard his State in well-doine 
on the plea of economy. 

New York.— Legislation in this State was first attempted in 18 16, 
A bill was introduced in the Senate and passed, but failed in the 
Assembly. It was renewed in 1847, passed the Senate a second 
time, and again failed in the Assembly. It was recommended in the 
annual messages of the governor in the years 1849, 1850, and 18> 1: 
but nothing came of it until the latter year, when the first legislation 
was effected by the passage of an act entitled “An Act to establish 
an asylum for idiots and making an appropriation therefor.” The 
second section of the act gave the trustees power to “ procure a suita- 
ble building for the education of such idiots as may be selected,”’ and 
“to employ all necessary teachers,” etc., thereby indicating the edu- 
cational purposes of the asylum. The by-laws adopted by the 
board of trustees further declared that “the design and objects of 
the asylum are not of a custodial character, but to furnish the means 
of education to that portion of the youths of the State not provided 
for in any other of its educational institutions.” They also permitted 
the reception of other cases, “with the advice and consent of the 
executive committee.” 

Thus, it appears that the New York institution was founded as 
a branch of the general educational system of the State, under the 
impulse to give to every child its measure of teaching,— special teach- 
ing, if special inaptitudes demanded it. After twenty-seven years of 
valuable work, its superintendent, Dr. H. B. Wilbur, reports to the 
State: “It has always been supposed by the board of trustees of this 
asylum that the State would ultimately make some provision for the 
unteachable and adult idiots in a proper custodial institution, leaving 
that at Syracuse to fulfil its functions as an institution for educa- 
tional and training purposes. They have repeatedly urged the atten- 
tion of the legislature to this subject. Whenever this is done, those 
who had finished a course of training here, and had no homes to go 
to, could take their places in it there under intelligent direction, by 
simple forms of occupation and assistance in the care of the young 
and helpless cases of idiocy, doing more or less toward the cost of 
their maintenance. Certainly, getting them away from associations 
with ordinary paupers, and under a system of intelligent direction, 
need not increase the cost of their maintenance.” The motives and 
ends of the establishment of a custodial institution at Newark, N.Y., 
are thus described by Dr. Wilbur, in 1880:— 


Some eighteen months ago, Mrs. Lowell, a member of the Board of State 
Charities, in her official visitations to the county poorhouses, was shocked to find 
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less imbecile and idiotic females the mothers of illegitimate children. 
ide a report calling public attention to the matter, secured the appointment 
mmittee of the Board of State Charities to meet a committee of the trus- 
£ the asylum for idiots, to consult as to the best remedy for such evil in the 


[wo of these joint meetings were held, and a plan was decided upon. It was 


isk for an appropriation from the legislature, then in session, to open an experi- 

tal asylum, in buildings leased for the purpose, to determine two points: first, 

in asylum were a public want ; and, secondly, if the end desired could be 

ished without materially increasing the cost of maintenance and care of 

r whom it was designed. It will be readily seen that the cost of mainte- 

in such an establishment is a more important one than in the case of the 

itional institutions. In the one case, it is a life-long provision for support and 

In the other, certain additional expenditure is warranted for a limited period 

the case of the pupils, in view of the prospective diminution of the ultimate 

t of their care and maintenance. 

[his branch was to be, in a measure, a training-school for girls. The various 

ehold occupations were to be done, as far as possible, by the inmates, for 

nomy’s sake. The laundry, therefore, and the bakery, and the kitchen, and the 

mestic offices, as well as the associated dormitories, must be of ample size. 

Then, to bring together a family of more than a hundred in a single building, 

ially when more or less of them are of only moderately vigorous bodily 

ywers, and more or less careless in their personal habits, demands certain sani- 

precautions. The heating apparatus and the arrangements for ventilation 

be effective. The water supply must not only be adequate for ordinary do- 

mestic uses, but carried where it will be available for bathing and kindred purpose. 
rhe site must be accessible, healthy, and capable of good drainage. 


So specifically did Dr. Wilbur conceive the plans for a custodial 
department, the fruition of which he has not lived to see. 

The parent institution owns a farm at Fairmount, where the labor 
of 45 adult males contributes to the general support. The total ca- 
pacity of these State properties is at present about 650. The custo- 
dial department was managed as a branch of the State institution 
at Syracuse, until the legislation of the last winter, which made it an 
independent corporation. The total amount of appropriations for 
land and buildings since the commencement is $223,500. The 
amount of appropriations for maintenance from commencement is 
$1,106,804.56. ‘Total amount of appropriations last winter, inclusive 
of buildings, $23,500, was $116,500. 

Besides the State institution at Syracuse, the city of New York has 
had on Randall’s Island a special department for its idiotic and 
feeble-minded children, organized with its two branches,—-a school 
for those who are teachable and a home for the lower grades, 

The Seguin Psychological School in New York City commemo- 
rates the name of the late beloved Frenchman, whose early study at 
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Bicetre attracted the attention of American philanthropists, and who 
is in reality the father of the work in our country. 
Pennsylvania.— The first legislation in this State was that which 
established on April 7, 1853, under James B. Richards, the Pennsyl- 
vania Training School at Germantown, now at Elwyn, in Delaware 
County. The State has expended since that date: for buildings, 
$197,750; and for maintenance, $525,748.57. In addition to this, 
private benevolence has bestowed upon it sums nearly equal, a_por- 
tion of which is invested in an endowment fund which now amounts 


.to $80,000, on which beneficiaries can be placed. The term for 


which State beneficiaries can be admitted is seven years. 

The institution consists of two separate blocks of stone buildings, 
one-third of a mile apart, located on one hundred and fifty acres of 
ground, and connected by a narrow gauge railway. The original 
buildings are devoted to the educational and training departments; 
while those more remote are homes for the lower grades,— the epi- 
leptics, paralytics, etc..— and are schools only so far as they give an 
industrial training and a living to a number of cases who, without 
such means, would necessarily be dismissed from the institution. 
The per capita cost in the educational department for 1884 was 
$217; in the asylum department, $160. During the last few years, 
close attention has been given to the development of certain indus- 
tries. A late report speaks as follows : — 


“The assessed value of our children’s work is about $4,000 per annum. Many 
of those who perform it are growing into adult life. They are retained in the insti. 
tution, because unfit to be sent into the general community. Many of them are 
orphans; and all of them would lead saddened lives either in the county houses or 
elsewhere, if discharged. Four thousand dollars in wage labor annually saved 
permits the institution to retain about thirty inmates on the non-paying list; that 
is, thirty free patients are actually supported by the saving in the service, as above 
detailed. 

“Still another comment may be made, which is but the repetition of what has 
often been said. For the largest number of those physically able, employment 
should be assigned according to their capacity, not for the value of the work itself, 
but for its value to the child. We are coming more and more to the conviction 
that our school occupation and training should be in the line of making the child 
useful, even if it be only in the lesser details of domestic life. It is hard to con- 
vince the parents that old forms of letters and numbers do not constitute an 
education for an imbecile child, even when they may be acquired. The best end 
attained in his training is, in reality, to induce in him the simplest conformity to 
the habits and actions of normal people,— that he speak seldom, that he repress 
his emotion, that he move willingly and easily,—so that he shall become an unob- 
served member of the common population, if thrown into it, or, if retained under 
institution regulation, that his cost and care shall be as moderate as_ possible. 
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his is the true aim, and it is certainly best taken by the use of hand-training 


cupations as early as possible and always.” 

The superintendent, under the heading of “A Peculiar Group and an Unpleas 
ant Fact,” makes the following statement: “It is a mournful conclusion that has 
been reached after twenty years’ experience, that in every institution of this kind, and 
probably to a far greater extent in our refuges and charity schools, there exists 
a small class of children to whom the offices of a school-room should not be 
applied. These are the so-called moral imbeciles, or juvenile insane, who are often 
precoci yus in their ability to receive instruction, but whose moral infirmity is 
radical and incurable. The early detection of the classes is not difficult. They 
should be subjects for life-long detention. Their existence can be made happy 
and useful; and they will train into comparative docility and harmlessness, if 
kept under a uniform, temperate, and positive restriction. The school-room 
fosters the ill we would cure. In teaching them to write, we give them an illimita- 
ble power of mischief. In educating them at all, except to physical labor, we are 
adding to their armament of deception and misdemeanor.” 


The capacity of the institution is as follows: educational depart- 
ment, 300; asylum department, 200; present population, 495. 

Ohio.— The first legislative enactment calling into existence its 
Institution for Feeble-minded Youth is dated April 17, 1857. The 
State of Ohio has committed herself in the most emphatic manner 
to the best care of her feeble-minded wards, and has extended these 
benefits more generously than any other commonwealth. 

Twenty-four years had thoroughly developed the usefulness of 
this institution, when, on the 18th of November, 1881, the whole of 
the main and central buildings was swept away by fire, and damage 
done to its rear buildings. No lives were lost. Indeed, not a child 
was injured,— a result to be attributed to the courage and heroism 
of officers and employés, who met the disaster with the coolness and 
discipline which accomplished, first, the safe removal of six hundred 
children, and then the saving of much of the property of the institu- 
tion, including about two-thirds of the buildings. This was done at 
the sacrifice of everything owned by the devoted employés. The 
trials which followed were manifold and severe. Perhaps no trouble 
weighed more heavily upon the management than an effort to prevent 
the reconstruction of the building as an educational institution for 


S 


feeble-minded children. The issue thus forced upon it was squarely 


met and tried before a new legislature, prejudiced by irresponsible 
and misinformed correspondents of newspapers. ‘The whole matter 
of the relation of this class of children to society, and the duty of 
society to them, was gone over from the beginning. The result was 
most happy. The State took no backward step, but finally appro- 
priated $400,000 for the restoration of the destroyed buildings, 
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There is now at Columbus the best built and best appointed institu. 
tion in the world, devoted to the care of these unfortunates. 

The State of Ohio has spent over $650,000 on buildings, and has 
supported over six hundred children annually, at an aggregate cost, 
since the beginning, of nearly $1,200,000. 

The schools are thoroughly adapted to the younger children, while 
its industrial department is admirably sustained. Last year, the 
total number of days’ work done by the boys amounted to 20,412, 
They laid over 29,000 square feet of concrete walk, made 450 pairs of 
shoes, and repaired 948 pairs of shoes and boots. The general work 
was clearance of débris of the destroyed buildings, grading, sodding, 
ditching, laying sewer pipes, excavating cellars, with general work on 
farm and in the vegetable gardens, etc. The management is fully 
committed to the importance of a custodial department. A recent 
report says: “The care of the friendless and helpless of adult age 
has always been the subject of solicitude and of repeated and urgent 
recommendation. The organization of the institution only contem- 
plated the reception and training of children under the age of 
fifteen years, and construction of buildings was adapted to this class 
only.” 

The fact of the existence of an older outside class, and of some 
now in the institution, who will require permanent care, is recog- 
nized, and annually presented to the legislature. The plan is there- 
fore presented of securing a large and fertile tract of land, upon 
which family buildings can be constructed with economy, and the 
labor performed by those enjoying the shelter. The training and 


‘industrial capacity of many will fit them for assistance in the care 


and maintenance of the more unfortunate and older of their class, 
who have not enjoyed the same advantages, or who may not possess 
the same capacity for development. The cost of each person to be 
accommodated need not exceed $300 for construction. 

The management believes that one thousand acres of fertile ground 
could be kept in remunerative tillage by the inmates. 

Connecticut._— The work commenced in this State by the appoint 
ment, in 1855, of a board of commissioners, “to ascertain as 
accurately as possible the statistics of the idiotic population of the 
State, to visit the institutions already organized in adjoining States, 
and to ascertain such facts as might enable them to report to the 
next General Assembly plans for the organization of a school for 
idiots, should such a measure be deemed advisable.”’ 

Their first embarrassment grew out of the “settled conviction oi a 
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large majority of citizens of the Commonwealth that idiots were a 
class $0 utterly helpless that it was a waste of time even to collect 
any statistics concerning them.” The details of the commissioners’ 
report are valuable reading to-day. Families were found, as may be 
found to-day, in which parents and children were alike imbecile. 

In one instance, where a female pauper idiot lived in one town, 
the town authorities hired an idiot, belonging to another town and 
not then a pauper, to marry her; aad the result has been that the 
town to which he belonged has for many years been obliged to sup- 
port the pair and three idiot children. 

The conclusion forced upon the minds of these commissioners was 
“that, in the present condition of idiots in the State, there is no good 
reason to hope for their improvement. Not over one in a hundred 
can be expected, in their present mode of life, to change, except to 
plunge into deeper degradation.” 

The Connecticut institution is beautifully situated on a large farm 
at Lakeville. The buildings are of frame, commodious and well 
adapted to the purpose. There are too inmates, 56 of whom are 
supported by the State at an expense last year of $7,207.53. The 
superintendent says: “There are in this State some hundreds of 
idult imbeciles who are not properly entitled to educational privi- 
leges, because, by reason of age and other causes, they are not 
susceptible of educational improvement. These are scattered in 
families, almshouses, and, in some instances perhaps, in jails. The 
worst evils are seen to follow this indiscriminate treatment. In most 
of the town poorhouses, the sexes are not, and cannot well be, kept 
separate. This is greatly to be regretted, particularly in the case of 
young girls. A neighboring town can furnish several examples of 
paupers, the illegitimate children of imbecile paupers. 

“We believe that the State has not done its whole duty in placing 
a limited number of imbeciles in a training school. We think that 
the State should take into its own custody at least all such as are 
now in the poorhouses of the various towns, and provide for them 
i home where the sexes shall be kept apart.” 

Kentucky.— A charter was granted for the Kentucky institution on 
eb. 11, 1860, The State had for many years appropriated consider- 
able sums for the home relief of idiotic children, providing for an 
allowance of $50 per annum to each needy family in which a child of 
this class was set. 

The institution is beautifully located on sixty-five acres of high 
meadow and woodland, in the environs of the State capital, the 
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whole costing the State $26,500. The original buildings have beep 
added to by spacious and well-appointed structures, at a total cost of 
$95,000. The total number cared for is 175. The State appropri- 
ates $150 per capita, and makes additional appropriations for salaries 
and wages, amounting last year to $7,500. For the relief of the great 
numbers still unprovided for, the management urges the location of 
a custodial branch on the grounds of the present institution. 

The value to the pupils and the saving to the institution by a thor. 
ough system of industrial training is nowhere better illustrated than 
at Frankfort, where the single job, accomplished by the boys, of re- 
moving from the front and sides of the buildings great embank- 
ments of earth, was a saving to the State of $1,200. Several are 
being taught carpentering and joining; and, at the late exposition 
at New Orleans, a creditable display of sash and doors, shoes, 
brooms, and mattresses was made by this institution. 

The superintendent discourages the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, and permits the girls to show with honest pride their 
trained deftness in the laundry and sewing-room. The industrial 
department is stated by the superintendent to be no longer an 
expense to the State. Last year, of the dismissals, four girls were 
sent to good homes as capable domestics, and one boy engaged at 
wages as a teamster, contributing to the support of his mother. More 
land is asked for. Twenty acres adjacent to the State grounds are 
likely to be annexed for gardening purposes. 

Lilinois.— Under the corporate title of the Experimental Schoo! 
for Idiots and Feeble-minded Children, as an adjunct of the Deaf- 
mute Institution at Jacksonville, the legislature of Illinois first rec- 
ognized the claims of this class. Not only through liberal appro- 
priations, but by a comprehensive census, did this State manifest an 
unusual and intelligent interest, which has been maintained with 
steadiness. 

The appropriations for buildings and grounds at Lincoln amount 
to a little over $250,000, while those for support from the commence- 
ment amount to $608,000, The average number of inmates exceeds 
three hundred and twenty-five. The State allows annually $200 per 
capita. The schools are in admirable condition, and the physical 
training broadened by increasing attention to industries. 

There are but forty acres attached to the present buildings. Forty 
acres adjoining the premises owned by the State are likely to be 
acquired, on which the labor of the large boys can be economically 
placed. The report of the superintendent contains an interesting 
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eratement of what was done with eight and one-half acres of rented 
round, and is here appended : — 


RENTED GROUND IN ACCOUNT WITH INSTITUTION. 


} 
cr. 

| 
paid for seed, . $61.31 | By 128} bushels onions, at .65, . 


paid for labor, including 733 bushels Irish potatoes, at .25, . 


79.31 213} bushels sweet potatoes, at .70, 


. $201.12 Total, 


} 
| 

60.50 | 23 bushels beans, at .8o, 
| 


| Balance in favor of the land, 
Net profit per acre, . 


Says the superintendent : — 


In taking into consideration the result of this experiment, due regard should be 
had, not only to the actual showing in dollars and cents, but also to the benefit 
which has been received by the inmates of the institution engaged in the work. 
Our boys seem to be encouraged with the result of their work, and take honest 
pride in having raised their own vegetables. 


[he practical directors of the Illinois institution, in their report 
for 1884, call for further extensions in the following language: “ Be- 
lieving that the State of Illinois should be second to no other in its 
care for the unfortunate, we would call your attention to those for 
whom there is now no provision (we mean the cases of idiocy classed 
as custodial), A provision for this class would not only relieve an 
immense amount of suffering, but would afford a place of safety and 
a life of usefulness to a number of the older inmates of the institu- 
tion without homes, who would assist in the care of helpless children, 
and thereby relieve the State of a portion of the cost of main- 
tenance.” 

/owa.— Of all the States in which special provision has been made 
for the education of feeble-minded children, Iowa has most rapidly 
developed her work. The legislature, in the spring of 1876, provided 
“for the organization and support of an asylum at Glenwood, in Mills 
County,” the object of which is defined to be their “care, support, 
training, and instruction.” The western branch of the Iowa Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home had been vacated, and formed the nidus of her 
present fully developed institution. We cannot recommend a surer 
cure for those who are sceptical in regard to this work than an 
examination of this institution, now less than ten years old. It was 
founded in faith, with the broadest perceptions of State duty and 


_of the Commonwealth, receiving appropriations: for land and build 
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State capacity, its first president thus appealing to his governor ay 
the General Assembly : — 


We believe the question of success beyond dispute, as is that of necessity fo; 
such an institution; and we trust that you, as representatives of an intelligent con. 
stituency, will most cheerfully grant this infant asylum such aid as will place jts 
future success and prosperity beyond the possibility of failure, and thus he the 
means of happiness and consolation to as many sorrowing homes and _ hearts 
as either of the other charitable institutions of which our citizens are so jus: 
proud. y 


Begun so auspiciously, it has had the liberal and constant support 


ings, $150,000; for support and repairs, $193,894. 

A cottage system of extension has been satisfactorily adopted at 
Glenwood, providing for the judicious separation of the sexes, and 
securing some conformity to family regulations and influences. 

There are a shoe-shop and a broom-shop in successful operation, 
From ten to twelve boys are becoming good gardeners, and much of 
the sewing and laundrying is accomplished by the girls. The institu- 
tion now accommodates 220, and enlargements are in progress that 
will increase the capacity to 350. The superintendent says: “ We 
have much cause for encouragement. Our State no longer looks 
upon the work as an experiment. The people of Iowa, which as a 
State is so fast taking rank with the foremost States in wealth, will 
not allow so foul a blot on her name as that she should be neglectful 
of ,her duty in caring for this, the most pitiable and deserving of 
God’s creatures.” 

Minnesota.— The Minnesota Training School for Imbeciles and 
Idiots, organized in 1879 by the late Dr. H. M. Knight of Connect- 
icut, has at once taken an honorable position among the charities of 
that State. A building well adapted to its needs was provided by 
the State at a cost of $45,000. 

The total current expense for six years amounts to $48,921. Num- 
ber of inmates, 85. The legislature of last winter appropriated 
$30,000 for an adjacent building for custodial cases. 

Indiana.— The legislature of this State first appropriated for 
feeble-minded children, in the year 1879, the sum of $2,000 to prepare 
a building on grounds already occupied by the Soldiers’ Orphans 
Home. The trustees in their consolidated capacity found it neces- 
sary to add a substantial wing to their existing buildings, at a cost of ‘d 
$11,000, which delayed the thorough opening of the department for 
the feeble-minded until 1880. The legislature of 1881 appropriated B 
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$10,000 for the maintenance, increasing it in 1884, so that the num- 
ber of feeble-minded children cared for at this date is go. 

[he continued union of two diverse institutions, the one soldiers’ 
rphans and the other for feeble-minded children, under the same 
‘oof and management, should be dissolved as soon as possible. 

Kansas.— A State institution was established in Kansas by the 
legislature of 1880-81, opening at Leavenworth in September, 1881, 
where it has maintained about thirty children, at an expense to the 
State of $7,500 per annum, which includes many repairs on the old 
buildings, furnishing, etc. The aggregate amount thus far expended 
; $24,685.57. The last legislature directed the removal of this young 
institution to Winfield, Cowley County, where buildings adapted to 
the purpose will be erected on a farm of 160 acres. 

A case of samples of the work of the Kansas children, in scroll- 
sawing, embroidery, writing, sewing, and knitting, was entered at 
the Great Fair held last year at Bismarck, Ia., and accomplished 
much in informing the public in regard to the possibilities of these 
children. 

California.—-On the 30th of July, 1883, an audience, consisting 
largely of benevolent ladies, assembled at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, and perfected the organization of the California Association 
for the Care and Training of Feeble-minded Children. Its objects 
are defined to be “to found an institution for the care and training 
of feeble-minded children ; that the admission fee for members of 
the Association be $5, and for life members $100, and $500 for pat- 
ron or honorary life members.” 

The Association rented, under bonded conditions, the property 
known as the White Sulphur Springs, in Solano County, consisting of 
160 acres of the very best land, with large main buildings considera- 
bly out of repair, but with an abundance of water and pleasing at- 
tractions, and opened their institution on the 22d of May, 1884. 
The legislature of last winter adopted this enterprise as a State 
charity, appropriating $20,000 for maintenance for two years, and the 
additional sum of $25,000 for the purchase of the site already re- 
ferred to. 

Nebraska.—In March last, the legislature of Nebraska by a vote 
in the House of 69 yeas and 25 nays, in the Senate of 25 yeas and 
5 nays, made the first recognition of the existence and claims of 
idiotic children, appropriating $50,000 for buildings, and a levy of 
one-eighth for support, or about $35,000 for the next two years. 
Beatrice has been chosen as its location ; and with the characteristic 
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zeal and thrift of this State, which baptizes each second year of jts 
amazing growth with the foundation of a charity, we shall soon have 
a flourishing institution at this outpost of our extending civilization, 


Our report shows that thirteen States of our Union thus far have 
so committed themselves to this great work as to establish State 
institutions on as liberal footing as those for any other of the 
specially defective or diseased. 

Other States have, by special legislation, authorized their goy- 
ernors to appoint State beneficiaries to the institutions of adjacent 
States. These are known as New Jersey, providing most liberally 
for about seventy-five children in the Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut institutions ; Delaware, six children in the Pennsylvania 
institution ; Maine, Rhode Island, and Georgia send children to the 
Massachusetts School, making in all twenty States on whose statute 
books these saving acts appear. 

But, further, the plea of the idiotic child for life and recognition 
has been heard in the halls of our National Congress; and the 
noblest exponent of our greatness — the Senate of the United States 
—phas passed upon the duty of strength to weakness, by legislating 
for the support of six little children at the Pennsylvania Institution 
for Feeble-minded Children. 

For the composition of this report, our committee addressed the 
governors of all the States and Territories in which no institutions 
had been established, acquainting each with the number of feeble- 
minded and idiotic children reported by the last census as resident in 
his State. Courteous replies are received from all who were ad- 
dressed. Many of them are of deep interest, but they must remain 
for a future occasion. 

We had hoped to see Michigan enrolled in the list of progressive 
States ; but the following extracts from a letter of Witter J. Baxter, 
secretary of the Board of Charities and Corrections, explain the 
situation : — 


For several successive sessions, the earnest and persistent efforts of our board 
to secure such action have been unsuccessful. At present, large numbers of this 
class, varying in intelligence all the way from those only a little too dull to be 
admitted to the State public school to those seemingly possessed of no spark of 
intelligence, are in our county poorhouses, with no provision for culture or training 
of any kind,— miserable and pitiable objects, a disturbing and degrading element in 
the poorhouses, and of necessity permanent paupers and burdens 6©n the com- 
munity. From the fact that the facilities for separation and classification in the 
poorhouses are very imperfect, there is a constant danger —nay, almost a cer- 
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tainty —that, from natural causes, this class of unfortunates will be increased and 
erpetuated. 
[he action of our legislature in refusing to make provision for this class of 
fortunates and dependants is entirely at variance with the general course of 
egislation in this State. 
“Tf all questions of humanity and the duty a State is under to make provision 
its dependent classes, especially those who, by reason of their infirmity, are 
ast able to make themselves heard, were put aside, it would seem that even the 
wer motives of self-interest and self-protection —the saving of expense in the 
port of the poor and the limiting, so far as may be, the natural increase of 
the idiotic and the feeble-minded — would lead to the establishment of State pro- 
vision for this class of dependants. 

The causes which led to the passing over for the present of this important 
measure are too numerous and varied to be given ina letter. Among the more 
plausible reasons given were the large prospective appropriations; for, while but 
a small appropriation was asked of the present legislature, that a small asylum for 
the care of a specified class of feeble-minded might be tried as an experiment, it 
was urged that, once established, a door would be opened, and large yearly appro- 
priations would be asked, and probably granted, and so the burden of taxation 
increased. 

Some, too, who, from the positions they occupy, would be supposed to have 
larger and juster views, were disposed to sneer at the advocates of State provision 
for the idiotic and feeble-minded as visionary and sentimental enthusiasts. The 
public press of the State, almost without exception, spoke disparagingly of the 
project; and a daily paper of the largest circulation of any in the State published, 

ith approval of the sentiments expressed, an interview of its reporter with a 
leading member of the legislature, chairman of the committee to whom the bill for 
he establishment of an asylum for the idiotic and feeble-minded was referred, and 
who reported against the bill, in which the member is represented as giving as one 
of his reasons for endeavoring to secure a repeal of the law establishing the Board 
of Corrections and Charities, and thus to abolish the board, that “the board was 
even trying to secure the establishment of an institution for idiots,” as though that 
were sufficient reason for abolishing the board. 

I confess that my feelings of State pride in Michigan and its institutions, fos- 
tered by long residence and its generally advanced position in all educational, 
charitable, and reformatory measures, were deeply hurt and humiliated. 

I cannot believe that to-morrow will be as to-day, that the next legislature will 
be as the present, but I have an abiding trust that these hitherto neglected and 
most helpless of all public dependants will yet receive proper State instruction, 
training, and custodial care and provision. 

Respectfully yours, 
WITTER J. BAXTER, Secretary. 


Allow us a few minutes for summing up the work already done, 
and to leave with you some of the prophecies which it kindles. 

Who can say with whom this mighty movement in America 
riginated ? We reverently call the names: for Europe, Itard, 
Seguin, Guggenbuhl, and Saegert; for America, Samuel George 
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Howe, Hervey B. Wilbur, his sainted wife, Anna Wilbur, and the 
one survivor, James B. Richards. 

But, anticipating all these, there must have been, away back in 
the ages, in secret places, stricken mothers coaxing out the tangled 
senses of these sad children, and anticipating all our mechanical 
and wholesale methods, we read of a devoted monk, far back in the 
sixteenth century, collecting about him a dozen of these innocents, 
relieving the monastic seclusion with his blessed deeds of devotion to 
these broken bodies and darkened minds. 

But the scattered and loving emotions of centuries, leavened with 
practical Christianity, are gathering within the direction of organized 
charity and State legislation; and to these latest and safest guar- 
dians we commit a grand work. What is it? 

The recognition by twenty commonwealths of this Union that the 
idiotic or feeble-minded child is human; that, without exception, 
under rightly directed influences, he may be lifted to a higher grade ; 
that he has an inalienable right to these helpful influences ; that, if 
the common forms of education are inapplicable to him, special 
means shall be provided. 

The institution of to-day, or the training school of the past thirty 
years, may not be the best provision for the next century. The 
whole period thus far has been experimental ; and, like all plans for 
the performance of any human interest, the first outlay has been 
large, and the results, perhaps, not up to over-sanguine expectations. 
It will always cost heavily in any commonwealth to organize right- 
doing toward its defective classes. The object of this report is fairly 
to represent the truth on this critical point. But he who hinders 
legislation because of the temporary severity of the tax has not com- 
puted the problem in simple proportion of one neglected “ gutter 
girl” like Ada Juke, nor comprehended the pernicious progression of 
sin and defect, unchecked or uncared for. 

But what are the returns to a State for these large expenditures? 
First, the withdrawal from a community of a most disturbing ‘and 
distracting element. An impervious legislator refused his vote to a 
bill appropriating moneys to an extension of one of our institutions, 
asserting that his “town and county had no interest in this thing” ; 
but, when discovering that a little idiot boy, of violent and destruc- 
tive habits, who had once lived near him, the terror of his own and 
his neighbors’ children, was at that moment a resident of the distant 
institution, he as impulsively changed his vote, declaring that his people 
would sustain him when they knew the facts. Hundreds of sorrow- 
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‘ul homes, with thousands of susceptible children, are shadowed with 
the presence of these imbeciles, where a State has made no special 
provision for the latter; and, independent of hereditary conditions, 
fewer mothers of idiotic progeny would be found in your insane 
hospitals, had they been relieved from the overtax of caring for their 
own unfortunates. ‘The wear and tear of an excitable idiot baby of 
from two to ten years has wrecked many a family, and sent others 
down to pauperism. 

From another point of view, who can estimate the gain to thrift 

those social benefits arising from the culture of the sympathies 
of a people, as engrossed in the annual appropriations of a wealthy 
commonwealth? Indeed, as a familiar writer has said, in language 
at strange variance with his speculations, “the maintenance of the 
species can be secured only by the parental care adjusted to the 
needs consequent on imperfection.” 

But there are certain higher relations which this work sustains to 
the general progress of the State, and which contribute to its 
prosperity. ‘The gathering of these defectives into organized institu- 
tions for training has already affected our views concerning certain 
principles of education and physical training ; and the sense-training, 
or physiologicai education of Seguin, gets its inspiration from the 
successes of our humble schools for feeble-minded children, and may 
be doing as much for the general advancement of correct principles, 
as your colleges at the other end of the scale. And, as the corollary 
of this, the scientist is not without reasonable hope of finding in the 
closer study of arrested development the true indications of cerebral 
physiology and localization. As institutions become founded and the 
real study of mental defect becomes possible, the contributions to 
valuable knowledge from this quarter must be invaluable. Then 
again, it is here that we may examine most intelligently and success- 
fully the principles of heredity and their application to social science. 
Who can doubt that from this direction will yet come those guiding 
lines which will turn the people aside from errors of living, falsities 
of believing, and the indiscriminate license of marriage,—all of 
which are generating the army of defectives enrolled on your last 
census? But, last and always first, as “righteousness exalteth a 
nation,” so a State is ennobled and its place in the ranks of civiliza- 
tion known by what the great and strong have done for the weak 
and least. 

The visitor to the great Exposition of 1876 paused before the 
exhibit of far-off Australia, and was amazed at its evidences of 
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industrial development; but, when discovering reports and _photo- 
graphs of its institution for feeble-minded children, he knew jus; 
where to put the distant star in the sublime progression of this nine. 
teenth century. 

The future of this work contemplates far more than the gathering 
into training schools of a few hundred imperfect children. Despite 
the false political philosophy which comes to us from Great Britain, 
and despite the hardness of heart and selfishness that sadly mark 
our higher culture, the outcome of this philanthropic movement wil] 
establish the dependence of the defective classes, at least, on the 
strong arm of a paternal government. Certain definitions of law and 
certain dogmas of the sects will equally undergo revision. The 
correlation of idiocy, insanity, pauperism, and crime will be under- 
stood, as it is not now. There will be fewer almshouses, but more 
workhouses. Jails, criminal courts, and grog-shops will correspond- 
ingly decrease ; and here and there, scattered over the country, may 
be “villages of the simple,” made up of the warped, twisted, and 
incorrigible, happily contributing to their own and the support of 
those more lowly,— “ cities of refuge,” in truth ; havens in which all 
shall live contentedly, because no longer misunderstood nor taxed 
with exactions beyond their mental or moral capacity. They “ shall 
go out no more” and “they shall neither marry nor be given in 
marriage ”’ in those havens dedicated to incompetency. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
AN ADDRESS BY JAMES B. RICHARDS. 


How are we to reach these unfortunate innocents? Can they be 
taught by the ordinary methods? What is the difficulty ? 

These questions can, perhaps, best be answered by drawing a com- 
parison between the normal and the abnormal child, laying: down 
some general principles, and illustrating the methods of teaching by 
giving one or two cases which have come under my own observation. 

The normal child has all his senses acute, keen, on the alert. He 
recognizes the mother’s voice, sees any bright object near him, grasps 
firmly the finger placed in his hand. The senses of the abnormal 
child are all dormant, sluggish, perhaps morbid. A film seems to be 
over his eyes; to the mother’s voice, he never responds ; his limbs 
are useless ; he is also deficient in will power. I was once asked by 
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late Dr. Bellows, of New York, What constitutes an imbecile? 
‘he imbecile child is one who has the fewest of wants. Perhaps his 
nly want is to be made comfortable, that is all; but, from that one 
simple want, we shall climb, step by step, the ladder of wants, and 
so ascend in part the scale of all human development. 

Now, what are we to do for these children that have no wants? 

'e are to create wants. How? By giving them that on which 

ants feed. Did you ever see a mother hug her new-born babe so 
tenderly, as if her soul were overflowing with a truly sacrificial love ? 
Chat is the way you are to take these little ones,—in your arms. 
Make them feel your gentleness, your tenderness, your love for them. 
The work requires faith,— faith in God as your heavenly Father, and 
in these little ones as truly the children of God. With this love and 
this faith, you can conquer any case that I have ever seen, 

One of the most trying cases that I ever saw I had to deal with in 
my early experience. It was a boy about eight and a half years old. 
He had never known his mother, so she told me. She had never 
seen a smile upon his face. His father had tried to send a light 
from some shining object into his eyes, but he never blinked but 
once. He had not the power of locomotion; his lower limbs were 
paralyzed. Not even the sense of pain or the sense of touch did he 
have. This boy I found dressed in a red flannel gown, lying upon 
the floor. He could not even roll over; he could donothing. There 
are a great many others as bad as he, but let us see what we did with 
him. 

I took the boy with me with the greatest care to the institution, 
and dealt with him as with a babe. He was held in arms, fed, 
rubbed, manipulated, worked upon to see if we could arouse the 
energy of his body. He was properly bathed and exercised, and 
everything possible done to develop him. After a month’s careful 
study of his case, I made up my mind that I must get down to him. 
Where did I get my lesson? I observed one day how a mother, a 
bright, intelligent woman, managed her child. She was upon the 
second floor; and her boy, who was on the lower floor, disobeyed her. 
She did not scream to him from the top of the second flight of stairs, 
saying, “Jack, you must not do that.” She came down stairs, both 
flights ; and getting right down to him, on the same level with him, 
eye to eye, she said, “ My dear boy, don’t you know that that is 
wrong?” The boy melted, and threw his arms around his mother’s 
neck, That is where I got my lesson. Get upon the floor,—get 
down where the child is, right down there. If he knows anything, it is 
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down there. You must take hold of the slightest things in your fayor. 
Day after day, for an hour at a time, for three months, I took 4 
book and read aloud to that boy,— intelligently, as if he understood 
every word I said, adapting the intonations as if I were reading to 
an intelligent person. When mothers talk to their little babes, tellino 
them little “goo-goo” stories, what is the effect? The bright child 
wakes up by and by to this pleasant voice in the ear. And so jj 
might be with this unfortunate boy here. And so it was. He 
finally heard this voice that was ringing around him in a musical 
tone month after month; and one day, when I came and simply sat 
in a chair and read to myself, I looked one side to see if he missed 
me, and the child actually appeared uneasy. Imagining that h 
missed me, I lay down on the floor beside him as usual, saying: “Qh, 
you want me, Sylvanus? Well, I am here.” He breathed a soft 
“Ah!” I had planted the first want. He wanted me, and he wanted 
me there. He had felt my influence there: I was too far off in the 
chair. So I read to him two or three months more. Then, instead 
of reading aloud, I read to myself one day. After a long time, | saw 
he was trying to do something. I watched him. Gradually, he lifted 
his finger, and laid it on my lips. ‘Oh, you want me to read to you, 
do you?” And so I read. Another want had been implanted. | 
read to him every day, letting him always have the privilege of open- 
ing my lips. At last, he smiled,—the first smile of recognition that 
ever came upon that unfortunate child’s features. It was enough to 
pay me ten thousand times over for all I had done. “If we can re- 
deem one,” I said to Dr. Howe, “we will redeem them all! over the 
country. We will open the doors so wide that every State shall pass 
an act to found an institution for these unfortunates, and every intelli- 
gent being shall feel that it is a privilege to enter into this great work.” 

This boy, step by step, went on. Finally, I could take him up, and 
have him where I pleased. He was near me, we were one. He felt 
it and knew it. He was glad to be taken up. This training went on 
till one day I found he could move his limbs. I put him on his 
hands and knees, to teach him to creep. This was nearly a year and 
a half after he came into the institution. As I placed him there, | 
said, “I wonder if I can help him to talk.” He had not talked any. 
I said to him: “ Now move this hand: that is right. Now the other: 
that isa good boy. Now move this leg: that is right. Now the other: 
that is a good boy,” guiding them as I spoke. I did this every day 
for months, till finally I found he was trying to do it himself between 
the drills. Awhile afterward, I thought I saw his lips moving as he 
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lid it, Putting down my ear very close, I found he was talking. 
He was whispering to himself: “ Move this hand: that is right. Now 
the other: that is a good boy. Now move this leg: that is right. 
Now the other: that is a good boy.” He had heard me talk in such 
a way, and it had aroused him to talk. 

We went on. Object lessons came in. He must go down to the 
shoemaker’s every day to see the shoemaker make him a pair of shoes. 
“What are those, Sylvanus?” we would ask; and he would say, 
“Shoes.” “Who made them?” ‘ Shoemaker.” ‘“ What is this?” 
“Bread.” ‘Who made it?” “Betsey” (the girl). And so the ob- 
ject lessons had a connection in his mind. One day, I showed him an 
apple. “What is that?” “Apple.” He had picked them up on the 
sround. “Who made it?” “Don’t know.” “Didn’t the shoe- 
maker?” “No.” ‘“Didn’t Betsey?” “No.” It was time to give 
him another lesson. 

I took him up stairs one morning to an east window, to see the 
sun rise. ‘ What is that, Sylvanus? Saysun.” “Sun,” he repeated. 
“Who made it, Sylvanus? Say God.” “God,” he repeated. I left 
him there, and went down stairs. When breakfast was ready, I 
sent the nurse for him. When I came to the school-room, there was 
this little boy. He had crept up to the window, and was talking 
to another boy: “What is that, Charlie? Say sun, Charlie. Who 
made it? Say God, Charlie.” I was dumb. I could do nothing. 
He was the teacher all day, calling up one child after another, and 
going through his brief lesson: “ What is that? Say sun. Who 
made it? Say God.” He was the best teacher I ever had. 

That is the way: You must take the clew before you, and not 
always thrust yourself in. Some days after in my object lessons, 
I took up the apple. ‘ Who made it?” I asked of the children. 
All were silent except Sylvanus. He looked as if he had a thought. 
“What do you think, Sylvanus?” I asked. “God,” was the reply. 
He had made the connection. Remember this was the little child 
that, when eight and a half years old, lay upon the floor, and could 
not recognize a thing about him. 

One day, Sylvanus saw a mother come in, and take up another 
child and trya jacket on him. Sylvanus looked up in my face, and 
asked, “Have I a mother?” He wanted a mother. Yes, we all 
want mothers; and this little boy wanted one, too. I told him that 
he had a mother. He said ‘that he wanted to see her. I wrote to 
her, and told her to bring Sylvanus a jacket. So she came one 
day ; and, when she came into the room, she looked all around, and 
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said, “Where is Sylvanus?” When he heard his name, he answered: 
“ Here I am: is that my mother? O mother, Iam so glad to gee 
you!” Joy upon the return of one among the angels? Here 
was one redeemed. 

Feeble-minded children are anxious to tell all they know. I had 
a little boy once who puzzled me very much in training. One day, 
my wife asked me to take him up to her room. When she came 
down at dinner-time, she said that she left her thimble on the 
table when she sat down to work, and, when she reached over to 
get it, Edmund made a sound as if he noticed it. I asked her to do 
the same thing the next day, and to take his hand, lay it on the 
thimble, and bring it toward herself. She did so. The next day, she 
came down, and said, “ He gave it to me.” She let him do it every 
day, till at last he wanted to go up stairs to get the thimble. Then 
I gave him a nail, and got him to put it into a hole in a plank, and 
kept calling it nail all the time. At last, one day he himself said, 
“‘ Nail, nail, nail.” It was a nail, and he was talking. In the same 
way, he learned to say shoe; and these two words he constantly 
repeated. One day, he ran up to Dr. Howe, taking his nail, and say- 
ing repeatedly, “Nail, nail; shoe, shoe.” Dr. Howe, being in a 
hurry, said, “ Yes, yes: I see,” and turned away. “O Dr. Howe,” 
I said, “he is telling you all he knows: it is little, to be sure, but 
it is all to him.” Then Dr. Howe, turning to Edmund again, patting 
him, said, “ That’s right, my good little fellow: I see you are doing 
very nicely.” And Edmund went away smiling. 

So, when you are teaching, you must not forget what is all to these 
little ones. You must accept it as a grand good thing, and then 
they will try to get something else. If you do not, they will be dis- 
couraged. You should not let them get discouraged, and you should 
not get discouraged yourself. 

And here let me say, in conclusion, If you have tried once and 
have not succeeded, try once more. And, if it does not do then, 
try a hundred times, a hundred and one. If that does not answer, 
try two hundred, three hundred, four hundred, five hundred times. 
Do be generous, and try a thousand and one times. 


V. 


preventive Work, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PREVENTIVE 
WORK AMONG CHILDREN. 


BY HON, WILLIAM P, LETCHWORTH, CHAIRMAN, 


The care of that numerous class coming under the general desig- 
nation of “ foundlings,” or dependent nursing infants, has never been 
specially considered by former Conferences ; and it has been thought 
best by the Committee on Preventive Work among Children to bring 
the subject forward at this time. In the field of charity as else- 
where, the most valuable knowledge is that acquired by experience. 
Looking at the question in its practical aspects, the committee 
concluded to ask some one of those distinguished in this field of 
benevolence for a relation of actual experience, and results there- 
from. The selection fell to Mrs. Cornelius Du Bois, founder of the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital of New York City, who has kindly 
prepared for the Conference a paper, which the committee has 
entitled “ Thirty Years’ Experience in Nursery and Child-hospital 
Work.” This grand project, begun under great difficulties by an 
heroic woman, passed through many vicissitudes, and finally obtained 
a success which ranks it among the best institutions of its class in 
the world. It will be seen that, in many respects, its methods are 
peculiar. Had space permitted, illustrations of other systems of 
care would have been given. The subject presents various phases 
in connection with the alms-house or poorhouse system, respecting 
which different views are held by specialists. It was hoped and, 
until quite recently, expected that Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, would 
attend this Conference, and give us her views from extended obser- 
vations as a charity visitor. Mrs. Leonard expresses great regret 
that she is unavoidably absent, but she has sent us a valuable 
paper on “ Dependent Young Children in Families and Institutions.” 
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Other views on this mooted question will doubtless be brought out jy 
discussion. 

Much has been said in former Conferences for and against the 
placing of children in homes, without previous training or preparation 
through institutional agency. It was not intended, at the outset, 
to open this question; but the committee finally consented to accep; 
from Mr. L. P. Alden, late superintendent of the Michigan State 
School at Coldwater, and now superintendent of the Rose Orphan 
Home, Indiana, a paper giving his views on this matter. Having 
thus opened the subject, the committee thinks it only fair that those 
holding to the family plan as against the institution method should 
also be heard. Commissioner Smith, of the Connecticut State Board 
of Charities, will therefore read a brief paper on the question. 

The remarkable success attending industrial training of girls, by 
the ingenious and attractive devices of Miss Louisa J. Kirkwood of 
New York City, as happily exemplified in her illustrated text-book, 
designed for industrial schools, orphan asylums, children’s homes, 
etc., induced the committee to ask from her a paper, which she 
entitles “ Hints on Methods of Industrial Training for Girls.”’ 

To Froebel, who originated, and to his enthusiastic disciples, who 
have adapted and extended the kindergarten system, the busy world 
will never stop to think how much it is indebted. The steep hill of 
science, once so dreary and hard to climb, has been transformed into 
an enchanted garden of blooming bowers, pleasant walks, and 


delightful surprises. ‘This system of instruction, which has promoted, 


rather than sacrificed the health and happiness of unnumbered little 
folks entering the labyrinths of knowledge, has found no more success- 
ful field for its extension than the Pacific slope. The inspired 
pioneer. of this work at the golden gate of our western empire is 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco. Her national reputation 


_ makes an introduction to a Conference of this character unnecessary. 


The title of her paper is “ The Kindergarten as a Character Builder.” 

When we consider education in its relation to preventive work, we 
touch a subject so broad that its sublime and beneficent possibilities 
seem to outreach human conception. By request of the committee, 
the importance of this branch of our subject will be emphasized in 
the Conference by a gentleman who may justly speak with authority. 
The paper presented by Prof. W. T. Harris, on ‘“ Compulsory Educa- 
tion in its Relation to Crime and Social Morals,” will doubtless 
receive that careful consideration to which its high authorship enti- 
tles it. 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN NURSERY AND 
CHILD HOSPITAL WORK. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DU BOIS, NEW YORK, 


‘xperience is founded on the mistakes of the past. To be bene- 
fited by it, there must be a willingness to lay aside prejudice in order 
to orasp the truth, and an earnest desire for improvement. A certain 
amount of historical knowledge shows that what was considered a 
virtue in olden times is now acrime. Qluintilian writes, “To kill a 
man is often held to be acrime, but to kill one’s own child is some- 
times considered a beautiful action”; and Seneca, when speaking of 
drowning weak or ill-formed children, says, “‘ It is not anger, but rea- 
son, thus to separate the useless from the sound.” The power of 
Christianity can hardly be shown more wonderfully than in the 
changed conditions of women and children. In former times, women 
were treated with less consideration than favorite animals. Even 
now, our missionaries in foreign lands tell us of the inhuman treat- 
ment of women even by their own sex. But the clouds of ignorance 
are dispersing, science and religion are hand in hand, and the experi- 


ence of the last thirty-one years is now offered to you by relating 


the facts which have commenced and continued in the pioneer move- 
ment made by the Nursery and Child’s Hospital of the city of New 
York. 

The attention of the public was called to the great infant mortality 
in the city of New York in the year 1854. Articles in the news- 
papers, relating the horrors of “baby farming” and of the ill treat- 
ment of infants at the almshouse, had been published, but, being 
headed “ Murder of the Innocents,” were considered sensational, and 
discredited. In February of the same year, the story was told of a 
wet-nurse’s child found in a damp basement room, in a basket under 
the bed, on which a woman lay ill with small-pox, whose own infant 
had died of that frightful disease. This poor woman was paid a high 
price for the care of the infant, whose mother was not allowed to visit 
it for fear of carrying contagious disease from a tenement house to 
the child of a wealthy mother. The story was told, with many addi- 
tional horrors, to two ladies; and inquiries were made at once of a 
leading physician as to the fate of wet-nurses’ infants, as far as his 
experience allowed him to judge. His answer was, “ As a rule, all 
infants of wet-nurses die, and generally from neglect.” The children 
of the poor were sacrificed to the children of the wealthy. One lady 
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returned from this visit with a saddened heart ; and, when she saw her 
own darlings bright and happy and well nursed, the contrast was so 
great, that sympathy kept that mother awake all night, praying fo; 
some inspiration to guide and direct her to alleviate some portion of 
the sorrows of poor women. And when morning came, and her hus- 
band listened to a plan she had arranged, his ready sympathy flowed 
in unison with her own. With a gift of $100 to begin the work, she 
joyfully arose, and before three o’clock had collected $900. The next 
day, $850 was collected ; and, in three weeks, $10,000 was obtained 
from her friends. The idea was started on the 5th of February. On 
the rgth of April, a charter was obtained ; and, on the rst of May, the 
Nursery for the children of poor women was opened. The act of 
incorporation states that “the object and business of the society is 
the maintenance and care of the children of wet-nurses, and the 
daily charge of infants whose parents labor away from home.”’ .. . 

Quoting the second annual report of the Nursery and Child’s Hos- 
pital, we find : — 


Within the past year, 267 children have been received, and 122 women 
benefited by this charity. Many of the latter were respectable and worthy women) 
who, having been deserted by their worthless husbands at a time when they most 
required care, were forced to resort to Ward’s Island or Bellevue Hospital, and 
become dependants on public charity. When proof of their good character and 
certificates of marriage could be produced, our Nursery has opened its doors to 
these poor creatures, sheltered them for a time, and prevented their being longer 
degraded as paupers. Then, having procured places in respectable families for the 
mothers, we have taken charge of their little ones. We can point to several o 
these children, hitherto inmates of the almshouse, who, though coming to us ina 
sickly and diseased condition, are now running about in good health. By prevent- 
ing pauperism, we strike at the root of one of the crying evils of our city. One 
child was found in a sailor’s boarding-house, the father on the point of sailing, his 
wife dying; and the baby, then only eleven days old, had received no other car 
than that which could be given by a rough seaman and a child nine years of age. 


In the fifth annual report, we find : — 


One great difficulty we labor under is the want of wet-nurses. We keep twenty- 
five constantly. But women in the station they occupy are seldom found with 
the maternal instinct strong enough to induce them to remain and nurse their own 
infants, when they can obtain high wages and enjoy the luxurious life of a wet 
nurse in a private family. 


The poor, always suspicious of efforts made in their behalf, could 
not comprehend the love which prompted ladies to leave comfortable 
homes and happy faces, to take care of wretched, unattractive chil- 
dren ; and the rich, little knowing from what misery these children 
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were taken, and unwisely listening to the pitiful tales of mothers (only 
made more pitiful to extort money), have by their thoughtlessness 
often made our labors greater than they otherwise would have been. 
So great was the demand for places as soon as the institution was 
opened that in one week the house was full. But, alas! the babies 
a were brought in, were mostly covered with terrible sores from 
neglect and poor nourishment. Many of ‘the managers were so 
shocked by the sights presented that several said it was impossible 
to visit the Nursery or manage the house. This was the first serious 
\bstacle. But some still remained faithful and energetic, and felt 
that these dreadful sights only showed that the need of such an insti- 
tution was greater than at first believed. The nurses, who were often 


mothers of these miserable sufferers, sometimes refused to stay and 


take care of loathsome cases, and threatened desertion, which would 
have led to starvation. It took months to overcome this feeling, and 
it was only accomplished by the moral effect of example. The worst 
cases were attended by a manager under a physician’s orders. <A 
case of small-pox would have produced a panic but for the fact that 
a lady took the child on her lap and sang her to sleep. The nurses 
remarked, “ Of course, it is chicken-pox, or Mrs. would not do 

All in the house were vaccinated, as the doctor, arriving at the 
time, was asked if he had attended to that first rule on the list, 
Having said that he had not, she insisted that every one in the house 
should be vaccinated before he left it. This little scene of course 
had been arranged by sending a note to the doctor, stating the case 
and imploring him to bring plenty of virus. Thus was the danger 
averted. ‘There were many deaths, but vacancies were instantly filled. 
The managers heard constant taunts and frequent curses, but con- 
tinued the work till they became convinced that the doctors were 
right in saying the mortality was caused by overcrowding. But it 
has taken years to prove that “the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber” can be gained only by allowing from 500 to 800 cubic feet of 
air to each person. The result is the lowering of the death-rate from 
g5 per cent. to from 5 to 15 per cent. per annum. 

The numbers of sick children constantly brought, showed the need 
of a hospital, where the sick could be separated from the healthy. In 
1856, the large stone wing in the rear of the New York Hospital was 
finished, and the temporary wooden cottages were to be taken down 
and removed. A strong impulse suddenly impelled a manager to 
ask for one of these cottages as a gift, for the institution had been 
obliged to seek larger accommodations than were furnished by the 
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two houses in St. Mark’s Place. It had been moved to Sixth Avenye 
where many vacant lots were at its disposal. The request was at firy 
laughed at ; but earnest pleading had its effect, and the governors o 
the New York Hospital granted the petition. The cottage (25 fee 
by 40) was reconstructed in 1856; and a petition to amend the char. 
ter and change the name to “The Nursery and Child’s Hospita|” 
was granted by the legislature. Our rooms were always so crowded 
even with our increased accommodations, that it was determined | 
apply to the State legislature for $10,000, to aid in building a large 
nursery on lots leased to us by the city in 51st Street. After 
many tribulations, the sum was granted; and the corner-stone of the 
building now forming the east wing of the Nursery and Child’s Hos. 
pital was laid June 22, 1857. This building cost over $20,000. 

At first, the feeling was strong against the admission of illegitimate 
children. But the pitiable condition of such as were brought to us 
and refused, so affected the heart of the first directress that she per. 
suaded the city authorities to grant the lease of the lots at the corner 
of Lexington Avenue and sist Street, for the purpose of erecting a 
building to shelter illegitimate children. It cost $40,000. This fine 
hospital was just finished at the breaking out of our civil war, and 
the necessities of our wounded soldiers required the occupation of jt 
for four years. The care of this building was vested in the mayor 
and first directress of the Nursery. 

During the war, the feeling on the part of the managers of the 
Nursery against the unfortunate waifs and strays of the city had 
changed to one of deep sympathy. With the additional desire of pre- 
venting the suicides of erring mothers, the managers consented to 
extend their care over the building then known as the Infant’s Home. 
When it was known that women could at any time be received at the 
almshouse, and leave their infants there when two weeks old, it 
seemed strange that suicide and: infanticide were so common. ‘The 
assistance of the police revealed the fact that with many women the 
sense of remorse could not be borne. Death was preferable, and 
another crime was added. And then came the thought that with 
such a sense of shame, there might be a chance for reform. It soon 
became known that not only infants could be received in the Nursery, 
but that women could be received before the birth of their children, 
under certain conditions. Only those who had hitherto led a 
virtuous life, and earnestly desired to return to a life of respectability 
could be admitted. The many who came, and who have proved 
during years of trial their sense of gratitude for such a shelter, have, 
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by consistent lives, encouraged those who have labored in this work. 
Avain, application was made for permission to add to their charter the 
power to open a Lying-in Hospital; and, in December, 186s, this 
additional refuge was opened. During the war, many had seen how 
admirably this building was arranged ; and it was only after many 
contests that it was finally restored and occupied as originally 
designed. The Roman Catholics wanted it for a school, the 
North-eastern Dispensary (which was commenced in the basement of 
ur grst Street Nursery) wished to claim it, and the militia tried to 
vet it for an armory. Aided by Senators Erastus Brooks and 
Spencer, by Manton Marble, Esq., by the firmness and kindness of 
Mayor Gunther, and by the military authority of Gen. Dix, the 
Nursery overcame all obstacles, and triumphed ; the Common Council 
of the city of New York granting a perpetual lease of the building 
and lots at the corner of Lexington Avenue and sist Street. 
While the war was in progress, time was given to study thoroughly 
the methods observed and experience obtained by the foreign found- 
ling hospitals. The one in London, so well known, founded by 
Thomas Coram, for several years admitted any foundlings presented, 
or left in the basket at the door. But, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
vice had increased to such an alarming extent that the charter was 
revoked, and new rules ordered. Indiscriminate admission was 
abolished, and only those infants were taken in who had mothers 
penitent and anxious to return to a life of virtue. In other countries, 
discrimination is now observed ; and great improvement in morals has 
followed. Those who have been brought up in happy homes, ten- 
derly shielded from even the knowledge of evil in the world, naturally 
turn with horror and disgust, when a mother pleads for help for an 
illegitimate child. If they could see and understand the hardships of 
poverty and the temptations to which the poor are exposed, the sin 
would not be lessened in their eyes, but they would feel the impor- 
tance of the prevention of crime. 

Look for a moment at the poor hard-working mother, whose inces- 
sant labor is required to provide food for the little ones who are 
impeding her work in every way. Can that poor woman find time 
for a caress, or soothing words to still a cry? Can she welcome 
another burden? Her husband has probably left her, and she works 
on in dull misery. The children must grow up as best they can, 
with no comfort in life, and no joy, no love to cheer. By and by 
comes the first kind word or caress from a stranger. The heart of 
the girl revives ; and from ignorance, or perhaps innocence, she finds 
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that her first knowledge of human love has become a crushing curse, 
Again, look at a young girl in a higher class of life,— hard working, 
but with some ambition to advance herself. As soon as she leaves 
the public school, she finds attractive situations offered, if she is 
good-looking, if she dresses well, and if she can stand all day long, at 

tending to the vanities which to others are pleasing, but to her are 
terrible temptations. Love of dress, love of admiration excited by it, 
makes the temptation too great to be borne. Do we wish to excuse 
this? No. But we see to what it leads. Their occupation as sales. 
women exposes them. An idle word or a slight pleasantry at first 
amuses, then is expected, and the result of flattered vanity is ruin. 
They are turned out, disgraced, and by the horrors of remorse driven 
often to suicide. And those who pandered to this vanity and ruin, do 
they suffer? Are they also cast out from all virtuous association? Do 
mothers refuse to admit to their homes, where daughters should be 
shielded, young men who are facetiously called “fast,” meaning 
thereby that their characters are questionable? Not if they are 
rich or influential. Even when their vices are known, their sins are 
as nothing, if they are fashionable. Until men as well as women are 
made to suffer equally, let no one receive the one and condemn the 
other, whose physical and mental sufferings are ignored by their 
partners in sin. 

In 1869, an experiment was made, hoping to diminish the mortality 
always recurring in the hot summer months. The change of air from 
city to country produced such wonderful results that we again 
applied to the State for aid to establish a permanent home in the 
country; and, the means being granted, the Country Branch of the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital was opened July 4, 1870. The great 
improvement in health, and the increasing numbers requiring our 
care, led to the eventual building of fourteen cottages, which are 
always full. 

In regard to a proper location of a building for a nursery or home 
for mothers and children, of course a place in the country is best, 
where pure air, good water, and well-drained grounds can be obtained. 
Such places are not, however, appreciated by the poor, who really 
enjoy the crowded rooms of tenement houses more than the benefits 
of salubrious surroundings. They complain of being lonely when 
there are no liquor shops to welcome them, and where a fight now 
and then is more exciting than the rules of a well-ordered institution. 

They will often wait till starvation threatens before they wil! seck 
an asylum ; and then it is too late to eradicate the mischief already 
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lone by the use of liquor, both in parent and child. Therefore, the 
first effort made in the temperance cause should be the prevention of 

taste of liquor in any form to a child. Soothing syrups often lay 

foundation of a love of drink, and it is also well known that a 
drunkard’s child inherits the love of liquor. The only safeguard is 
to remove the child as soon as weaned, and keep it for years without 
the sight or taste of intoxicating drink or vicious examples. Tem- 
perance will flourish when whole families of children are saved, 
intead of aiming at a few parents who are generally hopeless cases. 
In all nurseries, asylums, and reformatories for women and children, 
women should govern. ‘Trustees or managers, doctors, matrons, offi- 
cials, and servants should all be women. ‘The only exceptions should 
be a small advisory committee of gentlemen to audit the yearly 
accounts and attend to the investment of funds,and a board of 
consulting physicians, who will also attend in cases of emergency. 
A regular statement of all the expenses and receipts should be made 
in tabular form by a treasurer every month. Every bill should be 
examined by the secretary or matron, and indorsed “ Correct” before 
it is paid by the treasurer. An annual meeting should be held, 
where reports from secretary and treasurer should be read, giving a 
full statement of the work done during the year. Admissions, dis- 
charges, births, and deaths should be recorded, and a full medical 
report made, stating any improvements in sanitary work, drainage, or 
ventilation. 

The education of children begins by law in the State of New 
York at five years of age. But kindergartens serve to amuse little 
ones of four years, and teach them how to ¢#ink, so that, when real 
schooling begins, they make more rapid progress. But it must be 
recollected that, if the minds are forced unnaturally, it will be at the 
expense of physical advancement. Except in cases of vice, the tie 
should not be broken between parent and child. A mother should 
be willing to paya proportion of her wages for the support of her 
child, but should never be required to sacrifice decency or neatness 
of appearance for her children. Order and decency must be the rule 


from the beginning of life. A slatternly mother will not have a good 
influence over her child. A principle of constant, thorough elevation 
of every thought should begin in earliest youth. Cleanliness, pro- 
priety in speech and manners, and punctuality should be considered 
very important ; and those are easily taught in the kindergarten. 
Wherever children are congregated, there is always danger of 
inflammation of the eyes. It was long before it was understood 
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that it was caused not only by overcrowding, but that dampness 
from newly scrubbed floors almost inevitably produced sore eyes 
among infants and children. Wherever the greatest cleanliness was 
observed, and spotless floors were seen, the more ophthalmic disease 
was manifested. A manager, noting this, stopped on her way to the 
Nursery, and ordered several rolls of carpeting to be sent, and no 
scrubbing to be done in that ward till further orders. The change 
was remarkable. No new cases appeared ; and, although carpeted 
floors are not desirable, our experience showed that damp floors, 
fumes of soap, and particles of wood, however minute, loosened by 
scrubbing, were some of the causes of inflammation of the eyes. 
No child should be allowed to remain in a room damp from 
scrubbing. 

In cases of the adoption of children, great care should be taken to 
find out from disinterested parties the disposition and temper of 
those to whom they are confided. Much evil may result from care. 
lessness in this respect. 

A law passed in 1856 allows a per capita allowance for destitute 
children, and mothers whose children were born in the Nursery and 

.Child’s Hospital. To this just, equitable, and generous action of the 

State and city of New York is owing the financial success of the 
institution, This could not have been given without having won the 
confidence of both State and city officials. This regular allowance 
enables the managers to devote their energies, talents, and their time 
to watching the practical work, always requiring unceasing vigi- 
lance, untrammelled by anxious cares about necessary supplies. A 
law was passed in 1884, providing homes for the children of drunk- 
ards. Prevention is better than cure. We are no longer obliged to 
give children back to their wretched parents whose destitute con 
dition is caused by their sins. On entering the Nursery, the children 
at first pine for the liquor that has been used to still their cries, 
and sometimes are made ill when good food is substituted for the 
unhealthy stuff to which they have become habituated. This is very 
discouraging, but patience and perseverance overcome all. 

When a new charity is to be organized, it of course requires first 
the estimate of its cost, and the certainty of sufficient means to carry 
on the work for more than one year. A new charity with earnest 
workers will probably enlist the sympathy of many. Subscriptions 
for a year will be paid cheerfully. Donations of large bundles of 
second-hand clothing excite a hope that the bills for dry-goods will 
be small. Experience shows that, when subscriptions are to be col- 
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lected a second time, new charities have been commenced ; and the 
money has been taken from the first, to begin the second benevolent 
effort. Donations will have to be used to pay for dry-goods, as 
second-hand clothing, as a rule, lasts for one washing. ‘Therefore, it 
‘s not wise to begin until enough is collected to carry on the work 
for two years. 

‘hat gives sufficient time to prove the necessity for it, and to see 
that it is well arranged and systematically carried on. After that, aid 
may be asked with the consciousness of deserving it. 

When children arrive at the age of four years, it is better to 
remove them from an institution and place them in village homes, 
before they are old enough to consider themselves paupers. But 
this system, though proved to be excellent, must be conducted with 
creat care. The manners and disposition of those who board them 


must be studied before the children are placed. They must be kind 


and motherly, using no harsh language, and careful about the food 
nd clothing. An agent must call at unexpected times, and inspect 
their beds and food. A physician must examine their persons once 
a week, see to the proper ventilation of the rooms, and, if there is 
any deficiency of appetite, examine their teeth and gums. This may 
seem trifling, but it is important. If any symptom of contagious 
isease appears, immediate isolation is necessary. Measles is more 
) be dreaded in an institution than any other contagion. Every 


} 


lage must have sufficient room outside for air and exercise, 
‘n all these safeguards are attended to, the village home system 
far surpasses any other; but vigilance should never be relaxed. 
Plenty of clothing must be allowed, and neatness enforced. At 
eight years of age, places should be found either by friends or by the 
Children’s Aid Society, who find homes for children at the West. 
rhey are employed generally on farms, and are taught to be self- 
supporting, and, as a rule, become useful members of society. 

While convinced that indiscriminate admission of foundlings 
encourages vice, we feel sure that many souls are saved by surround- 
ing unfortunate mothers with kind and religious influences, thus 
inspiring hope for the future in this world and the next. These 
women should be made to nurse their own infants. The child at its 
birth is often an object of dislike or horror to the mother. She sees 
always before her the consequences of her sin. She knows that the 
child will not only be a burden to her, but that the innocent one will 
also have to bear the burden of shame. 

[t often seems that the most sensitive are those who really would 
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be glad to see the little one die. A few sympathizing words to ¢) 
mother, and kind notice of the baby, soon allow the maternal instiy.; 
to develop. As she imparts life to the child by constant nursing anq 
care, love comes to the heart of the mother, and by God’s help bot) 


— 
(,0d 


are saved. 
Much is also gained by ante-natal influences. A hopeless, despair. 
1 ing woman, reduced by poverty of food and mental agony, cannot }y 


expected to bring a healthy or good-natured child into the world 

By kind words and nourishing diet, the mental and physical condi 
tion are benefited. Great care, however, must be taken not to 
i exhibit too much sympathy, or it may be supposed that the sin is no; 
1 considered so great as it really is. While the woman after admission 
ih should not be reminded in words of her crime, there should be such 
Le influences surrounding her as to show that she is in a reformatory: 
and any undue levity or the use of evil words must be considered as 
showing unworthiness of the refuge afforded. Strict surveillance js 
imperative ; but firmness, and not harshness, is what is needed. Any 
hy expression of indignation or disgust would repel the poor sinner, and 
hh induce her to shun the place. 

This work requires, not only sympathy in managers, but a training 
of the intellect, and a constant control over the kindest feelings of a 
woman’s nature. Unless this is obtained, confusion must ensue. 
Many young girls of from fourteen years and upwards have been 
sheltered and their infants cared for. As far as possible, they should 
be kept apart from older ones and receive strict watchfulness. The 
clouds of ignorance have been made lighter by improvements in 
rts sanitary science. Good drainage, thorough ventilation, and proper 
i food are now sufficiently understood to prevent obstacles seemingly 
ci insurmountable thirty-one years ago. But all is not perfect yet. 
Vigilance must be maintained, and the lessons of the past carefully 
an considered before any attempt is made to organize any institution for 
[ women and children. 

The success of the Nursery is now so well appreciated that 
scarcely a month passes that we do not receive applications from 
strangers for our rules and advice. Others see the necessity for this 
charity, and desire to begin Nurseries in almost all the cities in the 
Union. Ladies in Canada have copied our work, and a Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital is in successful operation at Calcutta. But many 
have become discouraged ; and it is with the hope that this history 
may be seen by some earnest but timid workers that we say, with 
thanks to God, who has given us the victory, Courage! and with 
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natience, with perseverance, and, above all, with unwavering faith in 
God’s help, success is sure. We point out the dangers and obstacles, 
nd they can be avoided or overcome. 
“ The best love man can offer 
To the God of love, be sure, 


Is_kindness to his little ones 
And bounty to his poor.” 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 
BY MRS, CLARA T. LEONARD. 


It must always be kept in mind by those persons who bestow 
charity, either as public officials or private benefactors, that they are 
applying remedies to the diseases and weaknesses of society; that 
these remedies, if injudiciously administered, may tend to increase 

. evil which they seek to alleviate. 

Very few of the many young children who are dependent on public 
or private charity are orphans or even motherless. A large number 
ire illegitimate, abandoned by their mothers, their fathers unknown 
r uncertain as to identity. Others are the offspring of dissolute par- 
ents, who fail to provide for their wants. A few are without relatives, 
but these are the exception. No young animal is so helpless as the 


human animal nor for so long a period. ‘To supply its wants, God 


has created parental affection, qualities of patience and self-sacrifice, 
common to the whole human race, except where the natural affections 
and tendencies are perverted and debased by vice and sin. There 
must be some strong counteracting influence which leads parents to 
desert their offspring. The shame of her position will often operate 
thus upon the mother of an illegitimate child. The father who 
knows no sacred tie of wedlock, no obligation to the mother of his 
child, who bears inevitably the heavy burden of their common error, 
naturally seeks to escape, in most cases, from responsibility. Disso- 
lute parents of children born in wedlock rarely abandon them, even 
if neglectful or brutal toward them. Nearly always in these persons, 
the natural love of offspring exists; but the penal servitude and 
extreme poverty consequent upon vicious habits lead to frequent or 
permanent separations. 

For the good of both parents and children, for the diminution of 
public burdens, and for the prevention of the evils arising from the 
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presence in the community of deserted children, it should be a fund, 
mental principle in all benevolent work to preserve the parental rel, 
tion in all cases where it is possible. The next important principk 
should be to give the child, who cannot have a real parent, a substi 
tute for one in the individual care of a trustworthy and affectionae 
woman. This paper must necessarily be a brief one; and to thes, 
two points I shall confine its limits, with an attempt to give an oy 
line of the official care in Massachusetts of dependent young childrey, 

It is a common error for benevolent women to fall into, when ; 
sympathies are enlisted for an unmarried mother, to seek to separat 
her from her child, that she may begin the world anew, free fron 
the stigma which is such a barrier to her future welfare. Those y 
make this mistake are usually persons of limited experience, who 
attempt to suppress symptoms without curing the malady whic! 
produces them. It will be found by long experience that the world’s 
view of woman’s chastity is, on the whole, a wise one. It is she who 
must preserve the family in its purity, and any moral code which 
lessens the general strictness in regard to woman’s purity is dange: 
ous to the whole peace of society. If a woman falls, she may be ai 
innocent victim; but she probably is not, and the same inherent 
moral weakness which led to her fall will cause a repetition of her 
error. Nothing is so likely to save her from further degradation as | 
encourage her love for her child, to assist her to take care of it, and 
by all means to keep it with her, if possible. In nearly all cases, it 
is possible, by assistance and friendly counsel ; and this is what. is 
done in Massachusetts by the State Board of Charity and by various 
private benevolent societies where good women have seen the value 
of this method. 

During a period of nearly twenty years, I have been engaged i 
this work, more or less, both in connection with private societies and 
the official work of the State. Having for eleven of the years sin 
1870 been myself a member of a State commission, I have had the 
privilege, in this work, to be associated with a large number of 
women similarly engaged, many of whom have given much more 
time and labor to it than I have; and I have been able to se 
results, as a large number of dependent children have grown up in 
that time to useful and happy adult life. I have seen many appar 
ently unpromising girls saved from further wrong-doing by the aid 
they received at the right time ; and I have learned, as a vital princi: 
ple, that to stifle the maternal instinct, to make it easy for a mother 
to give up her child, is to poison the well-spring of the woman’s soul, 
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‘ pervert the holiest of human affections, the one which is most 
sentl like the divine nature. 

[i is common to say: “Oh, she cannot take care of the baby! 
How can she earn her living with it? She must board it out.” Or, 
“Tt must go toa babies’ home,” —as if there could be such a thing 

, babies’ home without a mother! In fact, there is no need of a 

parting with her child, unless she is hopelessly sick, or 
insane, or too brutal to be trusted with it, which is certainly rare. In 
Massachusetts, and probably everywhere else, we find some women 
vho need the shelter of our almshouse or a private institution for a 
time, while the infant is young ; and it is sometimes the best thing we 
can do for a friendless woman to afford her this shelter while she is 
setting upon her feet again. It gives the infant an infinitely better 
chance for future life and health, if it is not deprived of its natural 
food during the first ten months of its life; and it often permits the 
ionorant, untrained mother to receive some training which will fit her 
f r future self-support. In our much defamed State almshouse at 
Tewksbury there are always a large number — perhaps one hundred 
—mothers with infants or young children. They occupy clean, airy 
quarters, have wholesome food and wise medical and other supervi- 
sion, and are employed in kitchen and laundry or sewing-room, where 
they receive industrial training. The only drawback there is the 
aggregation of a class whose moral tone is low, and whose influence 
upon each other is not counteracted by other influences. The visita- 
tion of such institutions by an organization of women who can bring 
to these inmates something better than they now know is most desir- 
able; also that there should be asystematic effort to replace them 
in the outside world on sure foundations. It goes without saying 
that some of them are irreclaimable, and that some are mentally 
defective; but there is a great field for benevolent labor in this 
direction, as has been proved by the success achieved by a few 
workers where many are needed. ‘The best thing for a mother and 
her baby is to place them together in some country family, where for 
low wages a comfortable home and kind friends may be gained. I 
have seen many cases where the baby became a beloved household 


pet; and I have known a green, ignorant girl of seventeen years go 
with a baby two months old into a country family, and wholly main- 
tain herself and child thenceforth, and lay up thirty or forty dollars 
in a savings bank the second year. But this was all done through 
patient, friendly care of a benevolent lady, whose patience was often 
sorely tried. I have seen, too, many a one of these poor outcast 
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babies first saved from death by keeping it with its mother, ang 
then become the beloved adopted child, in time, of a good family. 
or else go with its mother to her married home. I have also see 
most unfortunate results from separation. The mother being apar 
from her child, seeing it occasionally, paying for its support, be: omes 
weary of the burden, looks to an escape from her disgrace among 
strangers ; and the affection which in her low, undeveloped nature 
is an animal instinct is weakened by separation, until it expires, and 
she deserts the child. When we remember how many widows and 
deserted wives manage to keep their families together, and sup, 
two or three or more children in decent poverty, it must be admitted 
that any able-bodied woman can maintain herself and one child, if 
she is willing to do it. 

It is by patient effort and toil on the part of most of the human 
race that the necessities of life are supplied. Take away the incen- 
tive to labor and self-denial, and how many of us would exert our. 
selves? Free-handed almsgiving creates paupers and multiplies 
dependants. A State which is munificent in its public charities 
must ever guard itself against the influx from beyond its borders of 
unnumbered claimants for its bounties. Massachusetts has been 
compelled to enact very strict laws to escape being overwhelmed by 
the inhabitants of other States, of the neighboring British Domin. 
ions, and the immigrants from foreign shores, who throng into her 
cities, to be maintained by her rich and liberal hand. Especially 
have unmarried mothers resorted to our State to avail themselves of 
the public and private charity which provides for them in their hour 
of need, and which will not let the helpless infants die of neglect, if 
abandoned. A statute of 1882, chapter 270, imposes severe penal- 
ties, both upon a mother who deserts her infant, and also upon per- 
sons who aid and abet her in so doing, by taking infants to board 
without due notice to overseers of the poor. Since the enforcement 
of this law, the number of foundlings deserted in the State has 
greatly decreased. Just before the law was passed, the number was 
increasing with alarming rapidity. Doubtless, the ease with which 
mothers relinquished their burdens caused many to do so who would 
otherwise have taken care of their children. It may be argued that 
infanticide will be the result of too strict measures ; but this will not 
be found to be of frequent occurrence, when mother and child are 
suitably provided for together. There are some women who are 
devoid, it is true, of all moral sense and human affection, who will 
murder a baby without any compunction. They belong to that low, 
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brutal class, debased by drink and licentiousness and vile associa- 
tions, for whom I see no help in this life. But even in the most 
apparently debased there is sometimes a power of moral recupera- 
ti n,and we should give every one a chance to improve. If we have 
in mind that the great moral law makes every wilful act of wrong- 
doing a step downward of the whole nature, and makes progress 
more difficult after every wrong act, we shall better perceive that 
the promptings of conscience which a mother disregards, when she 
leaves her child to strangers, will be weaker and less heeded in the 
next temptation to leave duty undone or openly and deliberately to 
commit sin. The soul cannot be partly sick and partly well, any 
more than the body can, A trifling wound may poison the whole sys- 
tem fatally: a soul’s health must be perfect, to be secure. No duty 
can be safely evaded, and a deliberate sin is far more dangerous than 
an unpremeditated lapse from right. Let us seek, then, to incul- 
cate the duties of parents; for a parent is under equal obligations, 
whether the offspring is the desired fruit of sacred wedlock or the 
unwelcome consequence of sin. Let us also remember that the love 

‘al parents, even very faulty ones, is a precious possession to 

ren, difficult to supply when lost. It is touching to see the 
strong family feeling which exists between persons of the same blood 
after separations and drawbacks which would seem destructive of it ; 

id these family ties should always be sacredly preserved, unless the 

ger is too great of corrupting the young and innocent. 

Having then established our first proposition, that parental ties 
should always be preserved when practicable, for the good of parents, 
children, and society, we may next consider what should be done with 
deserted infants and children for whom society has no other resource 
than to supply the parent’s place. When we seek to supply a natural 
want, we must study the process of nature and see how she works, or 
rather, to speak more reverently, let us see how the all-wise Father 
has ordered this wonderful creation, and how he has adapted the 
means to the ends in all his works. The helpless babe, who is 


dependent on self-sacrificing love and care for its sustenance, is 


} 


endowed with attractive graces which appeal to the heart of every 
true woman. Its innocent smiles and cooings, its plaintive cries, 
touch the maternal heart, and inspire the desire to embrace it, to 
caress it, to hold it in arms, and cause pain to the mother if sepa- 
rated from it. No artificial system of herding young human creatures 
in large numbers can be safely substituted for the individual care and 
tending which are essential to infant life. The terrible death-rate in 
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most foundling hospitals is not so much owing, in my opinion, to th 
massing together of too many children as to the want of tending. 
Children who are nursed and tended often thrive wonderfully in the 
crowded tenements of the poor. Infants deprived of their natury 
nourishment often, too, thrive well, when reared by a careful woman 
who can devote herself to one child. The infant not only gets th 
animal warmth it needs by contact with its nurse, but frequent 
change of position and exercise, which it can only have when held i; 
arms. A very ignorant and hard-worked mother will indulge her nai- 
ural affection in frequent tendings of her infant child. Then, too, 
in an ordinary family, the father will avail himself of his leisure 
moments to caress and carry about his child, and the older brothers 
and sisters will give the little one change of position and exercise. 
All these facilities for the baby’s amusement and exercise are want- 
ing in the machine care of a foundling hospital. There, the infants 
pass most of their time in cribs, deprived of animal heat which co: 
tact with a nurse would afford, their muscles enfeebled by want oi 
exercise, their nerves irritated and wearied by monotony. 

Last year, I made a careful inspection of a Catholic infant asylum 
near Boston, where the State board had placed several infants ; but 
as every one who went there at an early age soon died, while the 
same class throve well in the Massachusetts Infant Asylum or in pn- 
vate families, it was found necessary to discontinue sending infants 
there. Our medical officers had made visits to the asylum, and had 
reported that, in their opinion, the mortality was due to overcrowding. 
I found the asylum to be a clean, airy building, admirably situated on 
high ground, near the sea, with good sanitary arrangements as to 
plumbing, heating, and ventilation. It was in charge of several nuns, 
or “sisters,” who seemed intelligent and very pleasing in appearance, 
and whose only possible object in their diligent and unremunerated 
labor must have been to benefit their charges. My visit was unex- 
pected. I was received with courtesy, and permitted to examine the 
children and the premises thoroughly. The babies, about twenty in 
number, were nearly all lying in little cribs, which were placed in rows 
in a large room, with just space enough to pass between them. Al 
were clean, the food, nursing-bottles, and clothing suitable. Two 
women nurses, not “sisters,” were holding infants ; but from the ques- 
tions answered, and from the number of persons employed, | was 
convinced that very little time was passed by any child outside of its 
crib, and that this was the chief cause of mortality. In a small room, 
I found five infants apparently near death ; and I could readily per- 
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ceive that a good many others were declining, and not likely to sur- 
vive long under present conditions. In another part of the building 
were a dozen or more little children, who were able to walk or run 
‘bout. These looked fairly well, some of them very well; but most 
of them had come into the asylum when the critical age of infancy 
had passed. It is the first year of life which requires the tender care 
and much attention which is so necessary to preserve life. We know 
that very dirty, ill-managed babies do generally live and are healthy, 
when they get the motherly brooding and tending which even a hen 
knows her chicks need. So we must infer that the lack of itisa 
chief cause of infant mortality in infant asylums. 

[he Massachusetts Infant Asylum, at Jamaica Plain, near Boston, 
is owned and managed by a private corporation. The managers are 
men and women of the highest character and social standing. It 
was founded in 1868, and has received up to the date of its last 
report over fourteen hundred infants. It has been largely endowed 


by private benevolence, and owns real estate to the value of about 
sooo, and stocks and investments worth about $43,000; has an 


4s 


ome of about $2,500 from investments and annual subscriptions, 


and gifts amounting to over $2,000. A small sum, $600 or $700 per 
aunum, is also received from the mothers of a few infants boarded 
at the asylum. Its largest income, however, is derived from the 
State, for the board of motherless or deserted infants, who, in the 
phraseology of the statute, “have no known settlement in the Com- 
monwealth.” From $12,000 to $15,000, or more, has been paid 
annually for the maintenance of such infants, at the rate of $4 per 
week each. These infants are not, however, kept in the asylum as 
a rule, but are boarded out in private families, one or two in a place, 
under careful visitation by the managers, the asylum being a central 
depot for their reception and distribution. It is also a place of 
special treatment for the feeble ones who require the advantage of 
wet nursing and skilful medical care. About ten or twelve healthy 
young women, with their infants, are employed in the asylum, each 
of whom nurses her own and a foster child, under the care of the 
excellent matrons who are in charge of the institution. The death- 
rate here in long past years was very high, until the managers 
learned by experience to scatter the children, and to give each baby 
a mother in effect. Their success has been excellent under present 
methods ; and they have also benefited many unmarried mothers and 
deserted wives, who have been the wet nurses. The long-continued 
labors of some of the best and most cultivated men and women in 
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our State have, in the management of this institution, preserved the 
lives of many hundreds of infants, and provided them with perma. 
nent homes by adoption. These good people, too, have solved the 
problem of the best method of management, and have greatly aided 
the State in the performance of official duty. One step leads 
another ; and, as the world progresses, new methods are developed in 
charity, each generation profiting by the experience of the former ones, 

As the Massachusetts Infant Asylum could not provide for all the 
foundlings and “ unsettled infants ” in the State, it was necessary for 
further provision to be made by the Board of State Charities. At 
first, foundlings were maintained at the State Almshouse at Tewks- 
bury ; but the death-rate there of motherless infants was so high as 
to make it imperative to provide a better method of care. The 
death-rate, however, at Tewksbury, was not greater than in foundling 
hospitals generally, and was due to the same causes,— overcrowding 
and the want of mothering; for infants at the same place with their 
mothers did well. The plan of the Massachusetts Infant Asylum, 
of boarding out in families, was adopted by the State, and is con- 
tinued by the present Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, which 
was established in 1879, in place of the old Board of State Charities. 
The board had the disadvantage of dealing with the infants whom 
the asylum rejected, because they were too feeble or diseased to be 
proper subjects for their care, in their opinion. But, of these least 
promising infants, the board saved about sixty per cent. The infants, 
who are placed directly in families by the board, through its agents 
in the “department of out-door poor,” are visited by two medical 
officers, a man and awoman. They are usually placed in country 
neighborhoods and in carefully selected families, The price paid 
for board is usually about $10 per month. It will be seen that there 
is a great saving on the cost of care in the infant asylum, who re- 
quire $4 per week for each child. As the infant asylum pursues the 
same method as to boarding out that the board does, and indeed 
first adopted it, it has been the latest policy of the board to take 
more and more into its own hands the care of its children; and 
the excellent success achieved has warranted the economy practised. 
The extra expense of the asylum is, of course, owing to maintaining 
the institution itself, as a place for treating with more care the feeble 
children. 

A comparison of results shows that the direct placing in families 
of infants, even sickly ones, without the aid of the asylum, has been 
attended with excellent success on the part of the State’s agents. 
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r new State laws, enacted upon the board’s recommendation, 
ther children have, during the past few years, been boarded in fam- 
ilies, with good results. During the year ending Sept. 30, 1884, one 
hundred and thirty-five children under three years old, and ninety- 
nine over three, and usually under eight years, were boarded in fam- 
lies by the State. For the quarter ending Dec. 30, 1884, their cost 
f support was $8,200, or at the rate of $32,000 per annum, or $140 

r capita perannum. This is as great as the cost of maintaining 
large institution ; but with this great economy, that the expense of 
buildings, land, and furniture, with repairs and general appliances, 
is saved. The result is a still greater saving; for these children 
become at an early age incorporated into the natural life of a com- 

are frequently adopted by those persons who have had 


» of them, or their neighbors, and are capable of self-support 


at a younger age than if trained in an institution. 

\ trustee of the State Primary and Reform Schools, Miss Putnam, 

se name is well known to the members of this Conference, last 
summer visited over fifty of the State children over three years of 
age boarded in families, the visitation occupying several days. Her 
letailed report to her board was extremely interesting and instruc- 

The sum and substance of it was that she found the homes 

selected, being for the most part respectable farmers’ families, 
the children well and happy without exception, and living a natural 

e, learning by the every-day household occupations to be useful 

helpful. They attended the district schools, and the churches 
and Sunday-schools with the families. They were recognized mem- 
bers of the communities in which they were placed, acquiring friends, 
ind making a place for themselves in the future. They were main- 
tained, well clothed, and instructed at about seven per cent. less than 
the cost of a child in the State Primary School, exclusive of the cost 
of land and buildings. 

The boarding out of children in families by overseers of the poor 
of towns is required by statute. It is, however, a law generally dis- 
obeyed. 

In the city of Springfield, the influence of the Union Relief Asso- 
ciation and its branch, the Children’s Aid Society, has led to the 
placing in families of all dependent children supported by the city. 
Only a few infants with their mothers are in the almshouse. This 
system, now practised for six years, has not only proved highly bene- 
ficial to the children, but a financial saving. The children, who for- 
merly ran wild in the almshouse, exposed to evil influences from adult 
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paupers, now are reared in orderly and virtuous families. We {ing 
every little while children born of vicious and intemperate parents 
growing up in childish innocence and intelligence in most respectab|e 
homes, beloved and cherished and likely to be first-rate men and 
women. Indeed, the success has been greater than the most sa) 
guine advocates of the system anticipated. 

Let me add in closing: There is no “royal road” to learning, j 
has been said. Knowledge comes by seeking and patient effort, 
There is no patent machine for the elevation of humanity, no sel 
working system of charity. The farmer does not expect, when he 
sows his seed, to finish his labors with that act. He must prepar 
the soil and nurture the springing plant with care. The good work 
of training young humanity physically and morally cannot be in- 
trusted to hireling hands. The “boarding out” and “placing out” 
of infants and children in Massachusetts owes its success to the co- 
operation of volunteer and unpaid workers with public officials. The 
minor wards of the State, it is true, are under the charge of paid 
officials ; but these officials themselves are appointed by and directed 
by an unpaid board of citizens, whose duties are arduous, whose 
responsibilities are heavy, who are exposed to severe and sometimes 


malicious public criticism. The paid official visitors are aided in 


, 


every county by what are termed “auxiliary visitors,’ 
residents, women selected for their high standing and well-known 
benevolence. Frequent consultations among these visitors promote 
intelligent and conscientious work; and all are under strict rules, 
subject to the head of the department at the State House, an officer 
of the Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity. Thus far, our State 
charities have been kept free from political entanglements. Rash 
and unscrupulous men in office on the State boards of charity, and 
of trustees of State institutions, could easily degrade the whole chari- 
table system into a political machine, as has been done in other 
States. Massachusetts has recently had a narrow escape from this 
danger. Sir Arthur Helps says in his book on government (I quote 
from memory) “that a people will always have as good a govern- 
ment as it is capable of having.” This I fully believe, and that our 
great danger as a people is of a lowered public standard of official 
integrity and ability. So, too, as to our public charities, overseers of 
the poor and State officials will readily adapt themselves to public 
requirements. Women are specially qualified to examine into methods 
of poor relief in their own communities. What women demand in 
the line of public charity men will provide. Women have already 


unpaid, local 
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lone much in this way,—notably, in England and in the State of 
New York, where great reforms have been wrought by women. It 
vas Mrs. Nassau Senior’s able report to Parliament on the condition 
f workhouse children which led to the wide and successful boarding- 
out system now in vogue in England. It is through the energetic 
efforts of Miss Louisa Schuyler, herself a delicate invalid, that the 
sreat State Charities Aid Association of New York exists. Thou- 
sands of women, a few famous, many equally useful unknown, have 
labored to relieve and elevate the unfortunate in all countries. But 


the workers are too few. Too many women, and men, too, are 


ontent to lead lives of ease, satisfied that they are doing well if they 
harm no one and perform an occasional kindly act. But there is 
acry for help on every side in our land, which is the refuge of the 
oppressed of all countries. We cannot safely stand aloof from the 
work to be done for our ignorant and helpless fellow-creatures. 
[he most fruitful work is child-saving, and not less home-saving, the 
cherishing of natural affections, the preservation of natural ties, The 
strongest nation is one where the love of home is strongest. Every 
benevolent effort to purify and strengthen home-life is well directed, 
and the love of home and friends will be conducive to the love of 
God and of the heavenly home. 


THE SHADY SIDE OF THE “PLACING-OUT 
SYSTEM.” 
BY LYMAN P, ALDEN, SUPERINTENDENT ROSE ORPHAN HOME, 
(LATE SUPERINTENDENT MICHIGAN STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL). 


[It is very popular just now to advocate the placing of destitute 
children in families as rapidly as possible, instead of retaining them 
in institutions for any length of time. The advocates of this system 
seem to think that almost any home for a poor child is better than an 
institution, They would use the institution, not as a training school, 
like that admirable institution under Captain Pratt at Carlisle, Pa., 
but merely as an intelligence office ; or, as was expressed by a Mil- 
waukee paper last winter when the establishment of a State Public 
School in Wisconsin was under discussion, as “a temporary place of 
detention, where families may find children massed for their choice, 
and where the average time of detention for dependent children, and 
children whose surroundings have been bad, should be limited to 
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three months.” In the imaginations of these, the humblest country 
home has been glorified into a child-saving instrument of wonderfy 
efficiency ; and to put a wayward street Arab into one of these homes 
is nearly equivalent to saving it. Even ninety-eight per cent. of such 
children, it is sometimes claimed, are so saved,—a much higher per 
cent., by the way, than respectable, well-to-do families can show 
among their own children. 

When such views obtain, may it not be well to ask whether, in 
shunning the Charybdis of institutional life, there is not greaj 
danger of falling into Scylla? 

Two things have been broadly asserted, which I propose to notice; 

1. That good homes can readily be found for every homeless child; 
and 


2. That a family, however humble it be, is the best place for every 
homeless child. 

If these postulates are true, the logical sequence would be that no 
more institutions should be established for destitute children, and 
that those already in existence should be converted to some other 
uses. A few plain houses of reception, located in convenient places 
in each State, where the children could be gathered together, cleansed 


and reclothed, previous to being transferred to the homes that suitable 
agents had found in advance, would be all that would be necessary. 
It would be a farce to erect and maintain costly establishments, 
fitted up with kindergartens, school-rooms, chapels, etc., as many 
of the advocates of this system are doing, since the children would 
derive no benefit from them. But is there not an error in the premi- 
ses? Can good homes be found so readily? and, if so, is it best 
to place every child in a family as soon as a home can be found? It 
remains yet to be proven that really good homes can be found as 
easily as is claimed. Not that there are no such homes, nor that good 
families cannot readily be found to take all the attractive and good 
little children ; but, unfortunately, this constitutes only a small part 
of the whole number who find their way to children’s homes. The 
great majority are not particularly attractive in appearance, and, when 
first gathered from the streets and slumholes of society, have such 
habits that, as a rule, the best families do not care to assume the 
responsibility and risk of taking them into their homes. ‘There are 
many exceptions to this, of course; and, perhaps with great care, 
more could be found who, believing in the value of every human 
soul, for the sake of the great Master would be willing to undertake 
the charge. But such families cannot be found by the wholesale. 
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It is well known by all who have had charge of the binding out of 
children that the great majority of those who apply for children over 
nine years old are looking for cheap help; and while many, even of 
this class, treat their apprentices with fairness, and furnish them a 
comfortable home, a much larger number of applicants do not intend 
to pay a quid pro quo, but expect to make a handsome profit on the 
child’s services, and, if allowed one, will evade, as far as possible, 
every clause in the contract,— furnishing poor food, shoddy clothing, 
work the child beyond its strength, send it to school but a few 
months, and that irregularly, and sometimes treat it with personal 
cruelty, though this, in a thickly settled country, is not likely to occur 
so frequently. I could fill this paper with instances in proof of this 
that have come under my personal observation, in an experience of 
eight years as superintendent of the Michigan State Public School. 
These people can always get good indorsements. That my experi- 
ence may not\appear singular, I have taken considerable pains, by 
correspondence and otherwise, to ascertain the views of old and suc- 
cessful workers in this field, in the East and West: and I find remark- 
able unanimity of opinion on this point, so far as I have investigated. 
Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, of Cooperstown, N.Y., whose labors 
for poor children are distinguished, and make her an authority, 


s32yvs °-— 


Our chief difficulty lies with the families who receive the children when they 


leave us. In many instances, very respectab'e people, who have brought the best 
of references, seem to have no judgment in training children. They are careless of 
the child’s best interests, allow it to associate with evil companions, to run wild, 


and to read pernicious books and papers. 


Mrs, Virginia Ohr, for about fifteen years superintendent of the 
lllinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, says : — 


Our experience in placing children in homes is very unsatisfactory. I find that 
the greater number of applicants for children have no other aim in view than to 
secure cheap help. 


Says the committee for placing out children, of the Cleveland 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, “The larger proportion of homes of- 
fered we are compelled to decline.” Mrs. Mary E. Cobb, superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin Girls’ Industrial School, and one of the 


most experienced and successful workers in this country, says, 
“Many more must be rejected than accepted, even when the appli- 
cations come indorsed according to the strictest rule.” 

Says A. H. Fetterolf, President of Girard College for Orphan 
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Boys: “Our experience with farmers has not been satisfactory. 
They are not considerate for the child’s welfare, caring only to use 
him for their profit.” 

S. W. Pierce, for eighteen years superintendent of the Iowa Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Home and Home for Indigent Children, says, “The 
average family with us wants a child for what they can get out of jt 
in the way of work.” 

Says Rev. E. Wright, of Normal, Ill., agent for the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, which during the past thirty years has placed ou 
in Illinois, with the greatest possible care, 4,285 children : — 


The beneficence of an apprenticing agency is not attested by the number of 
children which it disposes of. It is not quantity, but quality, that determines the 
real excellence of its work. It would be an easy matter for us to place a thousand 
children annually in homes, in the Western States, if nothing more than that 
were required. But, of all the outrages that have been perpetra‘ed in the name of 
Christian charity, none is more reprehensible than that of leaving helpless children 
without recourse in such situations. That this is not an extravagant assertion 
could be proved from the experience of this agency during almost any single week 
of its history. 


Now, all this does not prove, nor is it intended to prove, that many 
good homes cannot be found for children, if proper care is taken, 
I know that thousands of such homes have been found, where the 
children are treated with affectionate consideration. But it does 
prove, I think, that the great majority of those who apply for chil- 
dren should never have them, and that great caution and discrimina- 
tion should be used in selecting homes. It does prove that, if 
institutional care for children, where specialists are employed, who 
are constantly under the eye of the public and of official boards and 
visiting committees, is not so perfect as it should be, it is still more 
difficult to secure uniformly wise and kind treatment of children 
where they are placed in so many different families, scattered, per- 
haps, all over a State, which, with the best system of supervision 
practicable, cannot be visited, usually, oftener than once in each year. 
It does prove that a glamour has been thrown over the work of plac- 
ing out children, which should be dispelled. It takes something more 
than a farm of a hundred and sixty acres and well-filled granaries to 
constitute a good home. There may be all of these, and yet the ele- 
ments of a good home be entirely wanting. The man may be vulgar, 
profane, intemperate, penurious, or tyrannical. Or the mistress may 
be slovenly, sickly, peevish, and an eternal scold. Or, if the parents 
are all right, there may be disagreeable, overbearing, hateful chil- 
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dren; and a child placed in such a home would be living in the an- 
tipodes of a heaven on earth, while those who bound it out might 
complacently imagine that its life was a happy one. 
jut, admitting that fairly good homes, as they average in the 
_can be found as fast as has been claimed, is it best that all 
dren should be placed, even in such homes, as fast as they be- 
come dependent upon the public? There is no question that a good 
family is the most natural and the best place for men and women, as 
well as for children, as a rule. But it is not the best place for all. 
There are many exceptions to the rule. The interests of the indi- 
ial and of society require that the insane shall be sent to insane 
asylums, where they can receive that care and special treatment 
which no home could furnish. It is better that the deaf and dumb, 
the blind and feeble-minded, should be placed in institutions espe- 
cially adapted to their wants, at least for a few years, where all that 
ire susceptible of improvement may be fitted for the work of life. 
But there is a class, also, morally defective. The great majority 
all the children thrown upon the public for support are from the 
wer stratum of society. They have inherited tendencies to wrong- 
¢ more or less marked, or have acquired habits, through neglect 


. bad environment, that unfit them to enter a respectable family, 
especially when there are children. If sent out at once, they are 
soon returned ; or, if they remain, the probability is that these bad 
habits will cling to them and grow stronger. Before being sent out 
to homes, they need something more than a change of clothes and a 
My od bath. 


Skilful training and considerable time are necessary to eradicate 
these habits and build up a new character. If the ordinary family is 
unable to cope with physical ailments, how much less is it able to 
cope with vastly more complicated moral maladies! Some of these 
children are too far gone to be reached either by institutional or 
home training. But it would be utter folly to send them out to 
homes. They are practically insane, and should be treated as such. 
Happily, this class is not large. But there is a large number who, 
though peculiarities of disposition as well as bad habits unfit them, 
at first, to go out to homes, can be and have been so trained, in well- 
conducted institutions, that later they can be sent out with considera- 
ble probability of doing well. This change cannot be effected in 
three months, however, by any patent process yet invented. Time is 
a very important element. I can say that, while I have seen many 
bad children converted by institutional training into good children, 
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and many children, who were obedient, orderly, and easily controlled 
in the institution, fall from grace after being placed in families, | 
do not remember a single instance where, after a patient and long. 
continued effort to save a child by institutional training without suc. 
cess, it was improved by being put in a family, although the exper. 
ment was frequently tried. I will mention one striking case out of 
many. A girl of very peculiar disposition, having a temper at times 
almost uncontrollable, had been placed in several homes previous to 
being sent to the Michigan State School in 1875. During the first 
two years after her admission to that institution, she was placed in 
quite a number of homes, from all of which she was returned, after 
brief trials, as incorrigible. She was then retained in the institution 
for several years ; and, under steady and firm but kind treatment, she 
had so far improved that it was thought advisable to find her a home, 
where at the age of twenty-two she still remained, giving very great 
satisfaction to the family and being highly respected. I am firmly 
of the opinion that the same family would have returned her to the 
school, had she been sent out one year earlier. 

A large percentage of the children admitted to the Michigan State 


School, over ten years old, had been placed in one or more families 


without success, and with no improvement on their part. 
Says the Cleveland Protestant Orphan Home, in its report for 
1883 :— 


Prior to the placing of nearly all our children, a careful prepara- 
tory work must be done, untidy, thriftless habits must be broken up, 
obedience to authority must become a habit, listless, contented idle- 
ness must be driven out by an ambition to excel in school and work, 
lax notions of integrity and truth must be supplanted by that self- 
respect and fear of God which are the basis of all future improve- 
ment in character. 


It is very evident that all this cannot be done in three months or 
one year even. 

Mrs. Cobb says: “There is in many of our wards something that 
calls for different, if not stronger, influences and restraints than 
those of the ordinary family circle; and these are by no means the 
most hopeless charges. ... Disorders exist in many as far beyond 
reach of the average home-makers to correct as is a complicated 
physical disease beyond the treatment of one who has not studied 
medical science. The taint which a life with paupers, deceitful and 
diseased vagrants, and conscienceless criminals has imparted, must 
be eradicated before children are fitted for home-life. When this is 
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done, as we know it can be, and has been in multitudes of cases, 
come of the sweetest and most promising children appear.” 

The Rev. E. Wright seems to think that children who have been 

ily one year in the New York Juvenile Asylum previous to being 

+ out West do not succeed so well as those who had received 

wer training. He says, “ This comparison of statistics shows that 
a larger proportion of demoralized children and a shorter period of 
detention in the asylum have been followed by an increase in the 
volume of work devolved upon this agency, and by less satisfactory 
results.” 

The superintendent of the New York Juvenile Asylum, as quoted 
by the Hon. William P. Letchworth, on page 297 of “ Homes of 
Hom less Children,” says, “ As a rule, private families cannot man- 
age demoralized children ; and it is better economy to detain them 
for a while in efficient training schools than to consign them to an 
apprenticing agency, with their evil habits and propensities uncured.” 

President A. H. Fetterolf, of Girard College, says: “We send our 
children out between the ages of fourteen and eighteen... . While 
I have no statistics on hand, judging from what I see of our gradu- 
ates, I am inclined to think that they do better in life than the same 
number of beys picked from the public schools. If you can give 
your children industrial training as well as.a good English education, 
you will undoubtedly do better by them by keeping them until they 
are able to earn their own living. This is what a kind and judicious 
parent would do; and why not those who, under Providence, stand in 
the parent’s stead ?” 

Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper says: “The lasting good of every 
child intrusted to us is the object we have in view, and this may be 
more successfully brought about by keeping the children longer in 
the Orphanage instead of hurrying them off to private houses. Such, 
at least, is my experience.” 

My space will not allow me to quote further from the testimony of 
those who have haa great experience for many years in this work, 
and who have observed the results of institutional training for this 
class of children as compared with that of the average family; but 
much more of.a similar character could be introduced. 

Such children, placed out too soon, are liable to be returned to the 
institution in a short time, from which they are again sent out to be 
again returned; and so the child continues to be tossed back and 


forth like a shuttlecock, learning nothing of value, losing in the mean 


time all self-respect and hope, and verifying the old adage, “ A roll- 
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ing stone gathers no moss.” The child begins its career depend; 
upon the public, ignorant, and with proclivities to wrong-doing mor 
or less developed, and ends, after ten or fifteen years, where he begay, 
only more strongly confirmed in wrong-doing; and those who have 
been working for him find that they have worked in a circle. 

Two objections are made against retaining children in instity 
tions for any length of time, which I will briefly notice. The first js 
that there is no natural home-life,— nothing to develop the affections 
and make it happy; and those who hold such views are greatly sur. 
prised when they see an institutional child laugh and play. There 
are, doubtless, some institutions where this objection could be ure: 
with some force; but there are many others, particularly those ¢ 
ducted on the cottage plan, where nearly all the elements of a firs) 
class Christian home are present. Pictures, picture-books, toys, dolls, 
games, swings, teeters, hoops, balls, music, lectures, exhibitions, pres- 
ents, parties, schools, labor, Sunday-schools, family worship, and 
motherly kindness are all part of a well-equipped institution ; and 
the children can be — and, as a rule, are — very happy. 

The second charge is just the opposite, and is that children are 
so pampered in institutions, have so much done for them, are so 
much more comfortably provided for than they will be in country 
homes, and are so kindly and rationally treated that they become, 
after a few years, so attached to their home and friends that it is 
finally hard to separate them. This, I suppose, is what is often 
meant by institutionizing children. 

But do parents fear to treat their own children with kindness, and 
make their homes as barren and unattractive as possible, lest they 
should become /familyized, and unfitted to go out into the world and 
take care of themselves? Are they anxious to push their own chil- 
dren out into the world before they are twelve years old, lest they 
should be spoiled by indulgence? Do they not feel, rather, that a 
happy childhood is a good background for the child to look back 
upon all through life, and that such a childhood will strengthen its 
faith in God and fit it better for coping with the temptations and 
trials through which it must pass? And so they are tenderly cared 
for and schooled until the time comes, as it always will, when they 
wish to try their own wings and strike out for themselves. Yet com- 
paratively few of these parents are able to do pecuniarily, for their 
children, when they leave home, more than the institution can do for 
its wards. Nor are such children as well prepared, in some respects, 
for roughing it in the world as are the children trained in institutions 
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ra number of years, who have become accustomed to regular hab- 
f rising and labor, and who have suffered many deprivations ear- 
‘er in life. My observation has convinced me that, however pleasant 
heir surroundings may be in the institution, and however much they 
may become attached to their home and those who care for them, 
most of these children, at from fourteen to seventeen years of age, 
a wider scope for the exercise of their powers than most insti- 
tutions can furnish; and the broad world with all its possibilities 
draws them toward it. 

That I may not be understood as being entirely opposed to placing 
children in families, the following summary of my views at this stage 
of experience is herewith appended : — 

1. All children of proper habits should be placed out by adoption 
as rapidly as carefully selected homes can be found for them, unless 
it is probable that near relatives of respectability will, in a reasona- 
ble length of time, be able to provide for them. 

2, Children of bad habits should be retained in the institution 
until a marked improvement is apparent. 

3. As a general rule, though there are exceptions, it is better that 

hildren should not be apprenticed until they have the elements of 
a plain English education, sufficient to enable them to write a respect- 
able letter, to read a newspaper intelligently, and to understand 
some of the first rules of arithmetic. They will then be abreast the 
children of about the same age in the country schools, and will 
derive some benefit from the three or four months of winter school- 
ing, which is all, with few exceptions, that indentured children 
are allowed. But, if sent out before the primary branches have been 
acquired, the child is unable to keep along with the advanced 
classes of the winter schools, is mortified at being behind his fellows, 
gets discouraged, does not wish to attend school,—his master often 
is quite willing to indulge him, in order to secure his help on the 
farm,— and he grows up into an ignorant man. 

4. Great care should be taken in apprenticing children that the 
home is adapted to the child, and the child to the home; and any 
mistakes that may be made in this regard should be corrected as 
soon as possible. The good of the child and not the convenience of 
the applicant should be the first consideration. 

5. Apprenticed children should be visited at least once each year, 
and as much oftener as may be necessary. And all children should 


be promptly removed, whose interests require it. 
6. Children should be bound out not longer than till eighteen 
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years of age. No law but the law of love will hold them longer ; anq. 
at that age, they are competent to decide for themselves whether the 
home is a good one. Besides, their masters are more likely to trea 
them with consideration, and offer them inducements to remain. 4, 
a matter of fact, of all those bound out till twenty-one, very few remain 
even till eighteen years of age. 


THE WORK OF THE TEMPORARY HOMES AND 
OF FINDING HOMES FOR CHILDREN IN 
CONNECTICUT. 

BY VIRGINIA T. SMITH, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


It must not be for one moment supposed that I have prepared a 
paper with an intention of meeting the arguments of those opposed 
to my views of placing children in homes. I simply give an honest 
statement of nine years of experience in a local charity, and an 


additional statement of the work of our new law for children in 
Connecticut, which has been in operation only between one and two 
years. : 

In the length of time referred to, I have placed nearly four 
hundred children in good family homes ; and, in that whole time, not 
so many as I can count on the fingers of my two hands have been 
returned to me, although we seldom, almost never, place children 
by indenture. 

The children are either adopted or placed on trial; if they are 
returned to us, new homes are found for them. 

In 1876, nearly nine years ago, I assumed the public city mission 
work of Hartford. In due time, and before I had been at my post 
three months, occasional waifs or strays —and by them I mean chil 
dren abandoned by their parents, guardians, or natural protectors, 
and frequently the children of drunkards and prisoners — began to 
claim some part of my attention. I could not feel satisfied with 
simply learning their story, providing for their immediate wants, and 
dismissing their cases from my thought. I felt deeply a certain 
responsibility for their future, and therefore felt that, when I could 
claim the care of one of them, I ought to be so situated as to accep! 
that care. Accordingly, I desired to use a part of the voluntary 
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contributions which I received in some satisfactory provision for this 

cial class of beneficiaries. Permission being granted, I hired 
a comfortable tenement of a few rooms, to which was attached a 
pleasant yard, and paid a woman, who loved little children, to care 
for the helpless little wanderers whom she was liable to receive at 
any hour of the day or night. That ove temporary home, humble 
and inexpensive as it was, and used only in connection with the 
city mission work of Hartford, in six years and a half took to its 
sheltering care, from all sorts of miserable surroundings, two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven children, more than half of whom were placed 
in good family homes, where, according to our latest knowledge 
of them, they still remain. The home was at no time overcrowded ; 
and, during that period of more than six years, we lost by death but 
seven children, all of whom were less than one year old. 

As I visited now and then the almshouses of our county, and 
saw the children being reared among the inevitably demoralizing 
influences that there prevailed; as I visited the slums of my own 
city also, and saw unfortunate children living in the most desolate 
poverty and neglect,—my soul was stirred within me, not only in a 
desire to relieve their distresses, but with a strong determination to 
change their entire conditions,—to brighten their lives, and to be 
able to secure to them the proper opportunities to become good men 
ind women, by the good example, affectionate teachings, and tender 
personal care that they might receive in well-selected family homes. 

[ studied this matter night and day, and said to myself, with an 
increasing conviction of the correctness of my premises, that, if this 
plan of finding homes by providing a temporary home could work so 
well and show such grand results as had our local charity in a com- 
paratively small city, what could it of do as a State provision for 
children needing its opportunities ! 

Urged on, moreover, by my increasing knowledge of the suffer- 
ings of these children, which finally became to me as my own suffer- 
ings, and made strong by the sympathy and co-operation of those 
interested in this question, it was determined that we take a more 
public step. I had asked the board of a local charity to provide a 
home for dependent and neglected children, and was not refused,— 


yea, instead, we were cheered and blessed by the work it had already 
accomplished ; and now we would go further, and ask greater things. 
We would ask the General Assembly that represented our State to 


sive temporary homes or shelters for the protection of its most help- 
less class, its dependent children, until other provision could be 
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made ; that is, until, as a rule, family homes could be found into 
which they could go and live. Is not a home the God-given right of 
every child? Denied that right, how slow its advancement in the 
proper formation of character! None of us can realize what homes 
and home ties have done for us, perhaps because they come like 
other indispensable blessings of life, so freely and naturally that we 
forget to be specially grateful for them; but, when we feel for our 
own children that love which we accepted as our right, we recognize 
both its power and value. How we welcome our children to the best 
there is in our hearts and homes! How we invest our whole natures 
in them, and hang our hopes unlimitedly and unconsciously upon 
them! How we rejoice in their growth and development, and hoy 
blissful the days that bring them joy and blessing! How we spend 
ourselves like water in their illnesses, and how no beauty dawns in 
any day that witnesses their sorrow and distress! How, living, they 
are our world, and how, dying, they become our inspiration, and 
among the chief beatitudes of the heaven we hope for! How the 
precious memories and hopes that abide with us are secret springs 
to earnest action, and a daily consecration of time and powers for 
those children whose pitiful faces and wretched lives make mighty 
appeal to the tendernesses within us! Moved by the love we all bear 
for our children yet on earth and by that same love which, passing 
with those precious ones into the eternal country, became a part of 
their immortality, so that we can never again be altogether mortal; 
warmed through all our nature with the tenderness of this world and 
with radiations from the world to come,— how can we fail to work 
unceasingly and to our utmost to give neglected children the homes 
and friends they need ! 

The first step in the new work we took one morning three years 
ago last January, determining to see what might be accomplished. 
To a paper drawn by Henry E. Burton, Esq., containing a short peti 
tion to the General Assembly then convened, asking that a law might 
be enacted to prevent the further retaining or placing of children 
in almshouses, we secured some thirty representative signatures, and 
carried the petition to the capitol, praying the legislature to make it 
a legal measure. 

Our wishes did not prevail; but, instead, a commission of five 
persons was appointed to inquire into the numbers of children in 
almshouses, and also into the numbers and condition of neglected, 
dependent, or abused children in the State, or of the towns thereo!, 
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or who should be otherwise cared for than at that present time, anc 
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to report to the next General Assembly such facts and statistics as it 
might obtain, and to suggest, by bill or otherwise, such legislation, if 
any, as it might deem necessary or desirable to ameliorate the con- 
ition of such children. 

Pending the appointment of this commission there was much 
discussion of this question at the capitol. Some few opponents 
appeared before the committee, to strangle the measure in its incip- 
iency, declaring this petition would seem to indicate that our laws 


and charitable agencies were insufficient to rescue and provide for 
the neglected children within the borders of our State, while we 
already had all the legislation that was necessary or desirable. They 
declared that all that was required for immediate relief was to 


interpret and administer existing laws in the interest of humanity, 
ind all would be well. They did not touch upon the evils of alms- 
house life for children, but said, in referring to almshouses, that they 
were not bad places for children, and that many might be much 
worse off than to be in them. 

Doubtless there were many who listened to these statements who 
did not know how sadly additional legislation was needed to provide 
for children living in vicious surroundings, not only to enable them to 
be removed from such homes and surroundings, but to be judiciously 
cared for when thus removed, until good homes could be found. 
And, doubtless, there were many people in our State interested and 
intelligent upon most subjects pertaining to it, who did not know 
that at that time there was no place for pauper children,’ or those 
who were taken from homes of vice and neglect, but the almshouses 
and the State’s reformatory schools. 

Any one at all familiar with almshouse life for children would 
realize the great mistake of those arguing in their favor. One who 
has at all studied the facts knows that foundlings and deserted 
infants can hardly get a hold on life in them, as they are of necessity 
consigned to the care of utterly irresponsible persons, and almost 
invariably die before they have outlived babyhood. And, for older 
children, the almshouses are even more to be dreaded ; for their 
associations are demoralizing, and not adapted to the proper develop- 
ment of a child’s mental or moral powers or affections. There are 
no avenues in almshouses by which children can reach out to family 
ties or neighborhood inheritances, which ties and inheritances are 
frequently so enduring and valuable. 

it is seen over and over again that children placed in ordinary 
families, with virtuous example and good surroundings, are every 
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way superior, in a short time, to children reared in poorhouses 0; 
institutions, 

We were also met by the statement that the industrial and reform 
schools were suited to this work, and, therefore, the children should 
be sent there. In reply, we said that any one looking carefully into 
the needs of children knows that, while our Connecticut reformatory 
schools kindly open their doors to the delinquent, incorrigible, and 
vicious classes, and are blessed institutions for those needing them, 
— we know of no better anywhere,— they should not be asked to do 
a work for these children who do not need their discipline. Neither 
is it humane to provide for this class of children in those places, 
Juvenile offenders are most judiciously cared for in them ; but why 
should unoffending children be placed there simply because they are 
friendless and neglected, and because there is no other place for 
them? It must be conceded that it seems a blight upon a child’s 
character to be thus placed. It cannot be otherwise, when, to become 
eligible to enter it, one must be duly arrested and committed thereto 
by law. Yet, notwithstanding these schools are not in the least in- 
tended for the class of children in question, their protection and 
privileges have been eagerly sought, in the absence of more satisfac- 
tory provision, by many engaged in philanthropic work, who, standing 
between the child and its brutal parent, are thankful indeed that any 
place will receive and any existing law protect the unfortunate little 
sufferer, whose continuance in the vile and squalid life in which it 
was being reared would be its sure destruction. 

It was plain to thoughtful people that the almshouses were not the 
places for these children ; and, as to the second query, we say, Let 
each person ask himself if he would be willing that his child, friend- 
less and unoffending, should be placed in a school the entrance to 
which subjects it to the terror of arrest and the sentence of a judge, 
and to the subsequent commingling, even though it be in the most 
restrained way, with those children who are refractory and depraved? 
Should we not bless the friendly hand that would mercifully avert 
such necessity, and place our child in a home where it could receive, 
as much as possible, a mother’s love, and the affection and personal 
sympathy of the family? 

But, we explained, the ordinary difficulties of so placing a child 
have not yet been thoroughly met. Any child so placed, without the 
special sanction and guardianship of the law, is never sure of its 
home. It is subject to the desire or caprice of its parents, and can 
by them be removed at any time, and returned to the dark life from 
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which it has been laboriously and temporarily rescued. What then, 
we asked, shall we do with these children who, unless dealt by with 
the utmost discretion, must inevitably increase our pauper and crimi 
nal classes ? 

Does any one claim, we inquired, who has studied and worked 

this problem, that family ties shall never be sundered? We 
beg he will look further into this subject before he so decides. 
Those who feel that the home-life is the only proper life for a child, 
and who will go further and work harder, that a child may not be 
defrauded of its childhood’s rights and privileges, than for almost any 
other human or Christian charity, have not so decided. They be- 
lieve that too much power has been accorded the parent, while the 
rivhts of the child have been correspondingly ignored. There can 
be no doubt that a child has rights that may become paramount to 
those of its parents, and that, in cases of sore abuse or injurious ex- 
ample by parents to their children, the latter should be unhesitatingly 
removed from their influence, and, if necessary, from their knowl- 


But again were we inquired of, Pray, do you see very many 


children who really suffer in living with their parents? We think, 


said our inquirers;— remembering their children at home, who were 
dearer than life itself to them,— we think there is a great deal said 
just now about the misery and abuse of little children ; but do you 
think very many such cases could be found, if one gave his whole 
time to the search? What experiences upon this point swarmed to 
my memory and my lips! How I longed to tell the story of the neg- 
lect, misery, and abuse visited upon helpless children of all ages ; 
but no day would be long enough, no words would be strong enough, 
and no heart tender enough io tell their story. 

But to return to the appointment of the commission. Notwith- 
standing all the discussion which the commission of inquiry excited, 
it went quietly forward and performed its work. It went into the 
almshouses of the State, and discovered nearly five hundred children 
in them. It went into cities, factory villages, boroughs, large farm- 
ing districts, and isolated country towns. It inquired of clergymen, 
physicians, and school-teachers in the different towns as to the 
number of neglected and abused children of whom they had knowl- 
edge, and, lo! at the end of the year, an accumulation of knowledge, 
creating statistics that hardly seemed credible even to those seeking 
the information. The commission returned to the next General 
Assembly the fact that there were between four and five thousand 


t 


children of the three classes mentioned — namely, dependent, neg- 
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lected, or abused children — in the State of Connecticut, that needed 
the State’s special care and guardianship, and recommended a(\q; 
tional legislation, making it lawful not only to rescue them fron) 
almshouses and vicious homes, but also to care for them in the bes; 
and most discreet manner, when once they were in the hands of those 
who would befriend them. 

We felt that we needed no more large and expensive institutions 
in which to put them, as family life is the only life adapted to 
neglected child who does not come under the class of a juy nile 
offender. I had felt for several years —in fact, nearly ever since | 
began to think at all on this matter —that God’s plan for the childre) 
— family life in a home — is the only plan, and we need not presum 
to improve on his arrangement and his law. We recommended, 
therefore, in connection with our report to the General Assembly, 
that a temporary home be established in each county of the State, in 
which these children might at any time be placed, with a view to 
finding them good homes as soon as possible in desirable private 
families. 

The bill was carefully weighed and measured by the Committee on 
Humane Institutions, and by them was recommended to the House, 


and passed both House and Senate almost unanimously. The law 
being passed, we thanked God and took courage ; and, upon Jan. 1, 
1884, each county had opened its Home, and was ready to begin the 
work. 


At about the middle of December, 1883, there were hundreds of 
children nesting, for the winter at least, in the almshouses ; but 
when, just before the rst of January, the selectmen were notified that 
at New Year’s the Temporary Home of their county would be 
opened for the reception of said children, some people, interested by 
ties of blood in these children, suddenly developed an unheard-of 
capacity to support them, showing that their neglect had been from 
sheer indolence and a willingness that their children should become 
paupers ; and, in that and other ways, the almshouses were swiftly 
depopulated, while the Temporary Homes did not fill up at all in pro 
portion. Numbers of the selectmen, however, were loyal to the law; 
and nearly two hundred and fifty children were placed in the Homes 
during the first year of their existence, and about fifty per cent. of 
that number were provided with permanent homes in private families, 
and consequently went off the pauper lists, and are no longer an ex- 
pense to the towns which have previously supported them. 

Appreciating our work, the correctional schools informed us of the 
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relief the “ Homes” would be to their crowded ranks, stating that 
there were large numbers of children, both in the Reform and Indus- 
trial Schools, that never should have gone there. 

At the end of the first year’s work in the Temporary Homes, the 
nds of the enterprise hoped to be able to lay before the legislature 
mendments, calculated to facilitate the growth of the work; 
but, already in advance of us, various petitions were laid before the 
ine Committee, praying that a State institution might succeed 
lemporary Homes. Foremost among the supporters of this plan 
f a State institution were the very people who, two years before, had 
lared that no additional legislation was necessary. 
Now, they were possessed of a wise discernment and a deep 
ern for those children, which made it seem not especially essen- 
tial that they should have homes, but necessary-that a large State 
institution should be built, and the children shut into it. 
The friends of the State institution admitted that the children 
uld not probably be placed in families so soon from a State 
nstitution, but did not know as it mattered much if they did not have 


any family life for a few years. They urged that, in a State institu- 


tion, they could be taught trades; and they believed it better to class 
these pauper children by themselves, giving them a school in their 
own building and a chapel for their service, than to think for a 
moment of tolerating them in the society of other children. On the 
other hand, the friends of the children considered the fact of a 
modest dwelling-house in each county of the State, for many reasons, 
a much more desirable provision than an enormous institution, in 
which children inevitably congregate until, by very numbers, they 
become demoralized. Even in the county Homes, the children make 
a beginning in both home and practical life. The size and appoint- 
ments of these “ Homes” are not greatly disproportionate to the 
houses into which they will naturally go to live. In these small 
Homes, both boys and girls can aid in doing the necessary work of 
the house and yard; while, in a State institution, they must be 
presided over by directors and supervisors, and a strict and almost 
martial discipline must be preserved, which is not only unnatural, 
but detrimental to the practical and affectional growth and develop- 
ment of any child. They can also go to the church in the town 
in which they live, to the Sunday-school and the roadside district 
school, thus mingling with people and other children, and learning 
their habits and manners. 

lt seemed also, to those practically en 


gaged in finding homes for 
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these children, that the plan of their learning trades in the State 
institution was most impractical, as the elder children, being sough; 
in largest numbers, would naturally be swept out of the institution . 
while those remaining would range in age from two to seven years. 
and would seem rather infantine material upon which to depend for 
apprentices in the different departments of mechanical labor. 

The upshot and issue, then, of the petition for a State Home was 
to rivet the Temporary Homes more firmly in the affections of the 
people who believe in them, and to interest and convert many more 
to the work who had heretofore known little about it. 

We, who are intensely interested in this work, have been gladdene: 
in our inmost hearts by seeing many people in the different towns 
becoming friends of the “ Homes”’ ; and we feel it truly the beginning 
of the time when all the forces of true sympathy, right knowledge, 
virtue, and wise administration shall move in converging lines and 
with united purpose to the relief and rescue of the distressed childre: 
and to the succor of imperilled posterity. 

In finding permanent homes for such children, no system o! 
“placing out” will ever be successful that does not take into account 
the deepest needs of the child and the determination conscientiously 
to adapt the child to its place. Do not attempt to make a success 
of it by depending upon letters of recommendation concerning the 
parties who wish to secure a child. They are, generally, as unsub- 
stantiable (unless the case has been officially investigated and ap 
proved) as the overdrawn recommendations of servants, which many 
ladies have learned to accept with due allowance. 

Do not be anxious to secure homes of wealth or of excessive neat 
ness or of any special or extraordinary appointments. Be sure, how- 
ever, that you yourself, if possible, look into the eyes of the woman 
who is seeking the care of one of these neglected little ones, and do 
not decide to intrust her with that child, unless both heart and sou! 
are mirrored there. 

Remember, if you would not meet with unpleasant results and dis 
heartening failures and thus go back to the belief that, after all, 
institution life may be the best life for these children, that the 
placing of a child in a true home is a task that requires prayer and 
direction as well as some natural adaptability to the work. It is a 
delicate transaction, and one which no bungler can ever wisely carry 
out. In this work, an ounce of affection is worth a ton of intellect. 
Finding that quality in the applicant, you may feel certain that 
sympathy and protection will willingly be given at the outset, which 
in time is sure to develop into the tenderest love. 
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And when, through your efforts, a child reaches a good home, and 


its pathetic wanderings cease for a period in the haven of quiet and 


rest and benediction that a good home always brings to a child, you 
can feel the satisfaction, than which nothing is sweeter, that you have 
tried to follow the example of the Teacher who took a little child and 
set it in the midst of the people, to illustrate the laws of the kingdom 
of God. 

{nd you are to remember also that, unless you do so save the chil- 
dren from their distresses, they will grow up into lives of iniquity 
and crime and shame. Their sweet faces will grow coarse and hard 
with the brutalities they will learn to practise; and their hands 

| reach out into every immoral phase of life, and soil themselves 
hopelessly by the thousand impurities of the world. The dear, gentle 
eyes that fill with tears at unkindness now will by and by flame with 
the unrestrained fires of passion; and their happy, prattling tones 
will one day voice the maledictions of their sires. 

Let us see to it, then, that the dependent, neglected, and abused 
children in all our States are zo¢ hindered from sharing the blessings 
so freely bestowed upon us as a people. Let not our slothfulness, our 
indifference, our cowardice, or our ignorance prevent us from work- 
ing both individually and in unison, until every child has all the 
rights and privileges which we insure to our own. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR 
GIRLS. 


BY LOUISE J. KIRKWOOD. 


That the prevention of crime is better than the endeavor to cure 
it is the conclusion of the practical philanthropists of the day. So 
general is this belief that there is no argument needed to strengthen 
or uphold it; but, following close upon it, comes the question from 
all sides: “ How prevent? How turn the tide of this swollen, surg- 
ing, polluted stream, made up of the vagrant, crime-begirt portion of 
humanity ?” 

Though by no means allowing that the law-breakers and criminals 
are found only among the lower classes, one needs but to take a 
stand for one half-hour on a street corner in the densely populated 
portion of any of our large cities, and there watch the passing 
throng, and note the large proportion of beggarly, sin-seared forms 
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and faces, to be appalled by the force and volume of this stream , 
evil which sweeps through the lower strata of society. 

If faith in the existence of any adequate remedy does not fail. 
one must be awakened to a sense of personal responsibility, and } 
impelled to seek a cure, some healing branch to cast upon the bitter 
waters. 

The homes of the lowest and most degraded are not utterly devoid 
of human affection. Trampled on by the heel of intemperance 
crime, its life may show but by the faintest glimmer ; but still there js 
a glimmer in every habitation where there is a family of children, 
and the parents would fain place their offspring on a higher | 
than they themselves occupy. But the desire is worthless while in 
their homes are not found the springs of thrift and industry, which 
must water the fields of prosperity and respectability. They them. 
selves have stood in the market-places, and complainingly cried 
“No man hath hired us,” not perceiving, in their ignorance, that 
they bring nothing with them worth the hiring. Having never been 
taught, they do not seem to distinguish between the value of thei: 
worthless work and that of skilled labor. 

With such parentage and surroundings, the child has no vantage 
ground from which he may hope to reach a higher level than that | 
which he was born. The chances are all in favor of his going down 
ward, without the arresting agency of the schools of industry, of 
which experience has proved the worth. 

In a paper as brief as this must necessarily be, any full descrip 
tion of methods of instruction in such institutions cannot be give: 
There are circulars of information which are obtainable by those who 
need more definite knowledge on the subject ; but, if the writer may 
be suffered to drop the impersonal tone, and tell in a simple manner 
what methods of industrial instruction are used in the Wilson /ndu 
trial School for Girls in New York City, with very happy results, it may 
go so far toward answering the question, “ How?” 

Our children come from garret and cellar tenement homes, i 
ages ranging from babyhood to girlhood of thirteen years. ‘The day 
nursery, with its sunny influences, and the kindergarten begin the 
training. The school-room follows, with its steady inculcation of 
moral and religious principles and its cheerful hum of mental drill. 

On the tender years of childhood — which, if we could, we would 
gladly surround only with what is bright and joyful — it is hard to lay 
the lines of labor ; but a judgment wiser in its end than that of feel: 
ing, together with an apprehension of the fact that the necessity of 
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ris already upon them, has led to an earnest study of the best 

thods of training up the children in the practice of the domestic 

those which most nearly touch the home. The avenues of 

in these lines are not crowded: they are safe and eminently 

womanly pathways for our girls to follow. Into them, it should be 

the part of the wise counsellor to direct those who by birth and sur- 
roundings are peculiarly tempted to lives of vagrancy and crime. 

With the spirit of Froebel going before, it has not been hard to 
follow in his footsteps, and help to turn the children’s lessons into 
play, or rather bring the life and spirit of play into the lesson, and 
thus make it a thing to be enjoyed. There is nothing to be lost — 

leed, everything is to be gained — by winning over the children to 
love of work. It is not necessary to persuade a child into activity : 

the instinct of its nature to busy itself about something. 

It was recognition of this fact, sympathy with child-nature, and 
appreciation of the yoke of poverty and toil under which she found 
the children of the Wilson School, which led the framer of the 
kitchen-garden system to seek out its pleasant lessons. The cold 
ritical eyes of the ultra-practical, who would bind childhood, when 

ind in poverty, down to drudgery, have seen in the kitchen-garden 
system only foolish play ; but those who have a grain of apprehension 
of the teacher’s art and the stronghold of her power have seen in it 
‘are opportunities for giving the most thorough and practical instruc- 
ion in household work. The same thing may also be said of the 


later developed but fully tested cooking-garden system, arranged by 
the same practical planner. 


Sewing has not usually been a lesson of delight to little children ; 
but there are ways of making it so, as has been abundantly shown. 
By following our simple plans of short hours, short seams, bright 
patches, easy rules, object lessons in hand practice, cheery, helpful 
words, and sprightly songs, a charm has been thrown around the use 
of the needle, and the child so fascinated with its possibilities that 
she becomes a mistress of its art, without tears or frowns or sighs, 
Step by step, she goes on in the A, B, C of stitches, until she reaches 
the pearled edge of the button-hole. With this, her triumph is com- 
plete, if she finds it squares to her song rule of “a twisted edge and 
a rim all pearly.” Having accomplished the seams of the last grade 
of stitches, she is able to take up a garment with courage and confi- 
dence, and find it no hard task to fashion and finish it with neatness 
and completeness. 


Thus, our children learn willingly, pleasantly, and none the less 
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thoroughly, because the rough edges of toil are not ever brought ¢ 
the front and kept uppermost. 

There are beguilements in pleasantry and song, which it is not 
well to ignore in teaching the industries to little children, chietly so 
in respect to the children of the lower classes, who in their ill-done 
tasks have so little of the stimulus of pleasure. Mrs. Browning 
knew well whereof she wrote, when she penned the words, “ Virtue 
kindles at the touch of joy.” 

If inquiry for results be made, it may be safely affirmed that ninety 
nine per cent. of our children, who have left school at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, during the last five years, having finished ¢ 
prescribed course (made ready, alas! we are forced to exclaim, too 
young for the market of labor), are now self-supporting, industrious 
girls, equipped with a practical knowledge of domestic industries, 
which must go far toward making their future homes those of thrift 
and comfort. It is the mothers in these homes who will have the 
largest share in making them, and the children born in them cannot 
but be in a measure fortified against the temptations which are 
always lying in wait for the idle and incompetent. 


) 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


AS A CHARACTER BUILDER. 
ABSTRACT OF A PAPER BY MRS. SARAH B. COOPER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


When the old king demanded of the Spartans fifty of their children 
as hostages, they replied, “ We prefer to give you a hundred of our 
most distinguished men.” 

This tells the story of the value of the child to any nation or to 
any age. The hope of our great Commonwealth lies in the cradles 
of our country to-day. The power of early training and habit is not 
easily overestimated. The chains of habit are generally too small 
to be felt till they are too strong to be broken. We are to talk, 
therefore, of little children, of their training and development. We 
are to speak of the kindergarten in its relation to character building. 

The cultivation of character is the chief concern of life. To secure 
the best conditions for growth and development is the problem of 
the age. We are apt to forget that there is a developing downward 
as well as upward, that there is a system of devolution as well as 
of evolution. Every child owes it to God and the world to make 
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the most of himself, to cultivate every gift and grace with which he 
‘. endowed. No limit should bound his attainment but the limit of 
1is own painstaking. 
[he science of the unfoldment of a human being is the grandest 
nce to which the mind of man ever devoted itself. The art of 
ping true manhood and womanhood is the noblest art that 
ver challenged human thought and investigation. Therefore, it is 
hat true educators are the kings and queens of this world ; and, just 
as long as brain is master and owner of this universe, they will 
tinue to be the supreme potentates of earth. It is grand to be 
an artist in marble. It is grander still to be a fashioner of men, 
What the world most needs to-day is character,— genuine char- 
acter. It has been well said that the aim of education is not to 
ke reading and calculating machines, but steady, intelligent, 
rifty men, practising regular industry beneficially to society, and 
refore profitably to themselves,— men who possess self-restraint 
to abstain from wasting and misusing the product of their industry ; 
and just here is where the temperance problem would find its best 
ind surest solution, in teaching children self-restraint and self- 
government. Education should give men forethought to store a 
portion of the product of their industry against sickness or old age. 


[t should teach them honesty and trustworthiness, the prevalence of 


which qualities in society establishes confidence that their own 
avings will be enjoyed. It should beget a sense of parental duty, 
inducing them, in turn, to seek to implant in their children a disposi- 
tion similar to their own. What I wish to show is that the kinder- 
garten, as a system of training, is designed to inculcate just such 
principles and build up just such character. The kindergarten has 
for its basis moral training. It proceeds upon the principle that 
right doing must be based upon right feeling, and that the doctrines 
inculcated by the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule must be 
wrought into the hearts of the young at the very threshold of life,— 

, indeed, by mere dogmatic teaching, which a little child cannot 
understand, but by helping him to lead a pure, good life, which, 
according to his powers and capabilities, he can and ought to lead. 
“We learn through doing,” is the foundation principle of the kinder- 
garten system, 

You cannot, says Froebel, do heroic deeds in words, or by talking 
about them; but you can educate a child to self-activity and to well- 
doing, and through these to a faith which will not be dead. The 
kindergarten child is taught to manifest his love in deeds rather than 
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works. A child thus taught never knows lip service, but is leq 
forward to that higher form of service, where his good works 
glorify the Father, thus proving Froebel’s assertion to be true, where 
he says, “I have based my education on religion; and it must lead 
to religion.” 

Character building in the kindergarten goes forward by means of 
personal activity in an atmosphere of happiness and contentment. 
Froebel insisted that education and happiness should be wedded,— 
that there should be as much pleasure in satisfying intellectual and 
spiritual hunger as physical hunger. And should not this be so? 
Is it not more or less the fault of methods, when school and misery 
are closely allied in the thought of the little child? Does it not, as 
rule, argue some radical defect in the personality of the teacher, when 
little children hate the school-room ? 

Said a little fellow to me, recently, in one of my visits to the 
kindergarten: “Mrs. Cooper, can’t you fix our clock, so it won't go 
so fast? We don’t want to go home so soon. We've got such lots of 
nice, pretty work todo!” This tells the whole story of the joy that 
the little ones find in their work in the kindergarten. ‘This is 
exactly as it ought to be. Every faculty of our being should find joy 
in development. Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for 
the child! Itis the blessed sum/ight that knocks at the door of the 
sleeping germ, and says, “Come forth!” The root feels the warmth 
of entreaty, and obeys the gentle command. 

The epochs of educational growth follow the divinely ordained 
epochs of vegetable growth. The human plant, like the vegetable, 
has its root life, its stem life, and its blossom life. That the blossom 
will largely depend upon the care and nurture bestowed on the root 
no one will deny. 

The salient question for present consideration is: Does the 
kindergarten best nourish and nurture the root life of the human 
plant? Does it evoke the best results? Does it harmoniously 
develop the threefold nature of childhood,— the physical, the intellect- 
ual, and the moral? Does it proceed upon the principle that every 
little child is a child of nature, a child of man, and a child of God? 
We claim that it does all this. The kindergarten era embraces an 
interval stretching for three or four years between the nursery and 
the primary school. It admits of more formal training and discipline 
than the nursery, and less than is indispensable to the primary 
school. The kindergarten is designed to get hold of little, neg 
lected children, who are left to run the streets from three to six 
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vears of aze, and thus prevent them from serving upon the pavement 


an apprenticeship of crime in their most susceptible age. It is 
Si arcely less valuable to the petted and unrestrained children of well- 
to-do parents, who are too often left to the care of undisciplined and 
unskilful nurses, until self-will usurps the place of self-control, and 
lf-indulgence swallows up all the nobler impulses of the soul. 
Lycurgus said that he could resolve the whole system of legislation 
ne problem; namely, the bringing up of the young. The 
iidren of a republic which is to survive must be trained in ways of 
y, industry, and self-control. The heart as well as the head 
ist come in for its share of training. ‘Talent cannot be exalted 
above virtue without peril to the commonwealth. The kindergarten 
occupies itself very largely with the cultivation of the heart. 
lo keep children from wrong-doing, you must keep them wisely 
ccupied. The secret of “ managing” them is occupation. Activity 
is the great law of childhood. It is the mission of the kindergarten 
to turn that restless activity to good account, to utilize it. Instead 
f the everlasting “Oh! don’t do this!” and “ Don’t do that!” and 
“You shall do this!” and “ You shan’t do that!” the child is given 
something to do, which enlists his eager attention and awakens his 
latent ingenuity. A double service is thus rendered. He is both 
entertained and disciplined. He must learn to help himself. He 
must be taught self-reliance. The simple fact of the matter is 
all helps that smother self-help are bad. The help of others should 
be to us what phosphates are to the soil. They should not be the 
thing grown, but they should stimulate the growth of the desired 
thing in us. Through the gifts and occupations of the kindergarten, 
the pupil acquires a skilful use of his hands and a habit of accurate 
measurement of the eye, that will bea life possession to him. ‘The 
lessons in modelling prepare for the various arts of the pottery and 
foundery as well as the fine arts of sculpture and architectural 
rnamentation. In this way, the kindergarten prepares for useful 
and virtuous citizenship. It is the idle brain that is the devil’s 
work-shop. It is just in this way that the kindergarten wisely 
utilizes a valuable portion of the child’s life, heretofore left to run 
to waste, or, worse still, to the acquiring of vicious habits and 
propensities. While it teaches no special trade, its preparatory 
training and practice tend to make all technical processes simple. 
Let us take a simple fact to illustrate: Hundreds of years ago, a 
sturdy old fighting king of France, with the keen sagacity which great 
soldiers always possess, established free drawing schools, which have 
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been maintained ever since. As early as 1848, Paris had 6,000 little 
children in infant schools; and to-day there are in the Republic oj 
France 400,000 in these schools. Now, what has been the result of 
this wise forethought and care? To-day, the French are the mos; 
artistic race in the world. This artistic skill, cultivated from earlies; 
childhood, makes it possible for “a Frenchman to take some worth 
less clay and mould it into a vase, bake it, and embellish it, and thy 
produce a work of art which, in the mart of the world, would rea! 
more money than all the profits of a year’s work on one hundred and 
sixty acres of land.” The one sells the product of muscle ; the otly 
a bit of clay originally worthless, but made valuable because, 
length, it has been surcharged with brain and artistic skill. To «J 
inventive genius of America link the artistic skill of France, and 
may challenge the world in competition. To accomplish this, t! 
kindergarten, with its industrial training and symbolic culture, must 
get hold of the little children just as early in life as possible. 

The aim of the kindergarten does not centre on the branches 
taught, but in the developing results of the teaching. It does not 
set itself to a task outside the child, but in bringing the give: 
individuality to its highest excellence. The ideal does not lie in 
the possibilities of the subjects taught, but in the folded-away possi 
bilities of the child. The question is not whether the child is u 
to a given average in respect to other members of the class, 
whether he is up to the average of his own capabilities. And wit 
this individual development comes also the most harmonious socia 
development. The little ones become strong in unity of purpose and 
action, happy in the division of labor, and rejoicing in the general 
good. The kindergarten is a diminutive republic, with the regnant 
motto, “ £ pluribus unum,” with its implied birthright of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 

Froebel was one of the most devout of men. His nature was 
essentially religious. He insisted that the spiritual and physical 
development of childhood should not go on separately, but that the 
two should be closely wedded to one another. He felt that simple intel. 
lectual culture was not enough, that mere increase of knowledge wi! 
not, in and of itself, make a man moral and upright. ‘“ The power 
of self-love is stronger than the love of others, and the power o! 
a present passion more pressing than any mere abstract knowledge 
of right.” Some kind of moral education is inevitable. It is 
impossible to send the intellect of a child to school and keep the 
heart at home. You cannot send one part of the nature without 
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ing the whole. Nay, more: you cannot touch one chord of our 
ous nature without the others vibrating. If the work of educa- 
vn be thorough and complete,—if body, soul, and spirit be har 
niously trained and developed,— there shall be within the hearts of 
. children a guarantee of the future of the commonwealth, a pledge 


r its 


‘rpetuity, progress, and power. 


Hence, Froebel laid great emphasis upon the personality of the 


.r, “It is the man or woman that makes the impression on the 
ld, and not the marks upon the blackboard.” It was Thomas 
{rnold who made the school at Rugby. I believe, with that eminent 
wuthority on educational affairs, Dr. Mayo, that no one is fit to 
yme a teacher of little children who has not a deep, patient, 
\usiastic love, founded on a religious faith in their spiritual 
nature as children of God, their moral obligation to God and man, 
and the mighty issues, private and public, involved in their coming 
li 
{nd now a word about our work among the needy children of 
San Francisco. We are near our sixth mile-stone. Six years ago, 


1 


with a monthly pledge of only $7.50, but with faith in God and 
roodness, my Bible class opened its first kindergarten in the very 
of the Barbary coast,— the Five Points of San Francisco. We 

then had but forty scholars. We have just opened our eleventh class, 
with a total enrolment of nearly G00 children ; and the total receipts 
of the present year will be about ;$12,000. Most of our children are 
three or four years old. The nearts of many of our wealthy citi- 

ens turn very tenderly and generously to this work among the chil- 
Mrs. Leland Stanford has given, from first to last, $11,500 to 

ir work, and sustains three hundred children in our schools. Mrs. 

Charles Crocker has always given most generously, and Miss Crocker 
sustains a large class in the Silver Street Kindergarten. Mrs. 
George Hearst has also generously sustained a kindergarten in a 
needy portion of the city. Others have given with liberal hand, and 
worked untiringly. Business men feel the power and import of the 
work. The Produce Exchange supports a class. As a business in- 
vestment, as a legacy to their own children, critical, observing men 
give to this work. They feel that the kindergarten is unquestionably 
the very best foundation for industrial education. And, as has been 
ruly said, this plan of industrial education brings with it some hope 
of alleviating the misery which so abounds, and of making good citi- 
‘ns of a class who have been so long a burden upon municipal 

shoulders. We may give in the old way until we have given every 
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thing away, and there is no relief from the terrible poverty, while the 
habit of receiving succor only grows stronger from what it is fed on, 
But to teach a man, woman, or child — above all, the children — tha 
to receive that for which no return is made is a disgrace, and to put 
them in the way of earning an honest living, is the first and most 
important step toward doing away with professional beggary, and 
raising the ambition of a mass of people heretofore supposed to b 
without that quality. 

It is one of the most cheering of omens that strong and 
heads and noble hearts are taking hold of this subject in good ear 
nest. Men of business, who have business ideas and sagacious views 
on these subjects, are finding time to devote to these great themes 
They realize that they lie at the very foundation of national life. 1 
neglect them is to invite national peril. Women of wealth and cult 
ure are devoting their best energies to the solution of these might 
problems of social improvement. 

There is no surer way of reforming the homes of these neglected 
children than through the kindergarten. Every dollar put into \ 
among very little children is worth ten times the amount put int 
work among adults,— yes, fifty times. It is Nature’s way to attend t 
things very early, if she would secure good returns. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


IN RELATION TO CRIME AND SOCIAL MORALS, 
BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


The question of compulsory education as a means of prevention 
of crime involves prior questions relating to the nature of education, 
and its different branches or species. It involves likewise a con- 
sideration of the nature of crime, and of what constitutes a prevent 
ive agency for crime. 

If education in general does not act as a preventive of crime, it is 
useless to expect any good results from compulsory education. If 
some kinds of education are effective in the prevention of crime, and 
others not, then the first business of practical importance is to ascer- 
tain what branches of education possess this utility, and in what 
features is to be found the desired virtue. 

Let us open the discussion by reference to some of the statistics 
bearing on the question of school education. In the report of the 
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Tnited States Commissioner of Education for 1872 there are valu 
able special articles on the relation of school education to crime, to 


pauperism, and to productive industry. These articles are a mine of 
p ) 


information and sound reasoning on the topic we are considering. 
In the essay of Dr. E. D. Mansfield, which forms a part of the Com- 
missioner’s report, we have given: the aggregate number of pris- 
oners in 1870 was 110,538; aggregate who could read and write, 
82,812; aggregate number who could neither read nor write, 21,650 ; 
and of those who could barely read, but not write, 5,931; total illit- 
erates, 27,581, or 25 per cent. of the entire number of prisoners. 

These returns are collected from seventeen States, fourteen of 
these being Western or Middle States. Considering that the mere 
ability to read and write implies only three or four months’ schooling, 
it is surprising to see that so many of the prisoners come from the 
very small class of the population in these seventeen States that is 
reckoned illiterate or nearly so. 

Taking the State prisons and jails of New York and Pennsylvania, 
showing an aggregate number of 12,772 prisoners, the number totally 
ignorant was found to be 1g per cent. of the whole; taking the 
totally ignorant and the very ignorant, the amount was 33 per cent. 
of the whole; adding to these the very deficient, the amount was 
upward of 60 per cent. 

In the prisons and jails of the central North-west, including Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, returns from thirty peni- 
tentiaries, workhouses, and jails, showed an aggregate of 18,931 
prisoners. Of these, 40 per cent. are classified as totally ignorant ; 
6 per cent. more, as very ignorant ; 29 per cent. more, as very defi- 
cient,—making a total of 75 per cent. very deficient, very ignorant, 
or totally ignorant. 

Taking four State prisons in Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and Cali- 
fornia, of 1,957 prisoners in the aggregate, it was found that 21 per 
cent. were totally ignorant, 10 per cent. more were very ignorant, 
and 19 per cent. more very deficient, or 50 per cent. below the stand- 
ard fixed upon as the separating line for very deficient. 

Taking the States of Maryland, Kentucky, and South Carolina, 
2,400 prisoners (a majority colored) were classified as 60 per cent. 
otally ignorant, and 25 pér cent. more as very deficient, or 85 per 
cent. as at least very deficient in school education. 

Turning from these statistics to the census returns for 1870, we 
take next the ratio of illiteracy in the entire population, and compare 
it with the ratio of illiterate criminals. In New York and Pennsyl- 
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vania, we see that, while the illiterate in the entire population amoyy 
to only 4 per cent., the illiterate prisoners amount to 33 per c 
all the prisoners, and the very deficient includes 60 per cent. of the; 

In other words, the 4 per cent. of the entire population 
illiterate furnish 33 per cent. of the criminals,— twelve times as 
criminals from the illiterate as from an equal number who we: 
illiterate. The ratio is found thus: 4 per cent. of the entire pop 
tion are illiterate, and 96 per cent. not illiterate. The 4 pe: 
illiterate furnish 33 per cent. of the criminals, which is mor 
eight times the quota that they should furnish if education mad 
difference in this matter. The 96 per cent. not illiterate furnish 
67 per cent. of the criminals,—i.e., about two-thirds of their q 
Hence, in this capacity for furnishing criminals, the illiterate su 
the not-illiterate in the ratio of eight to two-thirds, and thus i: 
furnish twelve times as many criminals as an equal number of noi 
illiterates do. 

In the central West, 3} per cent. of the population is returned as 
illiterate, and 46 per cent. of the criminals illiterate. Hence t! 
illiterates furnish thirteen times their share of the criminals. In the 
far West and the Pacific section, the returns give 3 per cent. illiterate 
as furnishing 31 per cent. of the criminals, or tenfold their quota. 
the three Southern States, 22 per cent. illiterate furnish 60 per cent. 
of the criminals. In these statistics, it is shown that, of the 110,538 
prisoners, 91,427 are whites: of the latter, 57,824 are foreign born. 

Statisties collected by Dr.’ E. C. Wines show that in France th 
number of persons under arrest from 1867 to 1869 was 444,133, 
whom 442,194 were reported as unable to read, making over 95 per 
cent. Of the illiterates, there was an average of one arrest for eacl 
41 persons ; but only one arrest for 9,291 persons who could read. 
This seems a too great disproportion, measured by our America! 
experience. 

Further statistics from Dr. Wines show in England, out of 157, 
223 committals to county or borough prisons, 53,265 illiterate, or 34 
per cent.; in Switzerland, the average of criminals unable to read, 
through all prisons, 83 per cent. 

These facts go to prove that even a slight degree of school educa- 
tion has an effect to lessen the tendency toward crime. It is to be 
remarked that statistics are to be used with caution, inasmuch as each 
quantitative result conceals within it an infinitude of qualitative 
factors which may possibly assist in the product. Were it possible t 
eliminate all the qualitative factors but one, the numerical siate- 
ment would be unambiguous. 
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connection with this, I give some statistics taken from a recent 
on industrial education. In the Philadelphia penitentiary, it is 
there were in the period 1860-70 1,605 prisoners. Of these, 
were illiterates, making over 30 per cent. of illiterates. In the 
penitentiary for this decade there were 1,217 that had never 
pprenticed to any trade, or 76 per cent. of the total number. 

ut further consideration, it might seem that the ratio of crimi 
om those who can read and write is two and one-half times 
as from those who have been apprenticed to a trade. But 
rates over ten years of age for Pennsylvania in 1870 were 
ed at less than 5 per cent. of the population, while the propor- 
he population returned as engaged in some form of productive 
ry is nearly 35 per cent. Hence, it would appear that the 35 
nt. of industrial population furnished 24 per cent. of the crimi- 

;, while the 95 per cent. that could read and write furnished only 

er cent. of the criminals. The apprenticed furnished two-thirds 

heir quota of criminals, while the educated furnished less than 
hird. 
the decade from 1870 to 188o, it is said that, out of 2,383 pris- 

rs, 706 were illiterate, while only 433 had been apprenticed to a 

[t would be unfair to suppose that the word “ apprenticed ”’ is 

its ordinary meaning; for, certainly, not one in ten of the 

| population of Pennsylvania has been “ apprenticed ” in the 
ing of the word. It must be understood to mean those who 

‘n taught to earn their living in some gainful occupation, 
iricultural, mechanical, mercantile, or personal. With this 
the 433 apprenticed, or 18 per cent. of 2,383, come from 
per cent. of the entire population that are engaged in pro- 


ductive industry ; while the 706, or 30 per cent., of illiterate prisoners 


have come from the 7 per cent. of illiterates reported in the census 


lhe 76 per cent. of the prisoners that has not been apprenticed 
come from the 39 per cent. of the population over ten years of age, 
not returned as engaged in any gainful occupation. ‘The unap- 
iced furnish twice their quota of criminals, while the illiterates 
iish from four to thirteen times their quotas of criminals. 
In the face of these statistics, let us consider for a moment the 
iracteristics of the two terms with which we are now dealing,— 
‘ation and crime. Crime is defined as breach of the laws of 
State. The criminal attacks society. He injures his fellow-man 
person or property. He prefers the gratification of some selfish 
passion or appetite to the good of his neighbor. 
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Now, what is the training which develops in the child a respect 
the social whole, a feeling that society embodies his substantial oo 
—a feeling of preference for the good of his fellow-man over his 
whim or caprice? 

Certainly, that training is the training which is given by bringing 
up the child in the society of others, and causing him to practise 
perpetually those customs which respect persons and property. A 
due sense of public opinion, a respect for the ideal standard of right 
and wrong set up in the community, is the primary requisite. | 

It is clear that man can live in society and constitute a 
whole only so far as individuals are educated out of their natural 
animal condition, and made to respect social forms more hich! 
than mere animal impulses. Hence, it is clear that society itself 
rests upon education, in this broad sense of the word. 

But what has this to do with school education? Much of the edy- 
cation into a respect for social forms and usages is given b) 
family, and before the age proper for schooling. Then, again, it musi 
be admitted that another part of this education comes later, and is 
learned in the pursuit of one’s vocation in life,— the education that 
comes from bending one’s energies into a special channel for the 
purpose of earning a living. Another form of education is to be 
found in the part that one bears in politics, within one’s party, or 
in the exercise of functions conferred by the State, or still farther in 
the exercise of patriotic feeling. Lastly, there is the Church, which 
furnishes a form of education most important, because it lays fullest 
stress on human duty, basing it on divine commands. The Church 
educates the individual into the sense of his existence as a mere 
unsubstantial creature when living in neglect of the divine ideal 
manhood, but as a substantial and eternally blessed life when lived 
according to the forms prescribed in religion. These forms are forms 
that respect the welfare of the whole, and measure the conduct of 
the individual by his preference of that welfare over his own selfish 
impulses, 

The family, the vocation, the State, the Church, are the four great 
cardinal institutions of education. The school is only a device 
brought in to re-enforce these substantial institutions ; but it is a very 
important device, notwithstanding its supplementary character. It 
may re-enforce the family by giving to the youth the command of such 
conventionalities as reading and writing and moral behavior ; or it 
may re-enforce the vocation by giving instruction in arts and trades 
or professions ; or it may re-enforce the Church as a Sunday-school, 


or 
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iying instruction in religion; the military school or the naval school 
ait re-enforce the education of the State. 

Our question deals directly with the education of the school; but 
we must carefully bear in mind the several educational functions of 
these institutions, so as not to overestimate the functions of the 
school or in any way confound its province with what belongs to the 

social institutions. 

Family education must furnish that indispensable preliminary edu- 

in personal habits, such as cleanliness, care of the person and 
hing, respectful treatment of elders and superiors, obedience to 
authority, the sense of shame, religious observances, and the use of 
mother tongue. The school must presuppose that these are 
already taught by the family; but the school must not neglect them, 
although it does not make them its special aim. The family does 
re, in fact, than educate the child in those indispensable things 
just recited. It builds up within the child’s mind the structure of 
his moral character, making for him a second nature of moral habit 
and custom, whose limits and boundaries he regards as of supreme 
moment. ‘This second nature, or moral nature, is secured by daily 
sacrifice ; and all forms of education lay stress upon self-sacrifice as 
the foundation of their disciplines. 

'his process which we call education is, in short, essentially the 
shaping of man by habit into an ideal or spiritual type of being,— 
a realization of what we call human nature in contradistinction to 
mere animal nature. It is an artificial life, a conventional form of 
living; but it is far more substantial and divine than the life of the 
mere animal man. Man as an animal is a savage: as civilized, he is 
an ethical being, who has set up within himself a system of duties 
and obligations which he observes at the expense of neglecting the 
impulses of his merely animal nature. 

To what end is all this? Is it not because man, as an individual, 
wills to combine with his fellow-men in such a way as to avail himself 
of the united endeavor of all? By the organization of social institu- 
tions, he converts a multitude of atomic individuals into a social 
unity. The individuals do not get lost in this social unity, like the 
waves of the sea, But the social unity is of that wonderful char- 


acter that it re-enforces the might of each individual by the might of 
the whole. 


Speaking technically, the individual becomes the species; or, in 
giving up by self-sacrifice his selfish peculiarities and devoting him- 
self to the service of others, he gains for himself the service of all 
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mankind. The individuals are transmuted into one grand individual 
of which each individual is the head, and each individual is also the 
foot. According to Kant’s definition, a living organism is such that 
every part of it is alike means and end to all the other parts. So, 
this social body, every individual human being is alike the means anq 
the end for all others. Hence there is a “ Grand Man,” as Swede 
borgians say. 

In the matter of food, clothing, and shelter, the individual toils | 
his vocation to produce a special product,— something useful! to the 
rest, and demanded in the market of the world. In return for this 
gift of his day’s labor, he is permitted to draw from the market 
the world his share of all the productions collected from all climes, 
brought hither by the commerce of nations. This is a perpetual 
process of united human endeavor, in which by self-sacrifice the indi 
vidual re-enforces himself by the race. 

So, too, the family, the most embryonic of human institutions,—the 
family enables the elder to assist the younger, the mature the imma 
ture, the well and strong to assist the sick and weak. It equalizes 
age and bodily condition, re-enforcing each condition by the aid of 
all others. 

The great object, then, of education is the preparation of the i: 
dividual for a life in institutions,-the preparation of each individ 
for social combination. Education inculcates sacrifice of animal 
proclivities, in order to secure a higher well-being in the life of th 
community. 

Crime is, therefore, a reaction on the part of the individual against 
the very object of education. It attacks the necessary forms of 
social life, and asserts for itself the right to persist in the form of the 
non-social individual. Society must defend itself, and reduce the re- 
bellious individual to harmony with itself. Inasmuch as the social 
form is such that the individual who puts it on and becomes a membe! 
of the family, the community, or the State, does not act direct! 
for himself, but works for others and accepts the service of others in 
return for his own deed, so, too, punishment for crime takes on the 
same form: the criminal is made to receive for his deed an equiva- 
lent reflected back from society. As his deed injures society, it is 
returned upon him by society and injures him. If he attacks his 
neighbors by personal violence, his deed is made to come back to him 
by physical constraint or even by violent death on the gallows. If he 
attacks the property of his fellow-men, he is made to suffer in prop 
erty, in the possession of personal freedom and the right to the prod: 
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ts of his own labor. ‘Thus, society treats the criminal who rebels 
ainst it just as though he, the criminal, had intended to do a social 
ind not a selfish one. It is a piece of irony. The State says 
to the criminal: ‘Of course, you recognize society, and expect to reap 
what you sow. You have an undoubted right to possess and enjoy 
the fruits of your own deeds. I will see that they are returned upon 
Your deed of violence on your neighbor shall therefore return 

, you. Whatever you do you shall do to yourself.” 
‘urning now from this view of the general educative character of 
institutions of society, and the end and aim of all society to aid 
ndividual by the might of the whole, and from this study of 
_let us define for ourselves the place of the school in education, 

to discover its relation to the prevention of crime. 


school, as we have seen, is a means of education auxiliary to 


of the four cardinal institutions ; and, as such, the school in all 

its forms is ethical and preventive of crime. ‘The ordinary type 
school —the so-called ‘common school” — receives the child from 
the family at the age of five or six years. It receives him into a 
social body (for the school is a community), and educates him by 
“discipline ” and “instruction,” as they are technically called. By 
liscipline”’ is meant the training in behavior, a training of the will, 
ral training. It consists in imposing upon the child a set of forms 
behavior rendered necessary in order to secure concert of-action, 
such forms as regularity, punctuality, silence, and industry. These 

‘the four cardinal duties of the school pupil. Without them, the 

| cannot act as a unit, instruction cannot be given in classes, 

no good result achieved. We call these duties mechanical 
uties, but they underlie all higher ethics. Without silence in the 
school, without self-sacrifice on the part of each pupil, restraining his 
impulse to prate and chatter and occupy the attention of his fellow- 
pupils, there could be no work done. Each pupil would interfere 
with the work of every other pupil ; and the result would be chaos or 
worse,— because anarchy is chaos made active and hostile to heaven’s 
irst law. 

Order is not only the first celestial law, but it is the first law of all 
social combination. The school could not possibly undertake a more 
direct and efficient training of the child for social combination than 
it does undertake in its four cardinal phases of discipline,-— regu- 
larity, punctuality, silence, and industry. 

Its method of securing these items of discipline may be good, 
bad, or indifferent, according to the pains it takes to convert external 
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constraint into willing obedience and unconscious habit. The sood 
school unquestionably shows us the constant spectacle of good be 
havior become or becoming a second nature to the pupils, so that 
there is a maximum of regularity, punctuality, silence, and industry 
with a minimum of self-consciousness in regard to it, although there 
is an insight into the necessity of such conformity to rule, and a con 
scious conviction in favor of it whenever any untoward occasion 
brings up the question. Consequently there is a minimum of cor- 
poral punishment in the good school. Necessary as it is in dealing 
with crude depravity, the school must have got far beyond that stay 
of discipline before it can be called “good.” 

This training of the will, we observe, is a training of each pupil 
to behave in such a form of artificial or conventional restraint that 
he may combine in the best manner with his fellow-pupils, and be in 
a condition to give to and receive from them school instruction. Is 
it not clear that, once trained to observe set forms of behavior in the 
school, it becomes a second nature to observe such forms every 
where, and the individual has solved the problem of life so far as 
the prevention of crime is concerned ? 

But discipline in the school is wholly formal. It exists for an end 
this end is instruction. What is the character of this instruction? 
First of all, school instruction aims to give the child an ability to use 
the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, the famous “ three k’s.” 
He must learn to read the printed page, to represent in written chai 
acters his own words, and to enumerate the objects of the world. 

Here, it is of first importance to note the fact that these funda 
mental studies of the school concern social combination quite as 
much as the four cardinal phases of discipline, just considered. To 
learn to read the printed page is to learn how to use the aggregated 
experience of mankind. The experience of mankind is ethical ; for 
it contains only one lesson, infinitely repeated,—the lesson of the 
necessity of conformity to law in order to achieve human well-being. 
Human experience records nothing but the success of combined 
human endeavor, and the failure of selfishness which avoids such 
combination. What is reading in itself except the art of appropria- 
ting for one’s self the thoughts of one’s fellow-men? Reading and 
writing are the arts of intercommunication par excellence. Arithmetic 
is the art of making quantitative combinations, and is equally funda- 
mental, so far as the quantitative phases of society are concerned, 
Arithmetic, moreover, underlies all conquest over nature. Divide and 
conquer the empire of things by means of arithmetic. 
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As to the practical effects of reading and writing in the prevention 
of crime, we have had evidence pointing in that direction in the 
statistics of jails and prisons. The rationale of such effects may 
now be partially clear. The ability to read and the actual use of 
this ability in reading tend to bring to bear the life of society as 
a whole upon the life of the individual. Suppose he reads a news- 

He finds interest in the deeds of his fellow-men,— chiefly 
national deeds in wars and treaties, deeds of civil society in trade 
and commerce and other industries, deeds of crime and deeds of 
retribution by the tribunals of justice, society gossip dealing with 
manners. How surprising, when we think of it, is the fact that the 
most empty species of literature, the so-called “ trashy novel,” is filled 
with descriptions of the manners of polite society,—in short, full of 
the details of these forms which appertain not to the individual as 
mere animal, but to the individual as member of society! The trashy 
novel portrays for the raw, inexperienced youth its ideal of the be- 
havior of men and women in society. It shows bad manners and 
good manners, to the manifest advantage of the latter. Manners are 
superficial? Yes, but indispensable to man’s life in institutions. 
Like the Egyptian sphinxes that lined the avenues of temples at 
Karnak and Luxor, they form the approach to the spiritual sanctuary 
itself. All instruction in good manners is of the nature of a safe- 
cuard to virtue and preventive of crime. 

The man who reads habitually breathes the atmosphere of social 
human experience, and is in so far made to feel the substantiality of 
social life over mere brute life. He learns to look upon his every 
act from the stand-point of public opinion. He views all his own 
industry in its relation to the industry of his fellow-men., 

The school, therefore, in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, 


D> 


deals in the most direct manner with forms of civilization by giving 


the individual the means of appropriating to himself the wisdom of 
the human race. In the newspaper, he may see the daily spectacle 
of humanity at large,—a vision of his own human nature realized on 
a large scale in all mankind. As particular person, he is only a 
possibility of man, having realized only one small phase of human 
nature. In the human race, he sees the revelation of all the possi- 
bilities of human nature. This spectacle of the race is possible 
through the printed page, the newspaper and the library. 

ut the common school has other studies, every one of which, 
however, tends in the same direction as the “three R’s.” There is 
geography, manifestly adapted to give to the individual a knowledge 
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of the world of individuals. It shows their habitat, their means { 
production of food, clothing and shelter, and culture. Who are , 
fellow-men, and how do they live? What are they doing for me, a 
what from my industry goes to them? The veil of the near horjy 
lifts, and reveals to this private individual the society in which 
exists,— twelve hundred millions of human beings all looking | 
ward with their daily tasks! The study of geography is preventive 
of crime in so far as it teaches the same lesson of social combination 
that we have already discussed. 

Again, there is history as a common-school study. It is the stud 
which looks toward the nation as an institution, for its individuals 
are nations. This is the one study that develops patriotism. ‘Take 
away all knowledge of history, all knowledge of nations, all know! 
edge of the past and present of one’s own nation, and there could be 
no patriotism: even the object of patriotism would not exist in the 
mind. The high and pure devotion of one’s self to his country, th 
high and pure interest in all peoples on this planet,— both these a: 
cultivated by the study of history. The school teaches the pupil how 
to study history and where to find it. 

There is study, more or less, of a purely scientific character carried 
on in the school. There is grammar,—the science of the organi 
tion of language showing how reason reveals itself in its spe 
creation, human speech. The framework of reason is logic, and lovic 
is revealed in the laws of syntax and etymology. Self-knowledge 
of an intimate kind, therefore, is reached in the study of grammai 
Inasmuch as language is not the product of individual industry, but 
a joint product of human society, it is clear enough, without analysis, 
that language studies in school all lead to an insight into human 
combination, and tend, therefore, to the prevention of crime. 

Doubtless, the school alone is only a small part of education ; but 
it is a very important part for the reason that it deals with conve 
tionalities, technical means,— instrumentalities shall we call them ?— 
of human intercourse,— in short, with the tools of human, spiritua’ 
combination. 

Now, any one or all of the educational agencies may fail absolute|) 
to prevent crime. But social science does not find other recourse 
than to strive to make more efficient these agencies,— improve th 
family nurture, improve the school, the trades and vocations, the par- 
tisan politics, the Sunday-school. All these instrumentalities ar 
very crude, as we may easily see, in their present condition. Th 
question that immediately concerns us in this paper is the improve- 
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of common-school education as preventive of crime by making 

. effective in reaching all the children of the community. 
loubtedly, compulsory education is a valuable means for this 
| do not see why the common form adopted is not sufficiently 
Children under ten years of age shall not be employed in 
pecies of labor that takes them from school. Between ten and 
n years, children shall not be employed in any industry that 
s them from receiving at least twenty weeks’ schooling for 
two years. So much education as this provides for will prove 
ficient in training the average youth in correct ethical habits. 
re will be special cases wherein parental education has failed, 
here has happened a consequent premature hardening of the 
sition of the child, to such an extent that the school cannot 
dy it. Here, we must pause a moment to call attention to the 
lergarten as a very valuable instrumentality, especially in two 
ns very difficult to reach in common schools, if neglected 
| the children are past six years of age. ‘The kindergarten takes 
en at four years or even earlier,— at the period when the child 
begun to be interested in the outer world, as he catches glimpses 
beyond the circle of the family. The children of very poor 
nts are prone to neglect the education of the child at this age, 
‘ grows up amid constant lessons in wickedness and vice. On 
ther hand, in families that have become suddenly rich, the 
ts are so much engaged in readjusting themselves to their new 
social positions and in directing their business affairs that they 
leave their precocious children to incompetent nurses and govern- 
esses, who pamper them into self-indulgent youth, destined to early 
The kindergarten, all of whose methods are based on true 
ideas of social combination, has proved very potent in saving both 
these classes of youth,—the depraved of the proletariat and the 

lepraved of the wealthy class. 

It is clear, when we study the kindergarten and come to under- 
stand its methods of utilizing play, that healthy amusement among 
young people could be made educative of the social sense more 
largely than it is, and thus be another preventive of crime. 

Industrial education in the form of the school, since the practical 
abolition of apprenticeship, is also important. The manual training 
school and the school-shop, modelled on the Russian or on the 
Swedish plan, ought to be established to a limited extent in all our 


cities, and made free, like the common schools. They give admirable 
instruction in wood-working and in metal-working. But, when we re- 
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flect that the total number of laborers in metals, iron, steel, tin, cop. 
per, brass, etc., of all descriptions, counting twenty-two trades as given 
in our census, amount only to 585,493 persons, or about one in one 
hundred of our population, or three in one hundred of all persons 
actually engaged in gainful occupations, we see that it would 
easy to overcrowd the metal industries, and cause disappointment to 
youth whose parents had placed them in industrial schools 
the idea that they were preparing to earn their living thereby. 

Counting, in like manner, the laborers in the twenty-five trades 
wood-working, we find an aggregate of 763,814 persons, or one and 
one-half persons in each hundred of the entire population, or sa 
five in each hundred of the people earning their living by gainful 
occupations. The same danger of overcrowding these trades is 
apparent. ‘The country is now producing more manufactures of \ 
and metal than are needed in all its markets, domestic and foreign; 
and yet it employs in those industries less than three per cent. of the 
population, and is needing a still smaller ratio on account of 
constantly improving machinery. 

Turning from this dismal view, one may see clearly that more and 
more labor is needed in ornamental industries,— industries that can 
produce goods of artistic value. All education that trains the taste 
of the workman is a positive gain, and makes a place for workmen 
who will hold the world market firm and secure, and who will never 
be thrown out of employment on account of overproduction. 

One cause of crime that should not escape our attention while we 
are discussing this question of education is the increasing growth of 
cities in our country, due to the invention of labor-saving machinery. 
The city furnishes a hiding-place for criminals who raid on the prop- 
erty of rural districts. There is a constant recruiting of wayward 
youth in country and town into organized gangs of thieves and 
burglars. No State legislature seems to have taken up this problem 
effectively. There ought to be a new form of police invented,—a 
sort of detective force, which makes its business the systematic pur- 
suit of thieves and burglars that raid on the rural districts. At 
present, left entirely unpunished, they thrive and grow numerous, 
educating into high criminals a large class of wayward youth. 

Increasing urban growth for the most part furnishes us our social 
problems. Compulsory education in the forms of the common 
school, the kindergarten, the industrial art school, may furnish us the 
most valuable preventive agencies against crime. 


VI. 


Cmplopment in Veformatorics. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
- JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


BY DR. A. G. BYERS.* 


Your committee to whom the subject of employment of inmates 
of reformatory institutions for juvenile delinquents was referred has 
sought such information as actual experience could afford, and such 
as might be of practical importance in directing public attention to 
a subject, regarded by your committee as vital to real progress in this 
peculiar and most responsible department of public duty. 

The importance of determinate results in such investigation will 
readily occur to those who recognize “industry ” as the “law of com- 
petence,” and who from the study of criminal statistics have traced 
the evasion of this law in its bearing, everywhere apparent, upon 
crime. It is safe to estimate, in the absence of exact figures, 
that not less than seven-tenths of the convicted criminals of the 
United States are persons who had never learned a trade or followed 
any stated industrial pursuit. That this percentage could be reduced 
by proper industrial training of neglected and vicious children, no 
one will question. It is equally clear that public economy demands 
that, in the trainit g of youth brought under public care or restraint, 
liberal expenditure should be made, and the utmost pains should be 
taken to secure a thorough education and training in some useful 
and productive industrial art. 

In view of this public duty, it may be well to suggest some dis- 
crimination (as urged by the late Dr. Bittinger of Pennsylvania) 
between what he termed “inoccupation” and idleness as causes of 
crime, idleness being reckoned a vice for which the individual is 
blamable, while inoccupation, or want of employment, may be sim- 
ply a misfortune for which society is largely responsible. To teach 


* This report was also signed by A. E. Elmore, 
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the youthful offender how to do something, and then give him 
thing to do, or at least a fair chance in securing employmen: 
not a public duty, certainly in the interest of public economy. 

The nature and extent of difficulty encountered in the efforts 5 
the committee to secure information are suggested by the fact {| 
from about forty different juvenile reformatories to which ci: 
were addressed asking for information, only fifteen responded. 

Of the fifteen institutions from which answers were receive 
was a State Reform School, at St. Paul, Minn. ; two from Houses of 
Refuge, of the State of New York; one in the city of New Y 
(Randall’s Island); the other the “ Western,” at Rochest 
report was also received from the State Reformatory of New York 
Elmira, for which acknowledgments are due, but which may not 
included in this report, as that institution is not, strictly speaking 
juvenile reformatory. 

The other institutions reporting are under different titles, but rep 
resenting ordinarily the same character of institutions and the same 
classes of inmates, as follows: State Primary School, at Palmer, 
Mass.; the Lyman School for Boys, at Westboro, Mass. ; the 
Newark City Home, Berona, N.J.; and eight others denominated 
industrial schools or homes, as follows: Ohio Industrial Schoo! fo 
Boys, at Lancaster; Iowa Industrial School, at Eldora; Wisc 
Industrial School, at Waukesha; Industrial Homes for Girls, 
Adrian, Mich., Lancaster, Mass., and Middletown, Conn. ; and 
schools receiving both sexes, some of which are included in the fore 
going: the Houses of Refuge of New York, State Primary School 
of Massachusetts, and the State Industrial School at Golden, Col.; 
but one girl, however, reported as present in the latter institution 

The different names of institutions receiving the same classes, 
charged with corresponding responsibilities and seeking to promote 
the same objects, are brought forward in this connection as indicating 
a difficulty in determining results. There seems to be an unduc 
sentimentality in regard to names of these institutions. House of 
Refuge or Reform School is regarded as very distasteful, and with- 
out having in any marked degree changed the law under which 
juvenile delinquents are convicted and committed, the term Indus 
trial School is preferred, probably as being less opprobrious. 

As long as homeless, friendless, and neglected children are subject 
to arrest by the police, to incarceration in station-houses and jails, to 
trial and conviction before police or other courts of criminal record, 
the particular ame of the institution to which a child may thus be 
consigned is a matter of'small importance. 
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away the “Refuge” and “ Reform School,” if you will, and 
is in lieu thereof the “School” and the “Home”; but, for 
n’s sake, if humanity may not be regarded, do not carry the 
n “home” in the arms of the police, do not consign them to 
sursing of filthy prisons, and by association with criminals as 
as by the record of the courts mark upon their lives the blotch 
f crime. 

[hat reformatories are needed, and that they should be organized 
juipped for thorough reformatory work, including physical, 
social, and moral education and training, no one will ques- 
and when the numbers and classes of actual juvenile delin- 
~those whose habits of life have become positively hurtful to 
, and who need reforming —can be placed and held by law 
proper discipline, with a view to determining methods and 
its of reformatory training, there will doubtless be a heavy falling 
those now classed as juvenile delinquents, who are subjected to 
| proceedings, and held under needless, if not injurious, restraints. 
Mr. M. C. Harrison, superintendent of the Newark (N.J.) City 
Home, in a letter explaining his answers to questions relating to 

employment, says :— 


our experience, we have found that there are from three to 

cent. of every hundred boys committed who are a distinct 

of obdurates, who require special treatment, and who should 

he treated as a class by themselves. If our reformatory measures are 

ver complete, we must have an institution for this class, where 

may be subject to special treatment. With deep-rooted perver- 

s, utterly indifferent as to their fate, moral lepers, they should be 

ted, worked with and for by men of large heart and clear percep- 
and held subject to restraint until reformation is assured. 


Your committee does not feel justified in occupying the time of 
the Conference in the discussion of this particular phase of reforma- 
tory work. The mere question of names of institutions does not 
necessarily enter into our consideration of how the inmates may be 
best employed ; but, as the difference between a “ home ” for children 
and a reform school for juvenile delinquents implies a difference 
in age and condition of inmates, their employment, whether as a 
child in a home or a juvenile delinquent in a reformatory institution, 
must affect results, if they do not baffle inquiry as to what may be 
proper and best in the way of employment. We have felt it impor- 
tant to suggest that probably the Industrial Home would be the more 
appropriate place for a very large proportion of the inmates of juve- 
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nile reformatories. Possibly, six-tenths of these inmates known 4 
juvenile delinquents, incarcerated under criminal law, and held ; 


) 
\ 


penal servitude in institutions known as Industrial Schools, need 
nothing more than the formative influence and training of a well. 
regulated home; while the remaining four-tenths (only one-tenth 
by Mr. Harrison’s showing) need the discipline of a reform school, 
We should, by proper discrimination, seek to save the child from a 
criminal record through the agency of legalized homes for the hom 
less and neglected, and place the delinquent in a house of correc. 
tion or refuge or reform school, and call the one a Home and 
other a Reformatory. If it is a spade, call it a spade. 

The inquiries of the committee have been directed especially to 
instructive and productive employment of inmates, and the answers 
cover a wide range of occupation. In every instance, instructive 
employment is recognized as an essential part of the training of 
inmates. 

For boys, the Ohio Reform School reports a greater variety of 
employments than any other, including carpentering, blacksmithi 
tailoring, engineering, printing, baking, laundering, gas-making, sho: 
making, brick-making, and telegraphy, all more or less mechanical; 
while fruit-culture, agriculture, and horticulture, known to be chief 


Lic 


employments, are omitted from mention as instructive, but included 


among the productive industries. Brush-making, also, which may 
be considered more strictly productive, is not included. This labor 
(brush-making) is conducted upon the piece-price plan, and gives 
employment to a large number of boys, and yields some revenu 
to the institution. Fifty per cent. of the boys who learn trades ar 
reported as becoming proficient in their respective branches before 
their discharge ; but the number who are taught trades is not given, 
nor is the percentage stated of those who follow successfully thei 
trades or occupations after their discharge. ‘The institution is sup 
ported by the State, and about one-fourth of the annual expense is 
covered by the earnings of the inmates. 

The Iowa Industrial School has broom-making and steam-fitting 
included in its instructive employments; farming and gardening as 
productive of income, covering one-fifth of its annual expenditure. 
Seventy-five per cent. are taught mechanical branches complete, and 
fifty per cent. follow their trades successfully after their discharge. 

The Lyman School, Westboro, Mass., teaches domestic work, and 
derives fifteen per cent. of its expenses from farming and cane-seat- 
ing chairs. No percentage of results beyond these earnings is given. 
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The Wisconsin Industrial School teaches shoemaking and knitting, 
while farming and gardening are mentioned as productive employ- 
No results of instruction or of production are reported. 

All the foregoing institutions are conducted wholly or in part 
upon what is known as the “ family system.” 

The State Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, Mass., teaches 
“ housekeeping in all its branches,” has no productive industry, and 
no answers to inquiries concerning results are given. ‘The average 
we of girls is “fifteen and a half years,’—too old, it would seem, 


to be retained in an institution, or at least, if retained, old enough 


to engage in some kind of productive employment. 
The State Industrial School of Michigan, at Adrian, teaches all 
kinds of domestic work, and derives a small income from sewing and 
lressmaking. “Too young in years,” the report says, “to give 
results”; and the committee feels like adding that, in this respect, 
the institution seems discreet beyond its years. Its industrial de- 
partment is known to be admirably managed. 
lhe Industrial School at Middletown, Conn., teaches housekeeping 
| its branches, dressmaking, laundry work, etc., and covers 
about one-tenth of its annual expenditure from paper-box making, 
custom sewing, and laundry work. Sixty-six per cent. of its inmates 
follow successfully their respective occupations after their discharge. 
lhe Wisconsin Industrial School, for girls and young boys, 
teaches all kinds of kindergarten occupations, housework of all kinds 
in classes, from text-books as well as practically; laundry work ; 
plain sewing, cutting, and fitting; knitting, crocheting 


>) 


drawn work, 
and designing of patterns, in which lines of instructive labor the 
classes are changed quarterly. As productive employment, fine laun- 
dry work, plain sewing, making ladies’ and children’s garments for 
private customers, and fancy work for sale and on orders. 

Twenty-five per cent. of the inmates are reported as becoming pro- 
ficient in their occupations ; and it is “ascertained definitely” that 
seventy-five per cent. of its inmates discharged, over the age of twelve 
years, follow successfully the occupation taught them in the institu- 
tion. About one-twentieth of the annual expenditure is covered by 
the productive labor of the inmates. 

New York (city) House of Refuge teaches domestic work, tailoring, 
steam and gas fitting, farming, gardening, and general labor. The 
institution derives an income equal to one-fifth of its expenses from 
“knitting and sewing.” No other result is given. 

In the Western House of Refuge, New York, instructive employ- 
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ment corresponds with that given above in the City Refuge. Oy, 
fourth of its annual expenditure is covered by the productive emplo 
ment in shoemaking and chair-seating, in addition to profit derived 
from instructive industry. Thirty per cent. of the inmates are reported 
as becoming proficient in their trades ; but the superintendent adds 
“No institution in the land can know what per cent. of discharg 
inmates follow successfully their trades or occupations after the 
discharge. They may be good guessers, but it is only a | 
Your committee would respectfully suggest in this connection ¢| 
while absolute certainty may not be attained, the results of industrial 
training in our reformatory institutions is a matter of such importance 
as to demand something more definite than guess-work. 

The State Reform School of Minnesota teaches the manufacturing 
of tinware, wood-turning, scroll-sawing, wood-working machinery, 
carpenter work, and painting, in some one or more of which branc! 
of industry twenty-five per cent. of the inmates become proficient 
before their discharge. Farming and gardening are the productiy 
employments. No results are given, 

From the foregoing statements, some study of industrial employ 
ments may be suggested, if no positive conclusions are afforded ; and 
the report is thus respectfully submitted. 
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INSTRUCTIVE AND PRODUCTIVE EMPLOYMENTS: 


THEIR SUITABILITY FOR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND 
HOUSES OF REFUGE. 


BY MRS. MARY E. COBB, 


SUPERINTENDENT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


This title suggests at once the existence of opposing elements in 
all the industrial pursuits in the institutions named. The purely edu- 
cational ideal takes no account of cost or waste, but aims only to pro- 
mote the future efficiency of the individual in the earning of a livelli- 
hood and in intelligent citizenship. The productive ideal is the 
accomplishment of the work of the institution by the pupils, to 
prevent outlay for labor, or the pursuit of such mechanical employ- 
ments as will bring an income which shall, in some degree, repay 
the management for the expenses of the school and home. Thus 
far, employments for dependent or offending children have been 
more or less of a compromise between these extremes. Something 
is sought by which they shall both earn and learn. We have not 
dared to expect approval of expenditures for manual instruction which 
cannot be shown to be likely to return at least the money invested ; 
and there is ever a tendency to sacrifice the improvement of the 
child, even in mechanical arts, to the opportunity to profit by the 
proficiency already gained. This is sometimes shown in keeping 
the pupil too long at one kind of work, to avoid teaching another 
the same, or in continuing him in workrooms or shops where money 
is earned, while ignorant of things which might be learned in other 
departments. The habit of industry acquired by regular employ- 
ment is the strong point advocated by those who practise such a 
course. They forget that the habit of hating a monotonous, mechan- 
ical task is formed at the same time, and is apt to prove the stronger 
one. 

A few manual training schools have been established for the chil- 
dren of the more fortunate classes of society, where the ideal of 
instructive employment, for boys, has been well inaugurated. These 
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in the West are notably those at St. Louis and Chicago. The 
Working Man’s School in New York City, also for boys, has given 
an example of the advantages of that “ all-sided development ” which 
is the only true education. But, with the exception of the sewing 
classes in the public schools of Boston and Philadelphia, and the 
introduction of the study of domestic economy in a number of private 
schools in New York, under the auspices of the Industrial Educatio; 
Association, little organized school work leading to perfected manya! 
training for girls has been effected. 

We may not hopefully look even to these established enterprises 
for plans and methods to improve our work, as the institutions we are 
considering cannot often afford to introduce them. We should, hovw- 
ever, carefully study all that has been accomplished or claimed any. 
where ; for, having made up our minds as to what we really desire, 
can always see more clearly what we can afford, what we may do, and 
what we must not do, in suiting our ways to our means. Many p 
ular and attractive ideas do not stand the test of such study. | 
though this question is one of the most unsettled of to-day it is, in 
some form or other, as old as the pioneer institutions. 

Institutional history and personal experience are the only sure 
preventives and antidotes for charlatanism within, and foolish senti- 
mentality outside, the institutions. While we may be entering upon a 
new era, let us be careful to take no retrograde steps. To find th 
golden mean in a system that shall be just to those who support the 
schools,-and yet of sufficient effect upon the general development to 
be classed as educational, is the present problem. 

A fact sometimes undervalued in its consideration is that the 
industrial schools and reformatories aim to return to society honest, 
self-supporting citizens, in place of the dangerous refuse given them 
as material for their work. This material is worse than lost, if not 
so returned. It becomes pernicious, destructive, and extremely 
expensive. 

We cannot look at the question as an English writer in the Vine 
teenth Century has recently done, who argues that society has no right 
to spend upon the offending child more money than well-behaved and 
orderly poor children who have homes may receive. The benefit to 
the individual is not, perhaps, the strongest plea for care and restora 
tion of destitute and erring children, with even the philanthropist. 
In society, the interests of high and low are closely identified. The 
pestilence bred in the hovel may desolate the palace. If social 
conditions, at least partially chargeable to the vices of the rich and 
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rosperous classes, brought these children to their present condition, 


‘hey are more directly the objects of justice and charity than the 


good children of the worthy poor. It is but an instance of the 
leaving of the ninety and nine to seek the wandering one. But, 
their right to the best instruction we can afford being granted, what 
shall we do, and how shall we do it? It will help us to answer these 
questions, to consider some of the causes of the differences between 
these and ordinary children. 

We readily concede that the very earliest education of the human 

« is of the greatest importance ; but do we not fail to give the fact 
While we yet look upon the child as an infant, its future 
is almost determined. Its habits as to observation and occupation, 
as to behavior toward associates or reverence for superiors, as to 
personal peculiarities, as to eating and drinking,—in short, as to all 
its ways of living,—are formed. Its knowledge and use of language, 
its ideas of right and wrong, of truth and justice, its scorn or accept- 
» of meanness and hypocrisy, even its desire for refinement, and 
its social and intellectual ambitions, are largely dependent upon the 
fluences under which the first four years of life are passed. What 
call nurture is culture. The mother, the father, and the home, 
the things that hold their places, decide character in the cradle. 
rhe greatest evil of our day is the general lack of family training ; 
and the primary reason is that girls and women do not do, nor now, 
their duty. Dr. Harris said at Saratoga, in 1881: “Society has 
10t equalized conditions in the family to the extent that it has equal- 
ized conditions in the school, the social community, the State and 
the Church. In the family, poverty and wretchedness are allowed to 
tell upon the nurture of the child, and to sow in him evil seeds, 
which grow through all after life, in spite of whatever may after- 
ward be done for him. The criminal parent may bring up his off- 
spring to vice. The ignorant parent may bring up his children to 
manifold bad habits of person and conduct, which will prove embar- 
rassments in all after life.” 

Few seem fully to realize the awful disadvantages resulting from 
such influences. It is, undoubtedly, the greatest misfortune that can 
befall a child to miss the priceless blessings of a well-taught and 
lovingly protected infancy. And it is a serious question whether, 
this having been missed, the loss can be made up to the child by 
simply supplying the same a little later. ¢ 

If the mason has not laid a good foundation for your house, you 
do not expect to correct the fault by building the heavy stones he 
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left out into the upper walls. You know that it must first be torp 
down, or at least mechanically upheld, while new foundations are 
laid. And this tearing away, supporting, and rebuilding canno; 
always be done by the hands that could at first have laid the stones 
aright: it takes a different kind of skill and judgment. And, then, 
as to heredity. Not long since, I was told of a little child that was 
born with one of its feet turned up at the ankle, and folded agains; 
the front of the leg. It took the surgeon, and not the mother, to 
teach that child to walk. It was done in a hospital, and not in the 
home. Some mental malformations and deformities need the knife 
and the skill of the expert. 

The field of controversy between the advocates for a ¢g 
placing of children out in families and those of institutional training 
for neglected children opens here. I will not enter it, but say, in 
passing, that anything tending to antagonize the two methods of 
child-saving, or to make one more disgraceful than the other, is 
likely to do great harm. This study of employments for institutions 
is, however, based upon the belief that there is a large class 
children who should receive their training, even up to the time o! 
going out to earn their living, under expert, special teachers, who 
know how to root out as well as to plant, to tear away the false as 
well as to supply the true foundations. Many should be taught in 
institutions, because there they can be better taught than elsewhere. 
Such a training school should not be considered a temporary shelter 
or a makeshift. It has its own work to do in the world, and should 
be a grand, uplifting force fer the lower classes. The good of the 
child shoild be its aim, first, last, and always. On this ground only 
is there reason for the existence of a definite system of institutional 
instruction, intended to cover a prescribed period of time. In such 
a system, manual training should have an honored place. 

The old systems were deficient in having no principle of selection. 
Chair-seating, hoop-skirt making, basket-weaving, knitting machines, 
have been at various times introduced to supplement the domestic 
work, but without special regard to the pupil’s development 
mental strength or manual skill. There should be a series of work 
lessons so arranged as to awaken thought, and to give the knowledge 
and use of tools and utensils side by side with the ordinary lessons 
of the school-room. 

With hesitancy, I attempt to present our own system of manual 
training for girls. Our school is far from being a model. Being 
a private corporation, we have been crippled by an exceedingly 
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limited income and by an unrecognized, or misunderstood, position 
among the charities of the State. We feel our defects and limita- 
ions every day. Besides, the persons actively and eagerly engaged 
h an enterprise are not the ones to give a final judgment on it. 
are tendencies, good and bad, which we may not discern, and 
its, doubtless, of which we are not even aware. But experience 
ught us some things which may profitably be told, and has 

tablished views and practices which may deserve more than a 

us attention, 

he main practical difficulty has been in formulating a series of 
lessons whose value should be truly educational. This has 
been said to be more difficult with girls than with boys. It has not 
seemed so to me, but rather the reverse. In every institution there 
is much domestic work necessary, and it must be done promptly and 
well by somebody. For girls, this can be utilized as the basis for 
progressive lessons, grading up from the simplest to the most com- 
ex and important household knowledge. Sewing, cooking, and 
laundry work afford all that can be desired in this respect. And as 
these should form the future employments of at least nine-tenths of 

: girls of humble parentage, and as they are now very imperfectly 

d or performed by an equal proportion of grown women who 
are housekeepers, a field opens which cannot be overestimated. 

Our progression, in manual as in literary training, starts from the 
kindergarten. We also use it temporarily to arouse and develop 
faculties of perception and dexterity in quite large girls, even those 
f twelve or fourteen years old. Feeble-minded and semi-idiotic 
hildren up to fourteen also develop well in the kindergarten. 
Branching from these earliest occupations, we establish work on one 


line, books on another. On the latter, the pupil goes up through 
pu g g 


the connecting class with reading chart and slate to the graded 
|, where, by six stages, the “A Class,” the highest, is reached. 
On the other, during the same time, the “kitchen garden,” the 
primary sewing-class, and the miniature flower and vegetable garden 
lead up to real work for practical uses. Small tables are soon set 
with all needed dishes, napkins, etc.; and real dinners are properly 
served and eaten by the little learners. Then little beds are made, 
with due regard to folding and shaping; and draperies and pictures 
are hung in rooms thus made beautiful for their own use. The 


songs, marches, and accompanying explanations are dropped only 
as they are outgrown. Paper-folding and mat-weaving are naturally 


exchanged for stocking-darning and knitting; while counting, assort- 
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ing, and describing go on until the clothing going to and coming 
from the laundry is all in the proper baskets or on the proper 
shelves. The stronger boys of nine and ten, in addition to lean in 9 
to mend, scrub stairs, halls, bath-tubs, and door sills, also Jearp 
something about water, steam, and sewer pipes, traps and valves, 
A little later, they have their lessons, not tasks merely, in real garden 
work, feeding poultry and pigs, and keeping the lawn clean. The 
girls of the same age make all their clothing, except dresses, and 
learn some drawn work and embroidery, of which the rudiments were 
taught, and often the original designs furnished, in the kindergarten, 

These children, sixty in number, thirty-eight boys and twenty-two 
girls, all under eleven years of age, live in a family building by them- 
selves, with a matron and two assistants. They do the work of this 
family, except laundry work, baking, dress-making, and making 
the boys’ suits. They are taught by classes, and while at work are 
always with the instructors, who explain, criticise, and report upon 
each task. The matron teaches sewing; the first assistant, bedroom 
work ; the second, kitchen and dining-room work. All pupils are 
examined, and their work is changed quarterly. Mrs. Willard’s 
Primer of Domestic Science, No. 1, is used as a text-book. V 
little difference is made, or seems to be needed, in thus instructing 
boys and girls together. The boys want to do everything that th 
girls do, either with their needles or in setting and serving tables and 
cleaning of rooms, and are just as proud of the baby skill brought 
from the kindergarten and applied to darning and mending. | 
heard a little fellow of seven years gravely criticising the patch on 
his apron, because the corners were not rounded similarly and the 
stripes did not match, adding that he wished he had done it himself. 
On the other hand, the girls are quite as eager for the rake, hoe, 
and trowel as the boys, and are as much interested in the calves, 
pigs, and chickens. 

To sum up the work of these primary manual classes: Children 
from three to six or seven years work in kindergarten, and our 
kindergarten partakes largely of the nature of the Maternal Schools 
of France rather than of the strictly German type. From seven to 
eleven years, these occupations are gradually exchanged for real 
employments, graded and arranged for use as an educational power, 
and carried on side by side with the school-room work, which during 
the same time takes them into reading, writing, a little geography, 
arithmetic, and drawing. We have not yet had adequate instruction 
in drawing ; but the kindergarten lessons as to form, color, and com- 
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binations, are kept in mind, and the children are encouraged or 
red to copy natural objects and pictures. 

The time table for the youngest includes two hours of school and 

. of work before twelve o’clock, one of work and two of school 
tween one and five o’clock P.M. ‘The rest of the twenty-four 
irs is given to play, dressing, meals, and sleep. A direct motherly 
is exercised night and day, and very careful attention is given 
inners and personal habits. The aim is to have the matron 
teachers kept in close sympathy with each other, and in practical 

f the kindergarten rule of patience and gentleness. 

Besides this children’s home, the school, which is conducted on 

‘family system, consists of three more family groups of girls (two 

them residing under the same roof), whose ages range from ten 
to eighteen years, together numbering one hundred and twenty. ‘The 
lassification into families is based on the special needs of each in 
manners and morals. The literary work is that of a graded school 
in primary, intermediate, and higher rooms, the latter taking, besides 
the common English branches, American history, civil government, 
nd domestic economy. 

rhe industrial work, whether for the school or for customers, is 

led into the following departments : — 

1, Plain cooking, dish-washing, dining-room work, and marketing. 
In this department, with three teachers, there are three kitchens and 
five dining-rooms; and each class contains from six to ten girls, work- 

g daily from four to five hours. 

2. Bakery,—making of bread, rolls, plain puddings, cakes, and 
pies, in large quantities. One teacher; class of two to four; daily 
work, four hours. 

3. Laundry work,— washing, starching, and ironing of all grades 
up to curtains, fine muslins, and laces, by hand, no steam power nor 
machinery being used. One teacher; class of from twelve to fifteen; 
daily, five hours. 

4. Care of clothing, cutting by patterns, making and mending of 
plain clothing, and plain knitting. “Three teachers; classes of ten to 
twenty; daily, five hours. 

5. Fine sewing by hand and machine, fine mending, drawn work, 
ornamental needlework of many kinds, crocheting and knitting of 
woollen garments. One teacher; class of ten to twenty, mostly on 
custom work; daily, five hours. 


6. Dressmaking,— regular course of instruction in taking measures, 


cutting and fitting of dresses, cloaks, and shirts by a perfected pro- 
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fessional system. Eight hours a week, in two lessons, by a practical 
and experienced dressmaker from the city. 

7. Advanced courses in cooking. These are taken at the Mjj. 
waukee Cooking School, under Miss Hammond, a well-known teac! 
from the Boston School of Cookery. Three classes, of eight each, 
have attended one-half day a week, during the last winter, taking y 
the regular practice lessons.. This course was made possible for our 
girls by the contribution of the necessary funds ($8.00 per pupil fo; 
each course of twelve lessons) by a number of benevolent ladies 
Milwaukee. In addition to the lessons thus given, several girls , 
a time are under special instruction in the care of the sick and 
little children; and all the work of the sleeping rooms, including 
sweeping, dusting, care of closets, bath-rooms, linen and _ bedd; 
and house-cleaning, is taught, in the early morning hours, by « 
of the literary teachers. 

We desire to introduce, under instruction, the raising of fruits and 
garden vegetables, and bedding plants and flowers; but, although 
this could be made at once a remunerative industry, we have so far 
been unable to afford the necessary expense for its outfit. Each of 
the girls has her own small flower-bed, and many work in the gard 
and on the grounds at times. 

Uniformity of system is secured by the use in all departments 
the text-book, “ Household Economy,” published by Ivison, Blake 
man & Co. All work lessons are marked in pocket record books | 
the teachers, in the same way as are the lessons from books in t 
school-rooms; and individual progress is daily recorded. A larger 
book with each girl’s name, the departments of industry in whi 
she has already been, and the proficiency attained, is kept at the 
office. These reports, with the promotions and appointments, a! 
read before the school quarterly, the same as the conduct grade and 
school register. 

All industrial instruction is, as far as is possible, given in the ap- 
proved methods of the best cooking and sewing schools of our large 
cities. Each pupil goes through four industrial classes a year, unless 
obliged to turn back to complete the assigned lessons in book or 
practice. 

The time-table for the older families is substantially as follows: 
Immediately after breakfast, which is at six o’clock in summer and 
seven in winter, all are assembled in the main school-room, where, 
in addition to devotional exercises, a brief lesson in practical moral: 
ity is given by the superintendent. The kindergarten and primary 
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|; remain for their early sessions, while all others go by 
with teachers to their respective work-rooms, where, with 
recesses at ten and twelve o’clock and forty-five minutes 
work lessons are continued until two P.M. The working 
; then exchanged for school-dress; and, at half-past two, all 
rtments of the literary schools are in session until five in winter 
f-past five in summer. After an hour and a quarter for 
ner and recreation, the evening is given to the preparation of 
lessons for the next day. 
| should apologize for being so explicit, had I not been urged by 
e recent correspondents to give full details of the manner of our 
Perhaps no other school of the kind has been doing its 
domestic work in so systematic a way, though most of them do it, 
lo it well. But the regular classification and progression, the 
nges of exercises and instruction by which from three to five 
jours daily can be given by a girl to industrial lessons, in various 
lepartments, taught from the book as well as in practice, while she is 
¢ four hours’ work in the school-room daily, is nowhere else, to 
knowledge, so thoroughly carried out. 


| have said little of the difficulties and hindrances in establishing 


a system. Those who are familiar with the work have not 
failed to think of them. The chief one is to obtain suitable work- 
om teachers. Trained experts, graduates of normal classes in 
ols of domestic science, are beyond our means, and, if obtain- 
e, might not combine with their fitness to teach the patience and 
the devotion necessary to the faithful performance of the duties of 
. resident officer. On the other hand, good and true women, mor- 
ally and religiously fitted for the care and training of the young, are 
n not practical housekeepers, and cannot divest themselves of 
he idea that they are to direct, as with servants, and get a certain 
mount of work done, instead of teaching the work chiefly for the 
learner’s advantage. They will tell you, almost with tears, that the 
esh class cannot possibly do the required work, and will frequently 
beg for the reappointment of girls familiar with it. With persever- 
ince, however, and frequent visits of inspection and examination, the 
superintendent will bring such officers to see that their own success 
must be measured by the number of their competent “graduates,” 
just as in other branches of teaching. Our matrons and assistants 
teach in the work-rooms, in addition to the oversight of the household 
ie personal care of the children. 
For two hundred girls, not less than twelve industrial teachers are 
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needed, besides the specialists who come in or to whom classes m, 
go out. Most of these can also perform the usual duties of a matro) 
as to care during recreations, dressing, night supervision, and instry. 
tion in manners and deportment. The exceptions, or additions, ar, 
most properly the women employed in teaching advanced needle. 
work, or dressmaking, and laundry work, though we have given 
each of these, if resident, responsible moral interests. 

I seem to have entirely lost sight of the productive part of my topic. 
Perhaps the system does not promise well in that direction, exce; 
as producing intelligent and industrious young persons who can ear 
their own living, and need never enter the ranks of the improvident, 
In fact, if it were more expensive than the ordinary training oj 
schools or families, I should believe it paid in actual benefit to soci. 
ety as well as to individuals. But our custom department makes a 
fair showing financially, when it is considered that, of our one hun- 
dred and eighty children, nearly one hundred are under twelve 
years of age, although the custom work is chosen primarily as a 
means of education. We estimate the expenses incurred in this 
department for the last year at about $475. This is for one addi- 
tional officer and the use of man and horse in collecting and distribut- 
ing work. Our receipts for the same time were $1,541.63. The profits 
were about one-eighteenth of the entire current expense of the insti- 
tution. The custom work is chiefly family sewing and washing, 
though we sell a good many articles of fancy work, and receive 
orders for a large amount of “drawn work” in linen, even from 
distant cities ; and we do each year some crocheting and knitting for 
manufacturers. 

We cannot but feel that the most valuable mission of such a work 
as we are trying to do is to elevate domestic service to its prope! 
place as the best pursuit for working girls. It is safer and more 
honorable than the contemptible makeshifts resorted to, to escap 
the name of servant, and even than the factories and shops. 

Our children come to us at all ages, from earliest babyhood up to 
ten years old for boys and sixteen for girls. The average age o! 
children leaving us is about thirteen years, as many little ones ar 
given away for adoption. Girls leaving us beyond fourteen years 0! 
age have, almost without exception, entered upon the receipt of wages 
sufficient for their support.. Many not yet of age have considerab! 
sums in bank saved from their earnings. Most of these have gone 
into family service, a few as seamstresses and nursery governess¢s, 
and three have been school-teachers. Four have become industrial 
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hers in other institutions. Twelve in all have become paid assist- 
ir own. 


;chool is but ten years old, and the majority of the three 


t has dismissed are yet minors; but seventeen 

and almost without exception good _house- 
;, exemplifying the truth of the proverb, “Her husband also, 
praiseth her.” 


i 


| and twenty i 
npily married, 


clusion, I think we may reasonably claim: — 
[hat ordinary domestic employments can be systematically 
| and taught for instructive purposes in schools for dependent 
and girls. 
| 


t girls neglected in their earliest years can by such training 


better prospects for honorable self-support than with ordinary 
ily instruction. 

That such a system of industrial education can be carried on 
very limited means; and that, with judgment and care, all 
res introduced as purely educational, the results not being 
the school’s use, can be made considerably more than 
pporting. 
hat, in schools for children averaging under fourteen ‘years of 
. industrial employment could not and should not be expected to 
bear any considerable part of the support of the institution. 
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LABOR IN REFORM SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


ABSTRACT OF A PAPER BY T. J. CHARLTON, SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN 
REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” The sooner every 
man, woman, and child accepts this as a personal command and , 
personal duty, the better it will be for the world. Mankind is dis 
posed to regard this as the curse pronounced upon our race. Our 
entire system of education is to be blamed for this false estimate. 
Labor is the most blessed duty ever enjoined upon man, and should 
be performed with alacrity and with joy. At its magical touch 
springs into existence not only all the wealth peculiar to civilizatio: 
but all that adds to the comforts and luxuries of life. 

Labor not only conduces to happiness, but it is essential to the 
moral welfare of our race. No one, however well-grounded in Chris. 
tian faith or however highly cultured and refined, can live a truly 
moral life and be idle. The work-shops of the devil open the moment 
those of legitimate and useful toil are closed. Dissipation hides its 
face in the presence of honest toil. During the day, when the busy 
world is at labor, Crime retires to its lair, to come forth for its prey 
after nightfall. 

Thomas Carlyle, in speaking of labor, said: “ There is a perennial 
nobleness and even sacredness in work. Were he never so be- 
nighted, forgetful of his high calling, there is always hope for a man 
that actually and earnestly works. In idleness alone is there per- 
petual despair.” Labor is the safeguard of society, the bulwark of 
nations. Take it away, and you remove the strongest support of 
virtue. There is no substitute for it. 

If, then, labor is so essential to the well-being of the morally 
strong, how much more essential is it to the unfortunate and criminal 
classes! In the various reformatories of the land, this subject of 
labor is even more important than in the prisons, because of the rest 
less activity of youth, together with the necessity of fitting them for 
earning an honest living. 

Boys and girls, whether orphans, incorrigible, or criminals, cannot 
endure idleness. Those of you who have been engaged in educa: 
tional work know how essential to discipline it is to keep pupils busy. 
This is true from the kindergarten to the college, from the cradle 
to the grave. 
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then, shall we keep our institution boys occupied? My 

ris: Give them four or five hours of work, about the same num- 

hours in school, at least two hours for play, an hour in the 

ind the rest in sleep. Both the school and labor should be 

as attractive as \possible. The hours for play should not be 

yoked. All! that is needed to make play healthful and enjoya- 

ould be done. Ample playgrounds for fair weather, gymna- 

is, and play-rooms for cold and stormy days should be provided, 

itever cost. Labor can be made attractive. ‘The farmer’s son 

whistles his favorite airs while hitching his team to the plough. 

institution boys should enter upon their labors as cheerfully. 

As I would require every boy when at play to play with all his might, 
so | would have him study and work. 

One of the worst features of reformatory labor is that it is defi- 
cient in amount. A hundred boys and eight or ten officers frequently 
accomplish less than eight or ten hired men would do. This is all 
wrong. A fourteen-year-old boy in a reformatory should do what a 

irteen-year-old boy is expected to do out in the busy world. 
“Wanted,— an industrious and honest boy,” is the demand of the 

ind our boys should be prepared to meet this want. Let them 
izht this economic lesson,— that he who eats must work. 

[ will not enumerate the various kinds of labor suitable for boys’ 
reformatories. Local needs affect this. Local markets have their 

nce. Our industries should correspond to the industries pur- 
sued in our own States and cities, so that Sur boys may pursue the 
same at their respective homes. But, above all, we should teach 
habits of industry and excellence of work. 

While walking through the work-shops of a city reformatory, the 
superintendent told me that every boy who attained any considerable 


proficiency in his work at the institution could easily secure employ- 
ment in the city at the same trade. This was as it should be. When 
a boy realizes this, he feels that he has something to work for. 


One great defect in our institution labor is that, unless a superin- 
tendent is watchful, a boy will learn only a part of a trade. The 
foreman of a shop is generally reluctant to give a boy a change of 
work, so that he may learn all of a trade. I knew a boy to be kept 
twelve months putting the hair in brushes. He knew nothing of the 
other parts of the work. That same boy subsequently learned the 
shoemaking business in its entirety, and became foreman in a shop, 
at good wages; but he always felt that that one year of his life at 
the brush-making trade was utterly lost to him. 
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I know of no duty devolving upon a superintendent that r 
more watchfulness than that of giving every boy an opportuni 
learning all of a trade. Boys are grateful for such efforts. Th 
that the State has in view not the dollars and cents earned so 1 
as their individual welfare. When they realize this, their minds 
a condition to receive the lessons needed for their moral 
In this subject of labor, we must sometimes encounter a demand 
it be made remunerative. A large number of people seem to rey 
the institution that is most nearly self-supporting as the best. 
yield to this demand, and make our work-shops manufactories 
the greatest possible work is done, we neglect the most imp 
feature of our work; namely, educational discipline. We ar 
assailed by the outcry that we are competing with free labor. 
glad to see this opposition to competition by institutions, for it 
result in great good to reformatories and prisons. More atte 
will be given to educational and moral work, more attention to 
instructive and less to productive labor. Every inmate of a ref 
tory should be taught a useful trade, and the labor unions 
never to oppose it. Men who by neglect have pauperized their own 
offspring should not object when the State gives them a means 
earning a livelihood. 

Another peculiar feature of our work is that, even after we | 
taught a boy a good trade, he will not always follow it, when he 
out into the world. This has at times discouraged us. 5S 
instances occur to me. A boy, who selected the baker’s trade, i 
time became as good a baker as his chief. When he went home, 
avoided even applying for work in a bakery, but became a drive: 
street-car. ‘The best fitted shoemaker secured work in a restau 
The boy who surpassed all others as a brick-layer, capable of mak 
his three or four dollars a day, entered a printing-office ; while th 
best-equipped plasterer secured work in a livery stable. 

But, after all, this tendency to seek other labor than that which th 
pursued as inmates of the reformatory should not deter us in ow 
efforts. For there was never a good lesson well taught but bore, or 
will bear, good fruits. If excellence of work was the great aim i 
the institution life of a boy, it will be of help to him in whatey 
vocation he enters. 

The boy who was taught to be a careful baker, to keep his shop 
tidy and clean, will make the more careful driver of a street-car 
The boy who was taught to make a neat and honest shoe will serve 
out a meal in a restaurant all the better for it. ‘The boy who, with 
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line and trowel, could carry up a perfect corner of a building, 
a safe boy to set type. And the boy who was an expert plas- 
be apt to curry and care for a horse in a livery stable all 
for his training. And the best thing of all is that, when 
thrown out of this new employment, they can resume the 
-y learned while with us. So, after all, it may be like bread 
yn the waters, that after many days will return. The Apostle 
‘ing a tent-maker served him a good purpose after he began 
k as a missionary. 
students of Cornell University, some years ago, wrote to 
nt Dr. Collyer, asking him for some specimen of his work 


icksmith at his humble forge in England, he went to the 


blacksmith’s shop and made for them a horseshoe, to show 
skilful hand had not forgotten its cunning. I am glad to see 
yuntry the laborer preferred to the aristocrat. I rejoice to 
of toil placed at the helm, now and then, to guide the ship 

[t was not so one hundred years ago. ‘Then, as a rule, 

n of wealth filled high public offices. 

here is another defect in our institution training. Boys are 

‘come machines. They are taught to do what they are told 
id, when this is accomplished, they do not look about for 
k. In other words, they do not think enough. When John 
great Cornish portrait painter, was asked by an admiring 
with what he mixed his paints to give such lifelike color, he 
ely replied, ‘ With brains, sir.’ What we need is to teach our 

mix more brains with their work. 

n the graduates of Annapolis and West Point stood, passive 
helpless, striving to recall something from their text-books on 
ng and navigation that would enable them to extricate the 

aground up Red River, Col. Bailey, formerly a Wis- 
imberman, recalled his former methods for floating his 
ut of small streams when the water was low. He con- 
‘wing dams,” and the stranded fleet was rescued. The 


our work is not to be reckoned by the trades that we have 
nor by the education we have imparted, but rather by the 
ig of the minds of our boys to lead a better life; for this is 
is to determine their future. A president of a polytechnic 
ol gave me an hour’s discourse on the transcendent importance 
technological training for reform school boys. His range of vision 
ibraced only workers in wood or iron. He did not realize that the 


‘rage reform-school boy must necessarily fill a humble station, 
y ) 
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The fact is that the best service we can render such boys is to p| 
them, when reformed, in a good home. Especially is this true wit) 
those who have vicious homes or who are homeless. It is furt! 
true that a home in the country is preferable to one in the city, an 
there the ability to care for a horse and cow is a better preliminar 
education than to know how to do skilful work at a vise or forge. 

City boys whose relatives live in the city should return to thej 
friends ; for, no matter how humble their station, a boy will never be 
content to be always separated from them. But the homeless city 
boy should never return to the slums whence he came. I beliey 
that on the farm a boy is brought nearer his Creator, and that, thus 
removed from the temptations of city life, he can far more easj 
reach an honorable manhood. For this reason, I favor the farm as a 
part of the equipment of a reform school. 

In order to cultivate the element of trustworthiness in character, 
as well as to classify boys better, I favor the family or cottage sys 
tem. But I do not believe in the superlative virtue of any system. 
After all, it is the work that is done that brings the harvest. 


“ For forms of government let fools contest : 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


I believe that, where warm-hearted, clear-headed, earnest men and 
women work for the good of others, the harvest will be bountiful. 

I have been requested to give some of the results we have obtained 
in the Indiana Reform School for Boys, at Plainfield, Ind. | 
three years past, all the extra labor we have had has been utilize: 
in making three millions of bricks, and placing them in the walls 
several new buildings. The results have been highly satisfactory. 
Were you to visit our school to-day, you would find a brick-yard in 
full operation, making and setting in the kiln nearly twenty thousand 
bricks a day. 

In another place, you would see twelve or fourteen boy brick- 
layers completing a large brick building, under the instruction of one 
man; and you would find that their work excels that previously done 
by contract. We have demonstrated that, backed by good discipline, 
a reform-school boy can be taught a trade in one-half the time it 
requires a boy in the outside world to learn it. Like most reforma 
tories, we make all our own shoes and clothing, as well as doing 
the domestic work common to all. I believe that we have no right 
to hire men to do what the same men can teach our boys to do. In 
this way, our reform schools can be made the very best of manual 
labor schools. 
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Our bovs, as a rule, are deficient in education, and therefore could 
not successfully master the course of polytechnic schools. But | 
hold that they can master all that properly comes within the prov- 

f manual labor training schools. In such schools, excellence 

rk is the central idea. In their work-shops, a boy is usually 

as his first lesson instruction in the handling of a plane. The 

next step is to require him to make a mortise and tenon on opposite 
ends of the same piece of timber. When completed, it is severed in 
middle, and tested. If defective, the faults are pointed out ; and 
boy is sent back to try again. He repeats his work until, at the 
seventy hours perhaps, he is expected to produce a mortise 

non which would try the mettle of a master workman to excel. 

hat is there in this not suitable for reform-school boys? 

,no one has a patent right on methods. Every model farmer 
teach the same principles to his sons. These principles are 
mnfined to work-shops nor to manual labor training schools. 
reform school should teach its inmates in this way, whether 

n the farm, in the garden, or in the shops. 

In the selection of trades for boys, I favor teaching a boy the 
trade that his father follows, if that trade is an honorable one. It is 
1n American idea, beautiful in theory, but bad in practice, that par- 
ents should wait and see what the boy is fitted for before he should 

put to a trade. I have seen parents refuse to let their sons 
nter upon trades, because they preferred to wait and watch the 

clination of their minds. Some are waiting and watching yet ; 
and, thus far, their young hopefuls have manifested no particular 
desire to learn anything. Thus, we are allowing a race of Micaw- 
ers to grow up, “waiting for something to turn up.” How 
different the methods of parents across the ocean! There, boys 
ire put to trades, and compelled to master them. A boy’s trade 
s his capital. Ben Franklin landed in Philadelphia without 
money and with scarcely an extra garment of clothing, and yet he 
vas a capitalist. He had a trade and a good character, and he 
was rich in spite of his rags. Horace Greeley estimated the cost of 
rearing and educating a boy up to manhood over and above what he 
could earn at $2,000. That is, a young man at his majority ought 
to be worth that much money to the State. This may seem a low 


estimate, but it will answer my purpose. How few of our young 
men to-day are worth $2,000 to society! Many an able-bodied 
young man, valued at his real worth, would fall below zero. It may 
seem absurd to affix a money value to human beings, but I believe 
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it to be wise occasionally to do so. If every boy would ap) 
test to his own character, it would have a wholesome 
“ Weighed in the balance, and found wanting,” would be pron 
in many acase. The young man who earns $600 a year, re 
by this standard, is worth $10,000 loaned at six per cent. 
In estimating the wealth of a State, we are apt to take the val 
of its personal property and its real estate. We forget t! 
real wealth of a State is in her honest yeomanry, the prod 
all her wealth. If every hundred boys in our reformat 
twenty-one years of age could be made worth but $1,000, they 
aggregate $100,000 to the wealth of the State. What a 
return this would be for the vast outlays made by the Stat: 
them ! 

If, while we teach our boys to become thrifty through 
industry, we are careful to prepare them for the higher d 
life, many of them will become workers in the vineyard of the Mas 
Law-abiding, God-fearing young men are worth more to the S 
than figures can ever tell. One zealous worker in the vine 
although he enters at the eleventh hour, may win the same r 
as he who began with the dawn. On the other hand, one w 
person may drag untold numbers to perdition, and cost the State 
more than the cost of caring for hundreds. 

One wicked woman in Indiana cost the State to prosecute her 
her crimes more than the aggregate cost of its prisons for an enti: 
year. One family of brothers cost society more than all the 
criminals, until, at last, driven to frenzy by the law’s delays and 
corruption of courts of justice, the people arose and hung them 
to the trees of the forest. To convict one criminal often costs n 
than is spent for charity. 

Every principle of economy, every impulse of benevolence, points 
to the great truth that “ prevention is better than cure.” 

Our reform schools have one of the highest missions ever given 
man. To stem the tide of evil is, indeed, a noble work, which, 
amid all its discouragements, is full of hope. 


“ Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne ; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own.” 


Our work is not ended with the imparting of knowledge as to what 
is right, but it includes the giving strength successfully to meet the 
duties of life. 
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When Theseus was sixteen years of age, his mother took him to the 
huge stone beneath which lay his father’s sword and sandals, without 
which he could never enter Athens. The young hero’s training had 
been such that he lifted the great stone away, and entered upon his 
life of glory. 

The “little brown hands” of our boys and girls must erelong 
ouide and control the destinies of this great nation. How important 
that their hands and hearts be made strong in all those higher virtues 
that ennoble and adorn human character ! 


LABOR AS A MEANS OF REFORMATION. 
THE BEST PLAN OF LABOR FOR REFORMATORIES, 
BY EUGENE SMITH, 

NEW YORK. 

The importance of making reformation a controlling aim in the 
administration of prisons has been incontestably demonstrated by 
experience. The general public, however, is apt to be sceptical about 
the possibility of accomplishing a general reformation on any large 
scale among the convict class. The prevailing tone of the press 
with reference to “prison reformers’ is not sympathetic. These 
reformers —and the word is often pronounced with an intonation 
that conveys a sneer — are men who mean well, but they are not prac- 
tical; they are doctrinaires, given to sentiment, pursuing an ideal 
which is benevolent indeed, but wholly unattainable. This patroniz- 
ing pity for the reformers proceeds largely from ignorance of the 
actual results that have been achieved by reformatory methods, where 
they have been fairly tested; but it is also due, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to a misapprehension of what reformation really means, 

The term is often used vaguely. I propose to try to formulate a 
precise expression of what reformation, as applied to the criminal 
class, actually imports. It does not involve anything that is unprac- 
tical or sentimental or supernatural ; it does not imply any visionary 


hope of Christianizing a large percentage of prison populations ; it 
seeks to develop the prisoner’s capabilities, but it does not contem- 
plate his elevation, either morally or intellectually, far above the level 
of the better self that was within him before he fell into crime. 

It is the effect of crime to produce an abnormal character. The 
criminal becomes different from other men in that the humane and 
social instincts are blunted; the indulgence of the passions paralyzes 
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the better part of himself; the want of an honorable avocation, wj 
the invigorating contact with men, which gives strength to character. 
deprives him of any steadfast purpose in living; the will is enervated 
and the whole nature is clouded by morbid notions of life. 

Reformation is the restoration of the criminal to himself, in the 
sense in which it is said that the prodigal son “came to himself.” 
It is the awakening of the natural sense of manhood, the rey; 
of what is true and aspiring in his better nature, the supplanting 
the morbid notions that were born of crime by the healthy and 
normal motives that commonly govern human conduct. Reformatio 
then, in the practical sense, means exactly this: such a recovery 
the convict from a distorted to a normal character that he will thence 
forth avoid crime, and lead a correct and law-abiding life. 

The practical aim, in order to effect that reformation, must be to 
bring the convict under the dominion of those views of life, those 
principles of action, those motives of conduct, that regulate ordinan 
men in common life; to bring him back into harmony with 
prevailing ideas and temper that control the community at lar 
I think it may be laid down as a broad proposition, pertaining to 
prison training, that that discipline will best serve the purpo 
reformation which most strongly develops in the prisoner the habits, 
the interests, the aspirations, and the motives of action that pr 
in the general life of the people. The character which crime has 
rendered exceptional and abnormal must be assimilated to 
of the society in which the prisoner, when discharged, is to mingle, 
and be made homogeneous with it: otherwise, the liberated convict 
will not be absorbed in the free community. The prisoner must be 
sent forth equipped with acquired habits and ideas sufficiently 
accordant with those prevailing around him to enable him to stand 
against the rude test of freedom. A prison training conducted o 
any less practical principle can only produce a factitious character, 
a hot-house growth, not robust enough to withstand the rigorous 
climate of real life. 

The bearing and importance of these general principles will be 
more apparent when they are applied to the specific subject of 
Prison Labor, to which the present hour is devoted. Industrial labor 
is a necessity in prison for precisely the same reasons that make it 
the indispensable condition of healthy life and growth in any free 
community. 

The incentives that inspire the energies of civilized society are, 
when stated, the simplest and tritest commonplaces. Every man 
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‘njoy, and is entitled to enjoy, the fruits of his own labor. A 
of the obligation of self-support and of the disgrace of depen- 
dence, the affections of home and the peaceful enjoyment of its 
comforts, nerve the arm of every common laborer; and, then, the 
ssibility of achieving honor and success in life, and the conviction 
that these can only be attained by determined and persistent effort, 
—these are the simple forces that move the world and fire the 
imbition of men, 

‘urn now to almost any prison community, and you will find that 
the discipline practised there has not brought to bear upon the 
prisoners a single one of these healthful motives that move, outside, 

he energies of life. These prisoners have worked; but they 
not done so in order to enjoy the fruits of their labor, nor have 
been taught by any experience that industry is the road to 

yr success. They have not been thrown on their own respon- 
bility, nor trained to practise self-restraint, self-reliance, or any 
ly virtue. They have not learned the obligation of self-support. 


On the contrary, they are told that the public is supporting them as 


its wards and dependents. ‘Their labor has been to them penal 
servitude,— an integral part of their punishment. Is it a reasonable 
inticipation that convicts, who have passed through such a prison 
discipline, will, on their discharge, settle down with zest to an indus- 
trious and manly life ? 
Consider the character of the convict as he begins his prison life. 
» is averse to work. In most cases, it is through hatred of work, 
through consequent idleness, that he has fallen into evil ways. 
e has advanced far in crime, he regards all industrial labor with 
ain, and prides himself on his ability to get on without plodding 
toil. His whole view of life is morbid. He feels himself, and he is, 
at enmity with the society around him. He has drifted on in life with- 
an engrossing or definite purpose, without inward check of self- 
restraint, or outward impulse from human sympathy or respect, until 
his power of will has become impaired, and his sense of manhood 
blighted. This is a faint outline of the average convict character, 
the material upon which reformation has to perform its work. 
30 far as prison labor can be made to serve as a means of reforma- 
here are certain precise aims that it is now easy to designate. 
the first place, the Aadit of labor must be firmly implanted in 
the prisoner; and, in the next place, together with that must be de- 
veloped the Jove of labor, and a sense of its inestimable worth as a 


source to him of hope and renewed life. How is it possible to 


rn ft 
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awaken in the convict a love of labor, and a sense of its value? The 
answer is found in the application of those principles I have beep 
insisting on. If you would make a man of the convict, you must 
treat him like a man, and lead him to regard and treat himself like q 
man. The difficulty is that we deal with our convicts generally as 
we do with our cattle. We house them, feed them, and then work 
them, with the view of realizing out of their labor as large a profit as 
possible ; but they themselves have no more personal interest in their 
industry, they themselves no more enjoy the fruit of their toil, than 
does the ox that drags the plough. 

There ought, first, to be extirpated from the mind of the prisoner 
the idea that the State is bound to support and clothe him during his 
imprisonment. No such obligation rests on the State. The public 
owes no man a living, least of all the criminal who has defied the 
laws and made himself a public enemy. Bring the convict, on his 
entrance to the prison, to face and to understand the necessities that 
environ him. He has immediate wants: he needs food and clothing 
and bedding. He has no valid claim on the State for any of these, 
and the State refuses to supply them to any one of its able-bodied 
citizens; the State, however, opens one resource to the prisoner. 


ile it will dispense no charity, it will give an opportunity to the 
While it will disp harity, it will g pportunity to tl 
prisoner to work in the prison, and to earn his living like an honest 
man. 


Every convict, then, should be charged with the cost of his prison 
maintenance, and should be credited with the value of his labor. 
For the purpose of this account, the cost of maintenance will have 
to be fixed somewhat arbitrarily; for, if the interest on moneys in- 
vested and official salaries be included, the cost of maintenance 
would, in most cases, be larger than the utmost effort of the prisoner 
could meet. The charge to the prisoner, therefore, for his support 
should be so adjusted that the product of his labor will enable him 
to pay it, and to accumulate besides, by diligent application, a moder- 
ate and reasonable surplus. 

The only result aimed at by this system of account, of charge and 
credit, between the prison and its inmates, is, of course, the psyclo- 
logical effect to be produced on the convict himself. It places him 
on precisely the same footing as that occupied by every working-man 
in a free society. It imposes on him the necessity of working for his 
living. He is not a dependent, he is not a slave working for a maste! 
who supports him. He will feel the self-respect that comes from the 
conviction that he is self-supporting. He receives and enjoys all the 
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fruits of his labor, and there will be awakened in him a sense of the 
value of his industry to himself as the means of satisfying his wants 
and of procuring such modest comforts as the prison rules may per- 
mit. He acquires the adit of supporting himself by his own industry, 
and the Aadit of earning money by honest labor, and the thrift of 
saving and accumulating the earnings he has worked hard to gain. 
These are the habits and incentives that make men industrious and 
frugal the world over, that protect law and order, and that keep the 
type of manhood from degeneration. For there is a mighty moral 
and uplifting power in industrial labor, whether practised by a race or 
an individual. It gives earnestness to life and strength to character : 
it keeps healthy currents in motion that are needed to prevent stag- 
nation, and to scatter those pestilent vapors, socialistic and _ nihil- 
istic, that exhale from deranged and obstructed industries. 

The convict who goes out from prison on his final discharge with 
the acquired habit of self-support, with an experience of the value 


and uses of labor as a means of personal progress, with skill as 
a laborer and the determination to utilize it, with a small store of 
his own honest earnings to enable him to tide over the first few dan- 
gerous weeks until he can gain a foothold,—the prisoner so discharged 


bears as good and practical an equipment for the life before him as 
prison discipline can yield; for the habits and motives which the 
prison has given him are the very ones which, in real life, will best 
serve to make worthy citizens. 

It is hardly possible, I think, to overestimate the importance of so 
revolutionizing prison management and prison sentiment as to abol- 
ish forever the idea that the convict is entitled to support from the 
State. When the prisoner is sick or disabled, the State will doubt- 
less provide for him on the same humane principle on which it 
maintains hospitals and asylums; but, to the sturdy convict, the 
State discharges its full duty, when it affords him the facility of 
earning by hard work his own support. ‘There is another prevalent 
idea, which is the counterpart of the notion that the convict is 
entitled to support from the State,— the idea that the labor of the 
prisoner does not rightly belong to himself, but belongs to the State, 
and can be justly utilized by the State to the profit of the public 
treasury. Whether that proposition is philosophically true or not, I 
do not care to discuss. Granting that it is true, if you will, I declare 
that the assertion of such right on the part of the State has a most 
pernicious effect on the prisoner’s reformation. If the prisoner 
is in a state of slavery, having no right to the fruit of his own labor, 
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owing all his energies to the service of the State, what possible basis 
of influence remains by which to develop in him habits of indepen 
dence, self reliance, thrift, and self-respect? Without questioning, 
then, the abstract right or wrong of the claim that the State js 
entitled to all the fruits of the prisoner’s labor, I say that good 
policy and the public interest demand that that claim should not be 
enforced, that it should be expressly waived, that there should be 
conceded to the prisoner the same right that every other workma: 
has to own the proceeds of his labor, but coupled with that righ; 
the same obligation that every other workman has to earn his 0¥ 
support. The relation of the State to the convict, in the matter 
prison labor, should be changed, so far as proper discipline wil 
admit, from the relation of master and slave to that of employer and 
employé. 

It may be said this is a mere matter of words. The practical 
result will be the same: the State will pay for the prisoner’s support, 
and will receive the proceeds of his labor, just as it always has done. 
I answer that the pecuniary result, so far as the prison is concerned, 
may remain substantially unchanged ; but, for the prisoner himsell, 
the difference between the two systems is as radical and is precisely 
the same as the difference between labor for one’s own account and 
benefit and slave labor for the sole benefit of another. In the one 
case, reformation, which is the development of a self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizen, is feasible. In the other case, it is all but 
im possible. 

The natural mode of regulating the proposed accounts between 
the prison and its convicts would seem to be to open a separate 
account with each individual prisoner. But experience shows a prac- 
tical objection to strictly separate accounts, which a moment’s reilec 
tion will verify. The natural division of mankind is into families; 
and the absolute isolation of the individual is unhealthy, because it is 
abnormal. The convict must be trained for life in a community 
whose members owe to each other mutual offices and kindly charities. 
The maintenance of a distinctly separate account with each convict 
fails to develop a communal spirit, and brings into undue prominence 
the selfish temper. The experience of Europe has proved that better 
results will flow from the association of small numbers of convicts 
into separate families, little communities or partnerships, with each o! 
which a joint account may be kept. This is only another illustration 
of the broad principle which will be found, I believe, to underlie all 
successful schemes for reformation,— especially, so far as_ prison 
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‘ndustries are concerned, the principle marks the almost indispensable 

ion of reformatory results,—the principle, namely, that the 

n community must be assimilated, as far as sound discipline will 

. to the free community outside, and must be moulded in its 

_its incentives, its aims, on the model of the actual life without, 
which its members are to be fitted. 

subject of prison labor is so broad that, in the space allotted 

suld not hope to do more than touch upon one or two phases 

But the principles of which I have been treating will furnish, 

less | am altogether in the wrong, a test that may be of value in 

cing of the utility and of the best mode of administering any form 


prison labor. In the way of application of the views already 


suggested, I desire to occupy the very few minutes remaining in a 
sty and necessarily superficial glance at the available systems of 
convict labor. 

lhe contract system is falling into disuse. In several States, it has 

‘n abolished by statute, and the public temper is obviously in favor 

testing some other expedient. There is no reason to regret this 

lent tendency, for the contract system has never served the cause 

§ reformation. The defects of the system are akin to those that 
ippear in more aggravated form in the lease system of the Southern 
It is sufficient for the present purpose to say in condemna- 

tion of both these systems that they place the convict in a relation to 
that has no counterpart in common life. The condition most 
analogous to it was that of negro slavery. It is difficult so to admin- 
ister these systems as to develop in the convict such habits of self- 
support, of self-respect, of reliance on his own exertions, of thrift, as 

ill serve to uphold him when discharged. 

The public account system I hold to be, ideally, the best. It 
places the prisoner in a relation to the State which is closely analo- 
gous, so far as his labor is concerned, to the relation existing every- 
where between the workman and his employer. The training and 
habits it imparts will continue, without break, to be serviceable to 
the convict after his discharge. But there are many reasons which 
make the public account system at the present time practically 
unattainable. Its successful working demands an entire exemption 
of the prison from fo/itical control, which it is now Utopian to expect. 
It demands a higher type of personal character and of business 
training in prison wardens than is now to be generally found at the 
command of the State. It demands a large investment of capital by 
the State, which the short-sighted legislation of the times, measuring 
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the value of a prison system by its pecuniary returns, cannot he 
expected to venture upon. The time is not fully ripe, in my opinion, 
for the general introduction of the public account system; nor wil] 
that be so until public sentiment is enlightened and aroused to 4 
fuller comprehension of prison science, to a broader realization of 
the vast social and economic importance of the prison problem. 

The system known as the “ piece-price plan” seems best adapted, 
as a forerunner of the public account system, to meet the exigencies 
of the present time. The piece-price plan has, unjustly, been repr: 
sented to be a mere modification of the contract system. It resembles 
much more closely the public account system. Where shoes, for 
instance, are manufactured on the public account, the prison buys 
the raw material, tools and machinery, makes the shoes, and s lls 
the completed product to the dealer. Under the piece-price plan, 
the dealer advances the raw material to the prison, supplies the tools 
and machinery, or the tools and machinery may be furnished by the 
prison; and the dealer agrees in advance to pay a stipulated price per 
pair for all the shoes that may be manufactured. In both cases, the 
labor of the prisoners is under the exclusive control of the prison 
authorities, and this is the feature which is vital to the interests of 
reformation. The prison is thus freed from the presence of a con- 
tractor with his agents and overseers, forming a disturbing medium 
of contact with the world outside. It is freed from the extraneous 
dictation which, with show of right, prescribes the branch of labor at 
which each prisoner shall be set, fixes the stint of a day’s work, 
influences necessarily, more or less, the discipline of the prison, and 
drives all the industry of the prison under the impetus of the con- 
tractor’s pecuniary interest. The division of prison administration 
between a contractor and a warden —the former managing the labor 
of the convicts, and the latter controlling their discipline — presents 
in itself an incongruity. Why, the labor is the most essential element 
in the discipline! Both must be under the unrestrained regulation of 
a central power. The varying capacities of individual convicts, their 
adaptation to different kinds and degrees of labor, the necessity of 
equipping each convict with the knowledge, not merely of some single 
process, but of a complete trade or mode of employment by which he 
can gain a living when discharged,—these all require delicate and 
intelligent adjustment by an authority which must be unqualified and 
supreme. Then the plan of debit and credit accounts between the 
prison and its convicts, which I have advocated, and which is capable 
of being used with vast power as a reforming agency, is also easily 
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laptable under the piece-price system. In all the particulars that 
re most vital to the promotion of convict reformation, the piece- 


1 


lan embodies many of the advantages inherent in the public 


system; and it is superior to that system in one respect that 
make it extremely attractive to the public taste: I believe it 
ith comparative ease under a skilful management, be so 


ministered as to render the prison absolutely self-supporting. 


views I have suggested, it has been my aim to give emphasis 
ele thought,—to enforce the proposition that reformation is 
restoring to society, as loyal members, those whom crime has 
enemies and aliens; and to insist that the practical way of 
mplishing such restoration is to Aumanize the ccnvict, to reform 
the likeness of other men, and inspire him with the purposes, 
es, ambitions, that animate and sfistain the free community. I 
have made no exclusive reference to the treatment of juvenile offend- 
ers. If the views presented are correct, they apply with tenfold 
y to youthful convicts, whose characters are more susceptible 
pliant. But I believe the principles are of universal application, 
| that every prison, whether for adults or for the young, should be 
ide, in the aims and the methods of its discipline, a reformatory. 


THE REFORM SCHOOL OF WASHINGTON. 
BY HON. W. B. SNELL, 


The Reform School of the District of Columbia was established 
by Act of Congress upon the “family system,” and has been in suc- 
cessful operation about fifteen years. By reference to the superin- 

dent’s last report, p. 7, it appears that the whole number of boys 
received since opening is 989; whole number of deaths, 7; rate of 
mortality, less than three-fourths of 1 per cent. Average age of 
boys received, 13.4. Number of boys in institution June 30, 1883, 
140; committed during the year by the Supreme Court, District of 
Columbia, 10 ; Police Court, District of Columbia, 60; United States 
Circuit Court, 6; President Board of Trustees, 24; returned to the 
school, 3; total, 103. Average during the year, 153; number June 

1884, 163. The school receives boys under sixteen, and can 
detain them until twenty-one, unless sooner reformed. The youngest 
boy in the school is eight years of age, the oldest nineteen. The 
school is divided into two groups, designated as families “ A” and 


» >») 


“B.” Family “A” contained (1884) 93 ; family “B,” 70. 
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Of these families, the superintendent in his report of 1883, p. 12, says: “\ 
have two divisions or families of boys, each occupying a separate building, ; 
which their respective school-rooms are located. Two officers have charve 
each family, and they are directly responsible to the superintendent for the gen¢ 
conduct and discipline of the same. Each family is divided into two classes 
grades, according to age and advancement in study; each school grade hay 
daily session of from three to four hours. During the winter months, an | 
two each evening is also spent in the school-room, but not under its usual rest; 
tions as to discipline and class study. One evening each week is devoted to t 
study of the Sabbath-school lessons, and another to innocent games and amus 
ments, the boys often entertaining themselves by songs and recitations.” 

The superintendent says that, while corporal punishment is not prohibit. 
is only permitted after all other means fail: “Our main reliance for discipline 
individual improvement is upon the report of the conduct of each boy mad 
in the Record or Badge Book, by the teacher or officer in charge. His standing j; 
the grade is his own making. Merit or demerit marks for good or bad cond 
are placed to his debit or credit in open account. And, under existing rules, it 
possible for any boy to secure his honorable discharge in one year from his \ 
mitment.” 


Moral and religious instruction is regularly imparted by services 
every Sunday afternoon, and Sabbath-school sessions in the morn 
ing at half-past ten. Ministers of widely different religious views 
address the children; but the Sabbath-school is conducted by 
teachers, with the assistance of the superintendent and matron. 

Though the Reform School has had a corporate existence since 
1866, the first two boys were admitted to it Jan. 13, 1870. 

The first location of the school upon the government farm on the 
Potomac River proved unhealthy; and Congress, on the 15th 
May, 1872, made an appropriation of $100,000 for the present site. 
It now consists of three hundred and fifty acres, and is called Mount 
Lincoln, an elevation overlooking the surrounding country for many 
miles. It is not only a beautiful spot, but the good water, ampk 
area, and elevated location are guarantees of good health and abun- 
dant means of employment to the boys temporarily sent there 
reformation. 

In his report for 1883, the superintendent says, “ Our industries 
are not so varied as we could wish to have them.” Chair-making 
gives employment to all the younger boys, when not attending the 
regular school session. Plain tailoring and shoemaking are taught 
to all the boys that can be profitably employed in the manufacture of 
shoes and clothing for the use of the school. 

No income is derived from these industries, and a large proportion 
of the best labor is expended on the farm during the summer months; 
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is believed that the employment not only pays better, but is 
more agreeable to the boys than the mechanical work which can be 
rnished them by the institution. 
The population of the district is rapidly increasing, having 
advanced from 131,000 in 1870, the date of the practical organization 
‘ the school, to 203,459 in 1885 ; but Congress has failed to enlarge 
capacity of the school correspondingly with the growth of the 
population, and to-day we can send boys from the courts only by 
-rmission of the trustees of the school. This should not be. Con- 
eress should always provide for any possible excess of boys beyond 
the capacity of the school. The trustees, superintendent, matron, 
and teachers take a deep interest and just pride in the success and 
good name of the school; but they can only reach the perfection 
they aim at through the intelligent co-operation of a broad and 
Congressional policy. Notwithstanding many appeals have 
been made to Congress for a reformatory for girls, it has so far been 
impossible to obtain the passage of a bill giving the District this 
much needed institution. While admitting the importance of the 
measure in general, no sufficient agreement upon the details has been 
tained to insure success in a body constituted like our Congress, 
cially as the District is without representation and vote in deter- 


i 


mining so important a matter. It is to be hoped that the difficulties 


that have hitherto proved insuperable may be speedily overcome, and 
that we may be able to add a well-endowed and successfully managed 
reformatory for girls. 


THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 
AN ADDRESS BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
PHONOGRAPHICALLY REPORTED. 


If I were to say what one thing was most necessary in this country 
at this moment, it would be discipline. I mean by this intellectual 
as well as moral discipline, a training or discipline that must obtain in 
all our education, and which is a little relaxed, or being relaxed, 
in many of our colleges and higher institutions of learning, where it is 
thought proper to leave to the discrimination of men not yet come 
to their majority the kind of training and discipline they should have 
or work in life; the sort of discipline which consists in making a 
person still in his youth do something that he does not want to do,— 
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ordinary routine in college, the ordinary routine of prayers, of stud 
hours, of recitation. The more I see of life, the more I believe j; 
the value of these disciplinary means. If they have not been enj 

at home, all the more reason why they should be enforced i) 
colleges and institutions where youth are educated. I speak of this, 
because this sort of discipline lies at the root of education. The 
modern notion that to be educated is to have a certain amount 
knowledge, not to have a mind disciplined, lies, very likely, at the 
root of our failure, where we do fail and have failed in the matter of 
prison reform. Because, if minds from the better part of societ 
notwithstanding the advantages of home culture and home training 
need in every step of their development the discipline of routine, 
obedience, of the crossing of the inclinations, then the waifs, ¢! 
failures of society, those who fall into the clutches of the law, n 
it still more in any attempt at rehabilitation. 

I want to say further, in regard to the whole system of m 
prisons, this: It had been in my official duty from time to tim 
ten years to visit a great many of the prisons of the country. It 
has certainly been a very pleasant thing, so far as society itself is 
concerned, to see the emergence out of barbarism in the manner in 
which we have been treating prisoners congregated in penitentiaries. 
I have seen, as you have, the evolution of the prison into that which 
in some cases is not unlike a very fair hotel, where the prisoners are 
boarded and lodged, and presented with no bill at the end. But | 
found this: that whatever the prison, whether it was well warmed and 
well ventilated, whether the food was good, whether in short the 
prisoner was petted or whether he was under the old rigor of the bar- 
baric prison, the result to the man when he went out was about the 
same. I happened a year ago to go from a prison of the old sort to 
a prison of the better sort. You know what I saw in the old sort. 
You know the men in uniform that I saw there ; you know the prison 
look, the look of dejection, of abandonment, the sour, sullen look, 
showing all lack of interest in life. You know the feeling that one 
has after visiting such a prison, a feeling that one cannot get rid of 
in two weeks. I went from that to the better sort, a prison well 
ordered, expensively built, exceedingly comfortable, so far as physi- 
cal comforts went. But I found the same sort of prisoners, men no 
more likely to go out better, but rather worse. I found the same 
heaviness of countenance, the same inertness, the same physical and 
mental discouragement. And it seemed to me then, and seems to 
me now, that if we can do nothing better than that, if really we can- 
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touch the man’s life and character, we would better, on the 

nd or third offence, or whenever it was decided that the man 

vs to the criminal class, kill him at once, and be done with it. 

H ’ a danger and a constant expense, and of no earthly use to 

lf or to anybody ; and he ought not to be allowed to propagate 

ies. If that is, true, if all our philosophy, all our science, 

ot enable us to take a step farther than the temporary amelio- 

ion of his physical condition for from three to ten years, we are 

inly far from having attained any very high philosophic or 
ground. 

o Elmira; and it is with reference to these things that I 

you what I saw there. 

(he Elmira Penitentiary is, in its outward appearance, a handsome 

lifice, built, not very well, but with some little pretensions to archi- 

re, for the accommodation of about six hundred people. It is 
well ventilated. The cells are of two or three sizes, fitted for a 
sraded prison in that respect. The Reformatory receives convicts 
from any part of the State, in.the discretion of the judge, who are 
tween the ages of sixteen and thirty, and who are then convicted 
of the first penitentiary offence. It is called technically a juvenile 
reformatory, but in all the prisons there are very many prisoners 
etween the ages of sixteen and thirty. A very large proportion of 
e convicts who are there for the second and third time are 
‘ thirty. In all the prisons that you visit, you are struck with 
the youthfulness of the occupants. So that, while this is a prison 
for first offenders, yet ranging up to the age of thirty there is there 
a very large number of men just as fully furnished for criminal life, 
just as determinedly set in it, as you will find anywhere else. The 
accident that they have not been before caught and confined és an 
accident, very likely. They are, for the most part, men who have 
been brought up from boyhood to a criminal life. They belong, in 
any philosophical classification, to the criminal class. So that the 
experiment there is really an experiment with difficult and hardened 
criminals, 

Before I go further, I want to say another thing about education. 
The notion very largely prevails that it is not a proper thing to 
educate a criminal; that it may only make him a greater adept in 
crime; that it will give him intellectual facility added to his moral 
juity; and that he will become an accomplished rascal. It is 
my observation that the criminal is not an intellectual being, that the 
criminal class and the class that will be criminal are low in physical 
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as well as mental and moral condition. ‘They are men usual! 
to vices through inheritance or by carnal and vicious tastes. 
are not intellectually capable in any way. Their will is gone, the 
motive power is lost. They are, therefore, men who musi 
approached, if approached at all in any reformatory, on the inte! 
lectual side. I do not believe at all in the rose-water treatment 
many prisons. I have an entire disbelief in holidays, in flowers, jp 
tracts, in the little dabbling of sentiment that would make a | 

a pleasant place for persons to visit. You must go more radi 

at the man himself, and come at him physically, intellectually, 
morally, in order to effect anything at all. 

The prison at Elmira is in charge of Mr. Brockway, who has 
organized and originated this, to me, entirely novel treatmen: 
prisoners. When the prisoner is brought in, he is submitted to 
very thorough personal examination by the superintendent. Th 
is a large ledger kept, in which a page or pages are devoted to his 


case. The examination goes into his heredity: who was his fathe: 
who was his mother, and even who were his grandparents, if it is | 
sible to ascertain? what sort of lives did they all lead? where 

he born? had he any home life? how long did he stay at home? 


had he any education? the ancestry of the boy as showing the ten- 
dency of the man. An examination is also made of him physicall 
and this interested me very much, because it is not a mere examina 
tion of whether he is fat or lean or consumptive, or with tendency : 
some other disease, but of the quality of the man’s flesh: is there 
any fineness in him, or is he coarse in his physical fibre? Next, a 
careful examination is made of him mentally: what intellect has he? 
what quickness? what solidity? has he any training? is he bright 
dull? ‘Then a thorough diagnosis of his past life is made, relating 
not to crime, but to his capacity for good. After that is prognos- 
ticated with increasing certainty the sort of treatment that is best for 
him. Before that, he is, of course, washed and clad, and mad 
for association in a decent prison. At first, he is put into the second 
grade. 

In the institution there are three grades,—first, intermediate, and 
third. ‘The new-comers go into the second grade. From that, the) 
may go up or down according to their behavior. When a man is pu! 
into the second grade, he is told the length of his sentence, the max 
imum length. He is also told what he has to do to free himself from 
the institution. That is, he has to make so many marks, in order to 
get out. He is informed what is expected of him in a disciplinary 
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Before going there, I could never understand how an indeter- 

nate sentence could be best for criminals and for society. I never 

saw any tribunal that could ascertain when a man was fit to 

of prison. The easiest thing in the world is to be religious 

hypocrite and not be a bit changed. How are you going 

when aman is to go out? that was always the sticker with 

A prisoner may be kept for the maximum time for which he 

be sentenced, or, under the discipline of this prison, he may 
within a year. 

the grades there are distinctions of dress and treatment. 

the second grade, he is not much removed from the citizen in 

rance. He wears clothes of a brown color, and a Scotch cap. 

the first grade, which he may reach by good conduct, he wears a 

blue uniform, with soldier’s cap. In the third grade, 


z 


to which he 
lescend by bad conduct, he is put into a red garment. He 
like a criminal in his apparel. It is a stigma on him. 
se three grades have different privileges. The first-grade men 
better cells and have better fare. ‘They dine together, and 
dining-hall sit at little tables, eight or ten at a table, as at 
When I visit the institution, I always like to go into that 
g-hall, it is so well conducted and the men are so polite to each 
When the first-grade men march, they walk four abreast, in 
rable ranks. ‘They are officered by men chosen from their own 
Chey are also the officers of the second grade. They have 
rtain disciplinary duties in the institution. All this is openly 
They are overlooked by the officers of the institution, who 
any one guilty of dereliction of duty. ‘The second-grade men 
their meals in their cells, and march in ranks of two. The 
l-crade men march in the prison lock-step, and take their meals 
their cells, which are not so comfortable as the other cells. The 


isoners feel these distinctions the more keenly the longer they 


(‘he superintendent has to decide for the new-comer what is the 
est sort of work for him to do, for there are several things taught 
there ; next, into what school shall he go. ‘The code of- behavior is 
very strict. The discipline in little things that go to make up con- 

in Elmira is exceedingly minute, so that it is impossible for a 
man to submit himself to it without feeling it very thoroughly. In 
he work-shop, he is marked, as well as for his progress and conduct 
in school. In the school, he is marked for his attainment, his dili- 
gence, and his progress. He may be in the primary class or pursu- 
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ing higher studies ; but, wherever he is, he is required to come 4, 
certain standard, according to his capacity, and he is marked 

He has to earn a certain number of marks before he can chany 
condition from the second grade to the first and be on his way ou; 
the prison. He has to earn these marks by a kind of discipline jy 
all respects excessively repugnant to him. He has to earn them no; 
to-day, but day after day, for months. He has to behave himsel 
perfectly, so that he gets his nine marks without any derelj 
After he has earned all his marks, he is put into the first grade ; a 
after six months more, if his marks are perfect and other thing 
favorable, he is entitled to a conditional release. The interest { 

in that was this: that no man can submit himself to that threefold 
discipline, I do not care whether he does it willingly or unwilling 
for one or two years, without being decidedly changed. I do noi 
believe it is possible to put a man through a drill of that kind withou 
changing him. At first, very likely, he may be a hypocrite ; but that 
cannot last. It is sometimes a long time before they come down | 
business ; but, in a majority of cases, they do come down. It is said 
that some men are incorrigible, that they cannot be touched and 
reformed. I am not certain that that is not true. There are some 
snarls that cannot be straightened, and perhaps there are some me! 
I remember Mr. Brockway said at my first visit that about twenty 
per cent. were incorrigible, but that the statistics of the institution 
show that eighty per cent. of the men who went away remained 
beyond the law, or, as some one said, they were taught to “steal 
honestly.” The second time I was there, Mr. Brockway said he did 
not know about that incorrigible business, he did not feel so sure as 
a few weeks before about the percent. He said that he made outa 
list of ten men that he had a right to send to Auburn, who should be 
sent there, if they were incorrigible ; but he did not send them. |p 
about a week from that time, two of the men got a start, and were 
doing very well. When I was there later, that list had disappeared. 
Those ten men were doing as well as any one, and likely to keep on 
doing well. 

When a man has gone on his three-ply duty, and has come to the 
end of a year with a perfect record, then he must submit himself to 
the judgment of the board of directors, who are responsible t 
State and not to the superintendent. The case with all its aspects is 
submitted to them, and the question is asked whether the man shal 
go out. If he goes out, he is paroled for six months ; but he is never 
sent out without a place being provided for him. ‘That place is pro 
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ften by the man’s friends, often by the men who have 
ed him before ; for this seminary at Elmira is getting to have 
| reputation for turning out honest boys. It is asked every 
th to place men from there. It is a very good diploma to gradu- 
ere. The number of its correspondents is increasing, so that 
it is easier and easier to place men. The men who are sent out are 
required to report every month as to their condition, and this must 
certified to by some one known to the institution. When that has 
on for six months, and the man is earning his own living and is 
himself, the release is made absolute by a vote of the board, 

‘thing more is heard of it. 
eems a little absurd that criminals should be educated as 
boys are, and yet education there is carried to as high a pitch 
respects as in some of our high schools. It is carried on 


1] 


in the direction which will go to make a mana good and 


rent citizen,— to make him fit to exercise the right of suffrage, 


» do his duty to the State with understanding. Ordinary politi- 
omy, history, English and American literature, and branches 
that sort, are taught, and taught very thoroughly, because these 
ng men are not studying as some other young men do, to satisfy 
ne one’s pride at home, but fo get out; and they give their minds to 
hey have to pass examinations, and are marked on their reports. 
lhey have among themselves a weekly newspaper. By the way, I 
mmend it as the most decent family newspaper I know in the 
y. It has nothing in it that would injure a prisoner, and you 

cannot afford to send some of our papers to the prisons. 
[ was much interested in a very high development that I found 
re. A lawyer, of Elmira, has every Sunday morning what is called 
a practical morality class. It is made up of a little more than two 
indred of the six hundred in the institution, chosen from the three 
grades according to their ability. There came up in connection with 
this a very curious psychological fact bearing upon this relation of 
morality to education. I found that the very much larger proportion 
of these higher men were selected from the first grade: there were 
very few from the third grade. ‘The superintendent made out a table 
wing exactly how, from time to time, like an isothermal line, con- 
went along with intelligence. The best behaved men were the 
scholars: the moral training went along with the intellectual. 

an exceedingly interesting table. 

n this practical morality class, they were finishing the reading of 


t 


rates from Prof. Jowett’s translation. ‘The class was as remark- 
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able in its intellectual quickness, readiness, and ability to understanq 
the problems of the Socratic teaching as any college class I ever say. 
I do not think that I ever heard among young men such apt and 
wonderfully intuitive discussion as they carried on there. What hap. 
pened one morning? Here is an institution made up perhaps one-half 
of Catholics, a good many Jews, and people of all denominations and 
of no denomination. They had been studying and discussing Socra. 
tes, weighing all the abstract questions of right and wrong and moral- 
ity; and that morning they came to the conductor of the class, and 
said to him, “ We would like to go on to the New Testament, and 
study the character of Christ!” I do not suppose that all the good 
clergymen of the State of New York could have drawn that class to 
the study of Christ in five hundred years. But they came natu: 

to it as a study of morality; and the next term they were studying 
the New Testament, and studying it without prejudice. 

I believe that a State prison should pay. I do not believe that 
the State ought to support any man, because he is a criminal, in idle 
ness. I asked about this place, and found that it did not pay. [t 
cost the State about $30,000 a year to carry it on; and, as we were 
talking about building a new prison in Connecticut, that seemed to 
me a lamentable fact. After I went a second time, I thought it over 
more ; and it came to me in this light. At our Connecticut prison, 
we get back sixty per cent. of those whom we have educated there as 
criminals. They are very accomplished. They come back a great 
many times. We get back, I say, sixty per cent., that is about the 
average in all the State prisons of the country. Here is an institu 
tion that takes men of this character, and eighty per cent. not onl) 
do not come back, but are made productive, decent, and respectable 
citizens, while it only costs $30,000: all the rest the men earn them- 
selves. They earn it in various trades, besides thus fitting them- 
selves for their own occupation. Classes in stenography, in teleg- 
raphy, in modelling, in drawing, are all taught ; and the men are fitted 
to work in the world, and it only costs $30,000! Why, it costs more 
than that, under the old system, to catch the men and try them and 
bring them back to us again. Thus, the State is making and saving 
money by this institution. 

The first thing that struck me after I became familiar with the 
Reformatory was the absolute change in the faces of the men. Al! 
the insensibility, the heaviness, had gone out of them physically as 
well as mentally ; and moral energy was awakened. They ran up 
and down stairs, and moved briskly ; and the whole aspect of the 
person was changed. 
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There is one very serious objection to any kind of institution life. 

tis to say, it makes the men dependent. The more we can get 

f institution life in every way, the better for us. The trouble at 

Elmira, as everywhere else, is that the men are fed, lodged, and 
clothed, and everything is done for them. 

[Iris trouble of the dependence of the men of course obtains there. 
[hey get good food, because the superintendent says he gets better 
vork out of the men when he gives them good food; but he finds that 
they are toa certain degree dependent, and he thinks of putting the 
whole thing on the “ European plan.” There is a good deal of sense 

that. Let a man go into a restaurant, and order what he chooses, 
knowing what he earns. He would very likely overeat at first, but 
the process would bring him down to the basis of knowing how to 
spend his money as well as to earn it. I do not know any one but 
Mr. Brockway who could carry out this plan; but I believe he can 
make that institution fully independent, earning its money, buying its 
food and its clothes, just as people are required to do outside. 


THE MINNESOTA STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 
BY D. W. INGERSOLL. 


[his school has been in operation for seventeen years. There are 
now in it one hundred and forty-three boys and eighteen girls of the 
average age of about fourteen years. ‘The average term of detention 
is about two years and eight months. The maximum age of those 
committed is sixteen years. The law does not specify any minimum 
age. The youngest ever committed was six years old. Of seven hun- 


dred boys and girls committed, five hundred and forty-two have been 


sent out; and the larger number of them, at least ninety per cent., 
are reported as doing well. Some are holding positions of trust, 
and many are useful workers in the community. The general con- 
duct of the boys is good. Instances are very rare in which a boy 
exhibits anything of a rebellious spirit. The special aim of the man- 
agement is to cultivate self-respect and to lay the foundations of 
character by the inculcation of right principles, by enforcing habits 
of industry, and by education. 

There are no bars or high walls to detain the boys. An ordinary 
fence only separates the buildings and play-ground from the public 
highway. There is a liking for orderly and regular living in most 
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boys, after being for a time accustomed to it; and the inmates of 
our school are, as a whole, contented and cheerful. 

Our department for girls is managed in a similar manner, but js 
entirely distinct. A steady, strong hand of authority, with a carefy| 
regard to justice and humanity in their treatment, with strictly ep. 
forced duties and equally regular hours for recreation, does much to 
bring the girls into a healthful state of mind; and the same hopes 
and possibilities for the future are held up before them as before 
any boy. 

The boys are divided into two classes according to their age, each 
class under the special care of matrons and teachers, occupying sep- 
arate buildings, but mingling in school, at work, and on the play- 
ground. Their education is regarded as of the utmost importance. 

The four hours that each boy spends in school daily are probably 
all that the average boy can advantageously give to books. Five 
or six hours more are given to work,— farming, horticulture, cabinet. 
making, tinsmith-work, etc. Some are instructed in the domesti 
work of the school, baking and cooking. It is the intention to send 
out no boys who are not measurably ready for self-support. 

Every season records some aitempts at escape, usually by those 
who have not been long under the influence of the school. Most of 
these have been followed and returned. The last escape was in 
November, 1884. Those in charge have been very successful 
inspiring the boys with such an esprit de corps, such a pride in their 
honor, and ambition to increase it, that the older pupils watch 
anxiously that no one shall break over the bonds and bring discredit 
on the rest. The whole school is given a yearly camp on a lake in 
the open country, some miles away from the institution, lasting nearly 
a week. They march out with music and banners flying. Boats and 
fishing tackle are supplied, and the shouts and songs testify to their 
enjoyment. Half a dozen, perhaps, do picket duty by day; and a 
watch is kept at night. The boys understand that, if any should try 
to leave, the privilege will be forfeited another year; and so with 
the boy-guards. Under the influence of good feeling and honor and 
hope and fear, this plan has been carried out successfully for twelve 
years, without the escape of a single boy. This indulgence becomes 
a strong incentive to good conduct. Life is not all work, and they 
are not debarred from all the pleasures of innocent boyhood. 

The board of managers and officers of the institution have cause 
for thankfulness and encouragement that the years have yielded 
such satisfactory results. Seeing the number saved from vice and 
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worthlessness by careful effort during the few critical years of their 
lives, it appears that all needed in many cases of youthful misdoing 
is only to have a chance; but, considering the discouraging circum- 
stances of heredity, early association with evil, habits of wrong doing, 
ind the influences that are very apt to close around a boy on his 
se, depressing his mental, moral, and physical nature, we are 
pressed with the difficulties of the work, and feel that only the 
most judicious unwearied effort, with the blessing of Heaven, can 
make it permanently successful. 


{ 
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VIL. 
prison Reform. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRISON. 
ABSTRACT OF A PAPER BY HON. HENRY M. HOYT. 


We can assume, at the outset, that there is no safe @ priori route to 
the conclusions to be reached on the subject of prison discipline. 
There can be no absolute demonstration of a problem involving so 
many and so variant factors. The best we can do, as in all other 
questions in social science, when the forces in operation are con 
flicting, antagonistic, and hostile, is to try to find a general resultant, 
to catch tendencies, ‘The human family has had a long and unpleasant 
struggle with criminals ; and it is, unhappily, not over. In the primi- 
tive days and during the later great nomadic movements of the race, 
there was not time to stop for trial and incarceration. For a man 
who would not conform to the only conditions under which society 
was possible, the prompt, speedy, and effective punishment was death. 
It is considered that the greatest single step in the progress of civil- 
ization was taken when slavery was substituted for death. The cap 
tive or convict then passed into a status, once for all, which lasted 
throughout his life. His doom was fixed. It was a blind, aimless 
way of meeting the difficulty, varied by “cutting off,” by banishment, 
ostracism, and the more modern transportation. But the State, so 
far as there was a state, had unloaded him. His master usurped 
the relation of the State. Municipal control over him ceased, and 
the criminal was dismissed from public concern. This condition of 
things lasted down to dates far more recent than we are apt to think. 

The feudal system remanded pretty much all municipal administra- 
tion to the holders of the great fees. The power to punish and 
imprison was one of the very badges of feudal power. It resulted in 
a vast system of safe and, as we know, often cruel places of confine- 
ment. The tower and its “donjon keep” was a feature of every 
castle erected by the lord of the domain; and they exist, many of 
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1s jails and prisons to this day. ‘Through all this régime there 
system, purpose, or discipline. Society had not reached the 
mmer of the modern function of “imprisonment,” and such a 
5 “ administration” was unthought of. In a general way, the 
welfare must have been contemplated ; but we may as well sus- 
lement until we can better anticipate what civilians, a couple 

dred years hence, may think of our present methods. 
is congeries of prison houses was the basis upon which only a 
and fifty years ago was commenced the agitation of prison 
upon which you are still engaged. Says an essayist on the 
“We shall find that thus modern Europe was crowded with 
long before it occurred to any one to think that there was 
terminate object to which they could be applied. This is a 
remarkable and important, because, although it is upon a prison, 
in a pure or modified shape, that the eyes of all penal re- 
mers ever rest, as the means by which repression and reformation 
eto be carried out, yet few remember that it has not been by any 
cess of induction or from a general examination of all known or 
ssible methods of repression or reformation that the prison thus 


exclusively occupies the field, but because some fortuitous events, in 


dal history, brought the building so named into existence as a 
re of the social system of Europe.” 
is about one hundred and fifty years since Col. Oglethorpe 
a parliamentary inquiry into such prisons. He called en- 
‘d attention to their inhumanities, their useless atrocities and 
lties. ‘These were the days of refinements in cruelty and inge- 
in instruments of torture. And since John Howard entered 
the first solemn, serious contemplation of the objects and pur- 
ses of the imprisonment of convicts, with a determinate social 
se, it is only a hundred years. Since his day, we have been 
‘led to look upon the convict in the double relation he sustains 
society: first, as the object of punishment; second, as a human 
ing who, sooner or later, will be released, and resume his contact 

h his fellow-men. 

Society since then has learned that it has about exhausted its 
power in the infliction of legal statutory penalties, when it has con- 
signed the convict to incarceration, with labor in some form. The 
resources for physical punishment reach no further than imprison- 

, with some form of disciplinary treatment, which excludes cor- 
poreal torture, and even purely afflictive unproductive exertion. 

This is great progress. Let us see what we have eliminated from 
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crime-punishment (I mean crimes other than the most heinous), — 
death, “cutting off from the people,” slavery, ostracism, banishment 
transportation, bodily torture, tread-mills, shot-drills, Sir George Grey’s 
“cranks,” thumbscrews,— in general, the instruments which merel 
cause pain. It remains to eliminate all instrumentalities which wo, 
deterioration in health of body, intellect, or conscience. 

We have come along lines wide apart in distance and direction, by; 
they are converging ; and it would seem that their vanishing point | 
not far beyond. 

The factors which the State controls are not numerous. They are 
the physical structures, the prison and enforced labor, with official 
agents invested with due authority. They may enforce solitude, in 
cell; silence in work, separate or congregate ; instruction, industrial, 
mental, moral. These are the agencies. How shall they be handled? 

Under Howard’s instigation, Sir William Blackstone framed an Act, 
which was passed by Parliament in 1778, being so far as I know t! 
first attempt to formulate any philosophical scheme of prison disci- 
pline which distinctively had reformation in view. Howard himself, 
however, reports as the result of his visits to the prisons in Holland 
that that thoughtful, industrious, and humane people had graduall 
found its way to a discipline of industry, order, and cleanliness. The 
Act of Parliament recited its object to be “by sobriety, cleanliness, 
and medical assistance, by a regular series of labor, by solitary « 
finement during the intervals of work, and by due religious instruc- 
tion, to preserve and amend the health of the unhappy offenders, to 
inure them to habits of industry, to guard them from pernicious com- 
pany, to accustom them to serious reflection, and to teach them both 
the principles and practice of every Christian and moral duty.” 

Here are all the desiderata of prison discipline. Theoretically, we 
have not advanced on them. Here are all the factors of the prob- 
lem. Some of them have been, under experience, rejected ; or, 
rather, the undue expansion of the power of some of them has worked 
unfavorably or fatally. 

The Philadelphia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries o! 
Public Prisons promptly took up the question in 1785. In order to 
avoid the infliction of personal violence, they hit upon the idea of 
continued solitude, without labor, books, or any means of occupation 
to mind or body. The modifications in practice which Quaker 
humanity made of this theoretical project doubtless mitigated its 
effects in the old Walnut Street prison. Its great simplicity com- 
mended its adoption. It was adopted in several of the States of the 
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‘ion, and was zealously pushed to its perilous conclusions. Craw- 
was sent from England to report officially upon the practical 
nes of the plan. As carried out in New York, he reports: “A 

| of solitary confinement, day and night, without labor, was made 

t Auburn in the year 1822 fortwo months, upon eighty of the most 

rdened convicts. They were each confined in a cell only 7 feet 
:1 feet wide, and 7 feet high. They were, on no account, to be 

rmitted to leave the cell during that long period on any occasion. 
had no means of obtaining any change of air nor opportunity of 
exercise. The most disastrous consequences were naturally 

ilt. Several persons became insane, health was impaired and 

fe endangered. The discipline of the prison at that period was one 
mixed severity. ‘There was no moral or religious instruction of 
kind communicated within its walls, nor any consolation admin- 


istered, by which the convict was enabled to bear up against the cru- 


this treatment.” Of the trial of the same system in Maine, 
t under more onerous conditions, Crawford says: “The diet during 
confinement was bread and water only. Thus immured and without 
y occupation, it will excite no surprise that a man who had been 
tenced to pass seventy days in one of these miserable pits hung 
imself after four days’ imprisonment. Another condemned to sixty 
lays also committed suicide on the twenty-fourth day.” 
Solitude then, “ without labor, books, or any means of occupation to 
nd or body,” broke down as a rational element in prison discipline. 
Then the virtue of silence, with congregate work, was tried. The 
le of absolute solitude was still enforced while the prisoners 
in their cells; but they were drafted out into large rooms, where 
worked in common. In these, the characteristic feature of the 
discipline was carried out by their working in total silence, never 
king at each other or making any sign, and never even seen 
glancing at a prison officer or a strange visitor. “To see,” says an 
bserver, ‘a hundred desperadoes thus pursuing their silent labors 
ler the vigilant inspection of no more than five or six officers, 
gave the visitors an emphatic notion of the control which discipline is 
capable of achieving over those who were so little under their own 
Doubtless, but how? Says a report made on its results :— 


\t Sing Sing, the only punishment for those who infringe the estab- 
lished order is that of the whip. The application of this disciplinary 
means there is very frequent, and the least fault is punished with its 
application. For various reasons, this punishment is preferred to all 
others. It effects the immediate submission of the delinquent ; his 
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labor is not interrupted a single instant ; the chastisement is pain{y) 
but not injurious to health. Finally, it is believed that no othe, 
punishment would produce the same effects. 


This relentless, rigorous, and degrading régime was no less destr 
tive to the intellect than absolute solitude. It was abandoned. he 
cause it could only be made to work under conditions fatal to success 
in certain vital directions. But, to a certain class of officials, it had 
one merit, —it could be made “to pay,” it could be made to refund 
the cost of running the prison. If the system at Sing Sing which 
superseded it and is yet in vogue is any less destructive to the char. 
acter and health of the convicts, I have failed to come across an 
of the facts or reasons which sustain such a conclusion. The substi- 
tuted system of congregate work, however, possesses the same vir 
for tax-payers: it can be made to repay expenses in money returns, 
The prison can be made “self-supporting.” Silence, with work, then 
also breaks down, and cannot be effectively carried out. 

From modern experience, we are apt to conclude that labor is an 
all-sufficient element of prison discipline; for it is now almost a 
universal incident in prison life, and rightly so. But it is no lo 
labor imposed as mere punishment. Mere punitive labors have by 
said to have “the stern support of practical effectiveness.” If this 
means that they may become so onerous and odious that the convict 
concludes that in the future he would rather not undergo them, it 
may be assented to ; but it is not found in experience that they alo 
will operate remedially to keep him outside of prison walls. The 
fundamental reason for the miscarriage of such labor is that it is 
unproductive, both to the State and to the convict. It is not proba- 
ble that an innocent man, out of prison, free and healthy, would long 
consent, even for adequate wages, to undergo purely unproductive 
exertions, such, for instance, as the useless labor of wheeling stones 
from one pile to another, without any ulterior results to his employer 
or the public. A man must have some rational interest in his work. 

But upon the propriety of productive labor as a fundamental prin- 
ciple in prison discipline all men are everywhere agreed. It does 
not decrease the terrors of imprisonment; but it turns out to bea 
beneficent safeguard and solace to the convict when he is immured, 
gives him the means of earning an honest living on his release, and 
can be made to return to the State a portion of the cost of his 
arrest, trial, and incarceration. Upon this point there is no occasion 
for argument : it is the one point on which no two opinions touching 
prison management are now held, 
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need we delay about the approved features of buildings 
| for prisons. All are agreed that the convict is entitled to 
on, light, heat, proper and sufficient food, medical attend- 

. mental, moral, and industrial instruction. 
ing thus hastily reviewed our experience of what should and 
should not be adopted in prison discipline,— what can and 
annot, availably, be introduced or dispensed with, in the rou- 
| method of prison management,— by almost general agree- 
are at the dividing line between the advocates of two 
schemes of prison politics and policies. Broadly stated, 
» are the “congregate”’ and the “separate” systems. Shall con- 

work in association or separately ? 

Modern treatment (especially if reformation is kept in view) is 
based on the classification of prisoners. It is the starting-point of 
all treatment. But the true purpose of classification is to avoid the 
vils of association, and to give opportunity for appropriate discipline. 

if we ever reach a perfect basis of classification, we shall need 


1 separate prison for each class. As matters stand at present, we 
have consented to one great subdivision,—that of first offenders, 
say under twenty-five years of age. For them, we propose indus- 


reformatories. We are trying to see if we cannot escape 
y the necessity of submitting them to convict discipline and 
sequent stigma and social consequences. The Reformatory at 

lira is the best type of this kind of institution yet evolved. 
For the adult, hardened criminal, the old offender, the best classi- 
fication is separation. “Separation is classification.”” As we cannot 
ld a separate penitentiary for each, we make each cell a peniten- 
This is the best provisional arrangement we have yet reached. 
issociation of such convicts has no justification in modern expe- 
rience, and is daily falling under philosophic condemnation and 
blic execration. The Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, as 
)w administered, is the best type of this kind of institution. Phila- 
delphia and Elmira stand at the cross-roads. Further progress 
must be made upon the lines here settled upon; future improve- 
ment must be made upon modifications of one or the other of the 

two systems there illustrated. 

or first offenders there is apparently a different rule available. 
We assume in the reformatory that there is no established criminal 
class among its inmates. It is the very purpose of the discipline 
f a reformatory to subject its inmates, as near as may be, to the 
conditions of actual life, A/ws some restraint. The value of rivalries, 
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contentions, emulations, tests of progress in industry, morals, menta| 
growth, and of resistance under temptation, can only be realized 
under association. The end distinctly sought, and on theory, sup 
posed to be in sight,— to wit, reformation, progress to which is meas 
ured by “marks,’—can only be safely and assuredly attained by 
congregate intercourse. Experience has so justified this classifica. 
tion that few controvert it. Indeed, the legal and social theory upon 
which the modified restraint and discipline are based is that they are 
patients under treatment, and not convicts under sentence. Punish- 
ment is retribution for the past. The reformatory ignores the past, 
and seizes the future. Time and further experience will doubtless 
suggest other peculiarities or characteristics among convicts, which 
will enlarge the number who may be allowed the benefits of ass 

ciation when reformation seems probable. 

Separation is expensive. It costs something to carry it out. 
Ideally, the “individual treatment system of convict punishment” 
undertakes to “discover the characteristics of each convict, care 
fully, intelligently investigate his circumstances, the motives which 
operated to the commission of the offence, his lack of capacity, his 
moral weaknesses, his hereditary taints, the want of proper training, 
his family surroundings, his usual associations, the means by which 
he was supported. When such an investigation is properly con- 
ducted, and the reasonable result is known, the punishment which 
such an investigation shows to be necessary can be applied. The 
man is then incarcerated and punished, taught a trade, and morally 
taught. Society has invested so much capital, to yield the return of 
a useful citizen. Society is the gainer, if by such a system of 
punishments seventy-five per cent. of convicts are made useful 
citizens. This is the proportion of reformed young convicts which 
the Eastern State Penitentiary releases from imprisonment.” If the 
glowing conclusion with which Hon. Richard Vaux winds up this 
paragraph in one of his “Talks” be in conformity with the facts, 
he has proved his case in favor of his system. Against such results, 
the objection as to cost is not worth a moment’s discussion, “If,” 
as he says, “‘the individual treatment’ system prevents the forma 
tion of a crime class, imparts to each individual a desire for labor, 
takes from involuntary toil the degrading idea that it is punishment, 
affords opportunity for self-improvement, encourages hope, stimu 
lates a wish for reformation, saves the prisoner from the debasement 
of convict association,” then, indeed, we have hit upon the lines 
upon which future progress is to be made. Besides, Mr. Vaux avers 
that he can prove that his system is self-supporting. 
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It seems singular that, while we maintain legislatures, schools, 
its, and police, yielding no direct tangible results estimable in 
urrency, but which we know are indispensable and ultimately profit- 
pecuniarily, we should still treat a State’s prison on the theory 
‘hat it should be self-supporting. In a message to the legislature 
Pennsylvania, I took occasion to say: “ In neither of the peniten- 
tiaries of this State” (and we have one on the individual treatment 
| one on the congregate plan) “has there ever been an attempt 
made to administer them on the sordid, wicked, unworthy, and 
consideration of making them self-sustaining. In neither of 
hem has it been forgotten that even the convict is a human being, 
id that his body and soul are not so the property of the State that 
oth may be crushed out in the effort to reimburse the State the 
his scanty food, and, at the end of his term, what is then 
of him be dismissed, an enemy of human society.” I recall no 
protest or dissent from these sentiments by the people of my State, 
but we know that there is a practice widely variant from them in 
many States. 

[he form known as the Convict Lease System was subjected toa 
most formidable indictment at the Louisville Conference by Mr. 
George W. Cable. It need not be renewed; for the only plea under 
it is, “Guilty.” So far as reason and argument can go, its death- 
blow was then and there administered. 

[he following is an “official”? sUmmary (1880) of affairs in the 
prisons of one State; and it is true, measurably, of the prisons and 
jails of nearly one-half of the States of the Union : — 


[ found the convicts confined at fourteen different prisons, con- 
trolled by as many persons or companies, and situated at as many 
different places. ‘They [the prisons] were as filthy, as a rule, as dirt 

uld make them ; and both prisons and prisoners were infected with 
ermin. Convicts were excessively and, in some instances, ‘cruelly 
punished, ... They were poorly clothed and fed....The prisons 
have no adequate water supply, and I verily believe there were men 
in them who had not washed their faces for twelve months. ... Our 
system is a better training school for criminals than any of the dens 
of iniquity that exist in our large cities. 


It only remains for Mr. Cable, or some one like him, adequately 
fired with the indignation and abhorrence which they inspire, to 
frame a similar indictment against all prisons, everywhere, in which 
congregate convict labor is worked for the profit of the State as a 
manufacturer, in which convict labor is sold to the joint profit of the 
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State which sells, and the’ contractor who} buys, this enforced toil. 
The indictment can be made effective and fatal, whether directed to 
the “Convict Lease System” or “Contract System.” The employ. 
ment of one at Sing Sing, N.Y., is no less indefensible than of the 
other at Baton Rouge, La. No human being can undergo its degra- 
dations, and escape the pitiful doom of a transformed nature. We 
are thus narrowing very much the limits within which the State can 
“ work ” the convicts. 

There are valid economical reasons why a convict should be made 
to earn, in making commodities having an exchange value, al! that 
can fairly be got out of him, consistently with other reformator 
processes which consume part of his time. We are now leaving 
“retribution” out of the discussion. If the convict had remained 
an honest man and had continued his productive labor, he would 
nevertheless have been one more competitor in the labor market. 
The most radical labor reformer has no sufficient economic reason, 
which can be assigned, why the product of the labor should be 
excluded from the market in one case more than the other. It 
simply depends whether it comes on the market at its full exchange 
value, and that its exchange vaiue is not enhanced by the additions 
made by the capital or machinery of the State. The State has 1 
right to organize with the public capital a manufacturing establish 
ment, and thus enter the market with its products as a capitalist, in 
the control of the enforced labor of a “penal serf.” A man need 
not be very radical, in order to assign moral as well as economic 
reasons against this combination of capital and labor, which at once 
makes the State a monopolist, in competition with its own upright, 
honest, though single-handed citizens, unless the State is prepared 
to supply the entire outside demand for the commodities it produces 
inside its prisons. 

This-consideration in itself is fatal even to the “ Public Account 
System.” The State might make a prison “ pay,” but only under 
conditions unfair and pernicious to its honest laborers, who are not 
in prison. 

We are then left pretty much to the alternative of applying prison 
labor to such raw material, simply as a convict can manipulate with 
his hands, unaided by machinery which involves large expenditures 
of capital. Convict labor ought not to be supplemented by expen- 
sive tools and implements, for reasons partly personal to the convict 
himself, but more especially important to the public. The value of 
his product ought not to be swelled by the contribution of the State's 
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tal in any large way. The product ought to have no added value 
: what the prisoner has put upon it. Machinery appropriate to 
nual processes, such as outsiders (not m ynopolists) use, would 
+ fall under this condemnation. 
resources of modern industry and modern prison manage- 
will be equal to finding enough employment for convict labor. 
nployed, that labor becomes apt, trained, and skilful; and, 
released, all the fruits of the training will belong to the dis- 
| convict. 
[he necessity of “congregate labor” thus seems substantially 
lisappear. Indeed, it becomes, on the contrary, rather a problem 
contrive any legitimate industry to which associate work can be 
d. If we rightly exclude the “Convict Lease System,” the 
tract System,” and the “ Public Account System,” we have left 
‘Piece-price Plan.” Some of its advantages are set forth 
e report of your committee, already referred to. 


[he State is relieved from furnishing manufacturing capital. 
[he whole business of the prison governors is with the pris- 


:. The control of the prisoner is unified. 


Che evil influence of the contract employer is abated. 
[he State is most sure to receive the real value of the prisoner’s 


. The piece-price plan best enables the prison government to 

: the prisoner in conditions, as to labor and living, closely anal- 

; to the natural social state in this regard: the prisoner may be 

made to live, and enjoy whatever he can earn, but no more ; and such 

situation is most serviceable in training and testing under the 
mediable régime. 


individual treatment system of convict punishment,” with 
confinement, in its nature leads up to, and indeed com- 
s, the adoption of the “ Piece-price Plan.” 

der the “congregate system,” it seems to me that the issue 

finally be forced to be between contract labor and no labor, 
the present state of the revolt of labor and sound morals against 
“contract labor,” prison “ officials” who pride themselves on self 
supporting institutions may be reduced to the financial straits which 

labor” implies. 

(hus through the long years and centuries, with cruelties and 
excesses and mistakes, with no purposes or perverted purposes in 
view, against extravagant outbreaks of impracticable benevolence, 
retarded by the pedantry of visionaries, boosted forward by the 
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frenzy of philanthropy, halted again by the dogmatic pig-headedy 
of official stupidity and institutional conceit, we have at last emerse 
into a coherent, humane, and safe system of prison discipline, jy 
theory, at least. Good men, everywhere, are disappointed ; for crim 
goes on, and penitentiaries keep full, and the stream of reconvictions 
flows banks-full. It is a mooted question, even, whether punish 
ment has diminished crime. At any rate, the ground we occupy 


WV 


has been won by honest, persistent, intelligent, and faithful expe 
ment. The great problem has been to get the convict in an attitude 
where society can be reconciled to his presence, can afford to for. 
give him, can ¢rusthim. The first struggle was to release him, as 
a human being, from perfunctory, heartless care while in the cus- 
tody of the State. We have been steadily turning from Aunishment 
to reform as the motive in the organization of prisons. The move 
ment has been slow. Every great prison house, built on definite 
plans, fixes its status and its methods. It is costly to build, and 
too expensive to abandon. So mistakes, if made, are perpetuated. 
Reform, if practicable, must await a new evolution of opinion, and 
take the risk of a new tax levy. 

If I were to attempt to forecast the future from the vantage-ground 
we now occupy, I should be glad to contemplate, in the near fut 
perhaps, all prisons and penitentiaries as reformatories. I should 
see the entire series of events of arrest, trial, conviction, sentence, 
incarceration, discipline, labor, instruction, and discharge as one 
continuous process, directed to the prevention of crime by efficient 
reformatory devices. There would not be two views of the pris- 
oner,— one by the judge who sentences him, another by the warden 
of the prison to which he is committed. Both should be under 
the high duty of understanding his individual case, the discharge 
made under the same solemn conditions as the commitment. There 
would be a unified, steady, fixed purpose contemplated by the 
framer of the penal code, who kept his eye steadily on the criminal 
from the day he meditated his crime until he walked, condifiona/l) 
released, out of his prison, and that only after society had success- 
fully exhausted its punitive and remedial processes upon him. | 
should expect to find the philosophic law-maker ready to abandon 
his mere arbitrary determinate time sentences. There is no established 
relation between crime and its punishment, between prisoners ani 
their sensitiveness to penalties and capacity for improvement. The 
relation which punishment, under existing usages, bears to either is 
purely arbitrary and fortuitous. All definitions of crime include acts 
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most various nature, and capable of being made more or 

less damaging to the public. The function of administering penal 
liscipline should be exercised under the same high sanction as that 
f the legislator who frames penalties and the judge who metes out 
iudicial sentences. Every prisoner should be treated as a reason- 
ing being as well as a reasonable being. One high, intelligent pur- 
pose should pervade the system. 
~The sentence of the law should be framed with reference to the 

ifest visible effects which punitive treatment will work on the par- 
icular subject of it, and not on the mere chances of fitness or mal- 

justment of it to the culpability of the offender, without regard to 
his susceptibility to the moral effects of punishment and treatment. 
All sentences should be indeterminate in duration. Certain maxi- 
mums being fixed, all time sentences may be abolished; and dis- 
harge should await the results of humane, rational treatment by 
processes as exact and unrelenting as trial and judgment. If a con- 

t will not surrender to society under honorable and righteous dis- 
cipline, let him remain under government restraints. This involves a 
higher order of administrative efficiency than we have reached, but 
we are moving toward it. 

“ Serving out a sentence ” would then mean rehabilitation. Or, fail- 
ing this, society can recapture the offender as an “escaped prisoner.” 

This issue of the great discussion is not yet actual: it is plainly 
possible. Let us not expect to produce results within the walls of a 
prison better than we can produce without them. Let us not expect 
that convicts within our penitentiaries will be better men than the 
mass of citizens whom the grace of God has kept outside. We are 
dealing with a section of human society. 


THE PRISONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
BY HON. WILLIAM B. SNELL. 


The prisons of the District of Columbia are not numerous or 
extensive. Since the old penitentiary was abandoned, Congress has 
not deemed it advisable to erect a new prison for the higher grades 
of crime, but provides for their punishment in existing institutions 


in different States. The average number thus provided for during 
ten years has been 88.9. To meet the demand for a suitable 
place for the safe detention of all prisoners for trial and its incidents, 
and the punishment of those who have jail sentences, the United 
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States, about ten years ago, erected the present structure, which | 
one of the best in the country, and is in charge of Gen. John § 
Crocker as warden. Gen. Crocker was the warden of the old jail. 
and by long and meritorious service there, and by zeal, tact, intelli. 
gence, and unwearied devotion to his duties in this prison, has shown 
his ability and fitness for the trying position he has so long and 
faithfully filled. It is but’ just to say that the warden is ably sup- 
ported by his efficient deputy, Mr. Rust, and other assistants. 

The jail is described by the warden as a secure and substantial 
structure, and as being, in fact, a jail within a jail. It has a capacity 
to accommodate about 400 convicts. It is fire-proof, and the system 
of heating the various apartments is thorough and complete. The 
water supply is ample, and the drainage good. The sanitary condi- 
tion of the prison is highly satisfactory. The special attention of 
officers and inmates is constantly directed to the observance of all 
regulations affecting the cleanliness of the prison or their own per. 
sonal relations to it. The effect is conspicuously seen in the fact 
that during its existence it has been free from epidemics ; and but five 
deaths have occurred in ten years, notwithstanding it is located in a 
district decidedly miasmatic. The sanitary record is believed to 
equal any in the country. 

The daily average of prisoners is stated at about 200 during the 
ten years. The table accompanying the warden’s report shows the 
number of prisoners for 1875 as 2,262: males, 1,996; females, 226. 
Daily average for that year, 181. The number committed in 1884 
was 1,969: males, 1,680 ; females, 289. 72 were sent to the peniten- 
tiary, of whom 5 were females. Of those confined in jail for 1884, 
490 were white males, 1,199 colored males, 273 colored females, 
and 16 white females, which is about the proportion for the whole 
/ period embraced in Gen. Crocker’s report. 

The separation of the sexes is now secured as completely as is 
possible while the two sexes are allowed in the same prison. But we 
emphatically condemn the mixed system, as we are convinced that 
no amount of care can prevent abuses. A matron, a kind and efi- 
cient Christian lady, has been placed in charge of the female prison- 
ers within the last two years, and supplies a want long recognized. 

Experience demonstrates that no female prison should be wholly 
left to the supervision of men. While the female prisoners were not 
numerous, we welcome the advent of the matron as a well-timed rec- 
ognition of the demand for improved methods in prison discipline. 

No chaplain is provided by law, whose duty it is to attend ser 
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ices in the jail, workhouse, or reform school; but ministers of all 
lenominations, members of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and other Christian workers, have voluntarily and quite constantly 
maintained religious services in all these institutions, and done much 
‘coward supplying them with books and papers and comforting words, 

ich to many are of more value than books, which often they care 

: for or may not be able to read or appreciate. 

[he system of confinement in this jail is the “ separate” or “ indi- 

lual.” It is not strictly solitary imprisonment, since conversation 

the presence of a guard is permitted. It is thought that but little 
rm can arise from this indulgence, and much benefit by alleviation 
the well-known evil which the purely solitary system develops. 

‘he Revised Statutes of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, section rogo, authorizes the Supreme Court of the District 
to make rules for the government and discipline of the prisoners con- 
fined, “so far as necessary for their health, security, and protection 
from cruel treatment.” Gen. Crocker says that, in the execution of 
his duties under such rules as he recognizes, “the officers of the 
institution are required to promote harmony, maintain order and dis- 
cipline, protect the rights, and promote the well-being of the inmates 
yy gentle means and timely advice rather than by resorting to physi- 
al force.” Experience has confirmed him in the correctness of 

se views; and he believes that, by such treatment, many can be 
reformed, and that “even vicious and depraved subjects can be saved, 


] 


stored to their friends as good and law-abiding persons.’ 


Aside from what is incident to prison duties, no labor is per- 

| by jail convicts ; and it will be observed that the power to 
make rules for government and discipline of the prisoners does not 
authorize or require labor. Consequently there is a constant aver- 
age of about 200 prisoners supported by the government in a condi- 


iorm 


tion of enforced idleness. The pecuniary loss to the community by 
non-employment of these convicts is easily established. The 
laily average of jail prisoners being placed at 200, and the working 
days in the year at 313, we have the number of days’ work of the 
prisoners for one year 62,600. The average of workhouse prisoners 
in 1884 was just about the same as that of the jail, and the superin- 
tendent of the workhouse reports their labor as worth to the District 
p. 7, Com. Rep.) $20,845.50. This valuation by the superintendent, 
ic District commissioners in their report to Congress indorse as 
rect. Assuming, therefore, the value of the labor of the jail pris- 
ners to be the same,— namely, $20,845.50,— we have a net annual 
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loss of that sum from the non-employment of jail convicts, to say 
nothing of the demoralizing influence of absolute and_ prolonged 
idleness upon the prisoners themselves. Does such idleness, under 
the best prison discipline, have a tendency to create a love for honest 
labor, stimulate ambition, promote reform, or prevent crime among 
the ignorant and vicious classes? 

The commissioners of the District, fully convinced of the unsound- 
ness in economical and moral aspects of the present non-employment 
policy, supported by their experience in utilizing workhouse labor in 
various ways (p. 7 of their last report), called the attention of Con- 
gress to the subject in the following forcible language: “ As all 
degrees of crime in the District militate against the peace, welfare, 
and protection of its inhabitants, the commissioners desire to call 
attention to the fact, in their opinion, that results are but imperfectly 
accomplished in the repression and prevention of offences by simply 
confining offenders.” 

They call attention to the various offences, and their terms of 
imprisonment, as from “a few days to eleven months and twenty- 
nine days,” and that during these periods the culprit does nothing to 
defray the expenses of his livelihood. “In fact,” they say, “it is 
understood that some are gratified when the sentence of the court 
goes beyond the limit of punishment (ninety days) in the work- 
house.” At the termination of the culprit’s sentence, “he is 
launched upon the community, perhaps rendered a more accom- 
plished malefactor by prison association, and certainly less competent 
in every way to earn his living by reason of permitted and authorized 
indolence.” 

The commissioners accompanied their report with a bill formulat- 
ing their views, but nothing was accomplished. The short session 
of Congress, the opposition of labor organizations, and the obstruc 
tive force of the rules of the House were sufficient to defeat the suc 
cess of the proposed legislation. But the questions involved are 
such as peculiarly address themselves to this distinguished body for 
satisfactory solution. Shall the honest man and tax-payer be com- 
pelled to support the criminal class in idleness? Is it unjust to 
laboring men, represented by labor organizations, to give employment 
to convict labor in any form which makes it competition with other 
labor? Is it just to the criminal class to compel them to live a life 
in prison that unfits them for liberty and honest livelihood after their 
discharge ? 

It is to be hoped that the wisdom of this body may assist the 


thin 


and 
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thinkers of the country, and especially Congress, to come to a wise 
and early solution of the problem, and the passage of a bill that 
shall meet the exact wants of this community and the justice of the 


case. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


> FROM “THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ALLEVIATING THE MISERIES 
OF PUBLIC PRISONS,” NOW IN THE NINETY-NINTH YEAR OF [Ts 
EXISTENCE, PRESENTED IN BEHALF OF THE SOCIETY.” 


BY GEORGE W. HALL. 


Build penal institutions but one story high. Attach to each cell a 
small yard,—about the size of the cell,—into which admit the 
prisoner at least an hour each day, for exercise, the cultivation 
f plants, and enjoyment of the sun’s rays. 

Adopt the separate individual treatment system. Bad _ people 
should be kept apart. There has been too much association, hence 
a radical change to separation. Connect a Prison Society with 
each prison district, so that the separately confined prisoners shall 
have frequent visits from good people. In the ratio that separation 
from bad company shall be enforced, let there be a proportionate 
increase of the visits of good men and women. Start with premiums 
rather than penalties. ‘The fact of a deprivation of liberty is pun- 
ishment enough, especially in free America. 

If there be insubordination, disorder, refusal to work, or infraction 
ff rules, withhold little comforts and privileges, restore and increase 
them as good behavior is evident. 

In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania there has been no 
use made of the dark cells for several years. It is a wise provision 
of Pennsylvania law to reward good conduct and industry by short- 
ening sentences and by giving a direct interest in the work. As an 
evidence, twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) were made in the East- 
ern Penitentiary, last year, by overwork, one-half of which was either 
retained by the prisoners or sent out by them to their families. 

The foundation of true prison discipline is kind, considerate, 
individual treatment. Let each prisoner select the work he is best 
qualified to perform, encouraging a partnership interest in the 
amount earned and in the perfection of the article manufactured. 

Recognize the common rights of humanity of each prisoner, so far 
as to prevent imposition or neglect. Always accord each a hearing. 
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Aim to elevate and develop the manhood and womanhood of every 
one. If an incentive to reform be found in shortening sentences fo; 
good behavior, a further reform would be found in the abolition of 
time sentences. 

In Pennsylvania, the laws have been wisely amended by giving 
a maximum term for all crimes except those of treason and murder 
in the first degree. This leaves the judge to impose a sentence 
somewhat in accordance with the condition of the accused. fy; 
even this may be improved. It is not the crime that is to be pup- 
ished, but the criminal that is to be reformed. Instead of consulting 
the law book, let the judge look at the dock. Instead of so many 
years for certain crimes, let it be the medicine of restraint for the 
prisoner until he is cured. ‘Treat crime as a disease, the criminal 
as the patient. A physician of intelligence will prescribe the remed) 
until recovery, and cease administering when there is a cure. As it 
is now, the prisoner can claim liberty when the term expires, even 
if there be no reformation, and even if boastful of having revenge, 
Such a person is not fit to be discharged ; more medicine is needed ; 
there is no cure. Our plan would retain such a longer period. 

On the other hand, the prisoner that is thoroughly and reliably 
penitent, determined to live a future life of correctness, to make 
restitution for wrong committed,— that is, serious and in earnest,— 
diligent at work, religiously inclined, and fulfilling all requirements, 
should not be continued a prisoner, a tax upon the State, a loss to 
the community and himself, but should be discharged. 

The questions as to discharge or continuance should be settled 
by a committee of five persons,—the warden, overseer, one of the 
inspectors, the moral instructor, and the visitor of the prison society, 
to be known as the Commission on Discharge. 

Give employment to every prisoner; and, to those who have no 
trade, teach one. Let there be a Commission on Employments, | 
provide good paying trades,— trades that are remunerative, and thai 
are not overdone, and that are worthy of being followed. Have 1 
contract labor in your penal institutions. 

While the foundation principles in penology are the separate 
system, whereby the prisoner is kept from public gaze, and is no! 
known by other convicts, a protection upon discharge, and an aid 
to finding employment; and while the visitor of the Prison Society 
has an opportunity of appealing to the prisoner alone, and withou' 
the damaging presence of other convicts, while the prisoner has time 
to think, and can profit by being alone,— there is another feature o! 
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vy that is of equal importance,— the care of deserving dis- 

| prisoners at the eventful period of their discharge. A 
place to board, in case there is no old home to which to 

1, is of first consideration. Next, the question is where to go, 
what to do, and how to apply for work. Employment — elevating 
paying employment is absolutely necessary. A sequel, in part; 
this excellent separate system is that the prisoner can go forth 
thout being known. Seek to make the discharged employers 


ol 


a 


. than employés. Furnish tools ; start them in business; or, as 
os tried, have a farm; give them employment for a time, and 


they can refer to the fact as to where they worked last, and 


thus often obtain situations. Thus, recommitments are prevented. 
[here should be no neglect of deserving prisoners upon their dis- 
ve. May attention be given to these important suggestions, and 
her ground taken for the care of misguided human beings! 


iis 


VIII. 


Jails and Police. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
JAILS. 


BY A. O. WRIGHT, 
SECRETARY OF THE WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND REFORM. 


The true theory of a jail is that it should be a place of detention 
for those accused of crime, and not a place of punishment for those 
convicted of petty offences. These should be sent to district work. 
houses, as they are in several States. But, meanwhile, the following 
can be said of jails upon the usual plan, a large part of which is also 
applicable to jails used merely as places of detention. 

A good jail ought to be built and managed with reference to four 
objects : — 

1. Safe-keeping of prisoners. 

2. Health of prisoners. 

3. Classification of prisoners, or entire separation. 

4. Employment of prisoners (in those jails which receive persons 
sentenced for misdemeanors). 

No jail can be considered a perfect jail, unless all these requisites 
are perfectly secured in its construction and management. 

I, CONSTRUCTION OF JAILS.— To be secure, a jail should be built 
wholly of stone or brick or iron. All the outer walls should be 
of brick or stone. No wood or lath and plaster should be used 
in the outer walls or in any partition. The cells and other interior 
divisions should be of iron or stone. The floor should be of large 
and heavy stones or of iron. These materials, besides making it 
harder for the prisoners to break out, also make the jail perfectly 
fire-proof, which is desirable. All avenues of escape should be 
properly guarded. A chain is only as strong as its weakest link, 
and a jail is only as secure as its most insecure spot. The weak 
places in a jail are apt to be the following :— 

The Windows.—These can be sawed through with steel saws or 
even with case knives, if harder than the iron of the window bars. 
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lumsy expedient adopted in some jails is to place so many 
bars in the window as to. baffle the patience and wear out the 
ff the most determined jail-breaker. A better way is to have 
mixed steel and iron so set in the stone work that they can- 

be dug out or pried out. “There is also danger at the windows 

friends outside passing in saws or other tools. In many jails, 

; prevented by a high board fence close around the jail, 
ually shutting off ventilation. A good jail yard built of brick 

at some distance from the jail, is better to prevent commu- 

ion, and also for other reasons. When this is not done, the win- 

vs should be of rough plate-glass, to allow light, but not vision, 
trate. 

Door.— Where the jail door opens immediately into the 

lor in which the prisoners are confined, it becomes a man-trap 

jailer, who is liable to be assaulted with a weapon as he 

s the doors. The jailer once knocked down and the keys 

red, a rush for liberty is the next move. To avoid all danger 

the jail doors should not open directly into the corridor in 

the prisoners are allowed in the day-time. Either a second 

erated corridor should intervene or, at least, there should be a little 

between the two doors, and the inner door should be grated 

so arranged that the jailer can look each side of it before open- 

» door. An additional expedient is to have a little opening in 

1er door of a small jail, thus saving the six daily openings 

and shuttings of the door for giving food and returning dishes. 

Many sheriffs’ wives are left in charge of jails for days at a time 

lone, and need this protection. 

The Floor.—\f the floor is properly constructed, it will be impos- 
sible for the prisoners to dig out. Floors of brick or small stone are 
objectionable on this ground. 

The Roof.— This should be protected with boiler iron. 

The Privies— Whenever vaults are used, the privies are apt to 
be the weak spot in the jail. Vault privies are bad for health as 
well as for security. Regular sewerage flushed with water is better. 
If sewerage cannot be provided and kept in repair, it is better to use 
close-covered buckets and have no vault privies. 

The Cell Locks — The cells should be fastened by a single bar for 
each range of cells. When padlocks are used, it is possible for 
expert prisoners to pick them through the bars or to pry them off 


from within. If these bars are secured by levers in the outer corri- 
dors, it gives additional security. 
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Besides these precautions, a jail ought always to be so construct 
as to give a jailer’s residence in front, with peep-holes to see withoy, 
being seen. 

A jail should be so constructed, with reference to health, as to be 
light, dry, warm, well ventilated, and with proper facilities for sewer 
age. ‘The basement of a court house should never be used for a j,jj- 
for, besides being almost always insecure, it is quite sure to be dark. 
damp, poorly ventilated, and with defective sewerage. The sewerage 
of a jail needs special attention. Ina city with a general system of 
sewerage, the jail only needs to be connected properly with it. [y 
a place where there is no general system of sewerage, a special sys 
tem can be constructed, using a reservoir in the upper part of the 
jail, supplied by a force-pump, or windmill. As new-comers are 
often dirty and infected with vermin, a bath-room is needed, as well 
as for general cleanliness. The methods for making jails light, dry, 
warm, and well ventilated, do not need discussion here. All the 
sunlight possible should be given; and the jail should stand nort! 
and south, so that the sun can come to every corridor with its purify 
ing, life-giving rays some time each day. 

It is a shame to the civilization of the country that we still persist 
in putting so many prisoners into utterly unhealthy places. [i is 
hard enough for persons accustomed to out-door life to stay all th 
time in-doors in enforced idleness, without having the air poisoned 
with noxious stenches, foul breath, and dampness. Our jails are no! 
much better in this respect than the English jails of Howard’s time. 

If proper sanitary arrangements are needed for the physical health 
of prisoners, a proper classification is needed for the moral well 
being of many of them. When prisoners are herded together with 
out distinction of age or character, the jails become schools of crime 
and vice. The hardened offenders teach the young and compara 
tively innocent, or those arrested for the first time, lessons in the art 
of preying upon society and of breaking jail, or of otherwise escaping 
punishment. Here, in the long and weary hours of imprisonment, 
many a tale of past adventure in crime is rehearsed, many a plan is 
laid for future crime, many a jail friendship is made, which will here- 
after ripen into comradeship in crime, and many a plan of escape 's 
concocted. The young are taught that “the world owes them a 
living,” and that it is not crime, but being caught in it, which is to be 
dreaded. 

Visiting a jail, you are liable to find mingled indiscriminately 
together: (1) professional criminals waiting trial for State-prison 
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neces; (2) non-professionals, who have committed some crime 
r temptation, but who do not live by crime ; (3) innocent persons 
ised of crime; (4) insane persons; (5) idiots, frequently filthy 
heir habits ; (6) persons sentenced to jail for petty offences; 

tramps, sentenced as vagrants, or given lodging in the jail 


tramp hotel; (8) persons held as witnesses, In some counties, 


ly place for a person who is sick and without money or friends 
jail. Boys are generally, and women sometimes, put in with 
All these persons are thrown together in enforced idleness. 
ir only labor in most jails is doing a few chores under the over- 
ht of the jailer. Their only recreation consists in handling a 
g at low 


isy pack of cards, in telling vile stories, or in looking 
tures with which the cell walls are often decorated. They rarely 
have any considerable amount or variety of reading matter. 

A proper classification of prisoners would prevent many of the 
evils arising from their herding together. But, to accomplish this, 
ils ought to be constructed in so many divisions that classes can 

made and adhered to. The best plan is a separate cell for each 
prisoner, with the object of absolute separation of each prisoner from 

ry other.* Where this, for any reason, is not done, the next best 

plan is to provide for at least four classes. Four classes for adult 

male prisoners is the least number that ought to be made. It is a 

assification easily carried out in the construction of a jail, for one 

idor can face each way in each of two stories, thus making four 

sions of the jail; and many of the jails now erected could be 
used in this form now by care on the part of the jailer. 

‘he cage plan is the fashionable plan in jail architecture at pres- 

This plan provides for security and healthfulness, but not for 
the proper classification. But even this plan can be so modified 
is to provide for separation or classification of prisoners. 

[wo or more rooms for female prisoners and for boys should 
lways be made in the jailer’s residence, entirely separate from the 

proper. Any ordinary rooms with barred windows and strong 
loors will do. 

With few exceptions, prisoners sentenced to the county jail at hard 
bor generally spend their time in the exceedingly hard labor of tell- 

stories and playing cards. The easiest way for a lazy fellow to 

ihe winter is to steal something of small value, have a spree 
iples of jails intended to provide for complete separation of prisoners are those in Boston, 


hia, Lancaster, Pa., Mansfield, Ohio, and those now in process of construction in Mil- 
e, and in Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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upon the proceeds, and then go to jail, where he is supported in idle. 
ness at the expense of the county. It is obvious that this is very 
poor economy, as well as an encouragement to petty crime to tha: 
part of the community who do not care for the name of being in jail, 
Such people ought not to be supported in idleness at the expense 
of the honest and industrious part of the community; and, even jf 
their work is not of very much value in itself, it is well worth while 
to keep them at work for its moral effect on themselves and others, 
Tramps especially flock to those jails where they are fed in idleness, 
and shun the jails where they are treated to the labor test. 

Every jail ought to have a secure jail yard, at least a quarter of 
an acre in size, with a high stone wall surrounding it. Within the 
yard, but at a distance from the wall, there should be a shed for shelter 
in stormy weather. In this yard, under guard, all the prisoners sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the jail should be made to work at sawing 
wood, breaking stone, or other unskilled labor. All the wood used 
in the jail and court house can well be sawed by the prisoners. An 
agreement can usually be made with the city or village in which the 
jail is located to do the hauling, if the prisoners break the stone in 
the jail yard. Of course, all the cleaning and other work around 
the jail should be done by the prisoners ; and all tramps who appl) 
for lodging and breakfast should be given an opportunity to show 
their muscle in breaking stone or sawing wood. 

II. MANAGEMENT OF JAILS.— No amount of care in construction 
will make up for carelessness in guarding prisoners. All prisoners 
held for any serious offence should be searched for saws and other 
tools. All knives and other articles capable of being used as tools 
should be taken away. Knives, forks, and spoons used in eating 
should be carefully counted after each meal by some responsible 
person. A thorough inspection of the jail should be made frequently, 
to detect any place where prisoners have been working at the win 
dows, the doors, the walls, the floor, or the roof. It should be 
remembered that the traces of such work are usually concealed {rom 
the casual gaze. 

Shackles and handcuffs should be used only in extreme cases o! 
desperate characters in very weak jails. When more than ordinary 
precautions are needed to keep any prisoner, he should be locked in 
his cell. Great care should be shown by the jailer in entering and 
leaving the jail. One door should always be locked before the 
second one is opened. Prisoners should not be allowed to go out 
side unguarded, except as specified by law. 

‘The first thing a sheriff or jailer should do in taking possession 0! 
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4 jail should be to have a thorough house cleaning, to get rid of all 
ind to exterminate all vermin. He should have a house cleaning 
n as once a month thereafter, in addition to the daily sweeping 
and mopping. The beds should be filled with clean straw, which 
should be renewed frequently. Clean blankets should be given to 
each new prisoner, and they should be washed frequently. Clean 
hite sheets and pillow-cases should be provided each week. 
he food of the prisoners is usually plentiful and good enough, but 
little variety and not always well cooked. It costs no more 
money to give a variety or to cook food well, only a little more 
care. At present, the food usually consists of beef and pork, boiled 
or fried, bread, potatoes, coffee, or tea. This diet for sedentary 
le leads to constipation and various diseases. ‘To avoid this, 
beans, oatmeal (both cooked a long time), with vegetable soup and 
wn bread, should be supplied frequently. The ventilation and 
heating should be looked to daily. When the jail is damp, fires 
should be frequently made, even in warm weather. In all cases of 
sickness, a physician should be called in, and his advice followed. 
The three great moral evils of a jail are enforced idleness, unre- 
tricted association, and lack of restraint on the behavior of prisoners. 
tis good for no one to be idle. Occupation of some kind ought to 
ye furnished prisoners. Work should be provided for all sentenced 
risoners and all others willing to work, and good reading matter or 
nocent games for all, when not at work. The Police Gazette and 
other papers giving accounts of crime ought to be strictly forbidden 
a jail. The jail should not furnish the literature of crime to 
criminals, 


[t is impossible to separate prisoners absolutely from one another, 
is jails are now usually constructed. But there can easily be a clas- 
sification into two or four classes, according to the number of corri- 
dors. Female prisoners should be separated from male prisoners. 
Boys should be separated from men, dirty tramps and drunkards 
from clean men, and professional criminals from non-professionals. 
For a jail which has four corridors, the following is as good a classifi- 
cation, perhaps, as possible. In one corridor, the safest in the institu- 
tion, put all professional criminals and all desperate characters not 
professionals. In another corridor, put all men sentenced to jail for 
petty offences. In still another, put all the tramps and men brought 
in drunk. ‘Take special pains to keep this clean. Reserve one corri- 


dor, and that the pleasantest one, for persons waiting trial, who are 
not professional criminals or vicious in their general habits. Each of 
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these classes should be kept separate from all the rest. the 
habit of many jailers to open the whole jail except the outer doo; 
during the day-time, and allow the prisoners the freedom of the whok 
jail. This should not be allowed. The freedom of the corridor into 
which his cell opens is sufficient for a prisoner, except when at work. 

Where a jail is constructed to allow of separation, the prisoners 
should be rigidly kept separate, except when at work. 

The behavior of prisoners is a matter of considerable importance, 
In some jails, the prisoners are respectful to visitors and to one 
another ; in other jails, they are impudent to the officers, impertinent 
to visitors, vile in their language through the windows to the passer 
by, and constantly quarrelling with one another. Such conduct is 
only allowed in a very loosely managed jail. For a jailer to say that 
he cannot control his prisoners is to acknowledge himself incompe. 
tent for his office. 

The following rules are based on the practice of the best jails. [i 
these or similar rules were posted up in each corridor of a jail, and 
strictly enforced, there would be better discipline than now exists in 
a majority of the jails of this country. It would be well to furnish a 
copy of these to each prisoner, when received. 


RULES OF THIS JAIL. 


1. Prisoners will be required to keep their cells clean, their beds 
made up, and their persons and clothing clean. 

2. Prisoners will not be allowed to lie upon their beds in the day 
time, unless sick. 

3. No one will be allowed to deface or soil the walls of the jail in 
any manner. 

4. No loud talking or obscene or profane language, and no quar 
relling, will be allowed. 

5. Prisoners are forbidden to speak or motion to any one through 
the windows. 

6. No disrespectful or impertinent behavior to officers or visitors 
or to fellow-prisoners will be allowed. 

7. The use of intoxicating liquor is prohibited. Those using 
tobacco must spit only in the spittoons provided for that purpose. 

8. Prisoners sentenced to labor shall do such work around the jail, 
or elsewhere, as shall be provided for them. 

g. Prisoners may receive visitors in the office by permission of the 
sheriff, and under such conditions as he shall prescribe. 

1o. All letters and parcels passing in or out of jail must be in- 
spected by some authorized officer before delivery. 

11. Complaints and requests of prisoners should be made to tie 
sheriff, and all such will receive due attention. 
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12, Written orders will be given to officers and prisoners as occa- 

may arise for issuing them, which will have the same force as 
se rules. 

For disobeying these rules or any other lawful order, either 

or written, such punishment will be given as_ is provided 


THE POLICE IN ENGLAND. 
LL, BAKER. 


if | venture to submit any ideas to an American conference, I 
that I may be acquitted of the presumption of recommending 
y measure as one that will succeed in that country. The utmost 
cal hope for is to suggest measures which have succeeded in 
ind, and to leave it to those who know your country to say 
ether, under your conditions of more sparse population, probable 
ference of public opinion, etc., the measure which has succeeded 
n the old country may be worth the consideration of the new. 
In most countries of Europe, I think that, within my own recollec- 
n, public estimation of the police has altered considerably. Fifty 
urs ago, a policeman was valued merely as a watch-dog, to frighten 
ves away, or as a bloodhound, to track and capture them. Victor 
Hugo’s description of M. Javert in Les Misérables, though exagger- 


|, is but a type of the policeman of old days,— violent in enmity 


the bad, but scarcely believing in the existence of good; the 
savage enemy of the one, but not seeking the friendship of the 
ther. That a policeman should help a convict to become honest, 
that he should have any dealings with him, except either to drive 
him out of his district (to thieve elsewhere) or to arrest him, would 

been thought an unnatural proceeding. Enmity between the 
ice and the thief was considered the natural and wholesome 

e; but the police, though useful, were rather tolerated than loved 
or honored, 

As time passed on, the few who thought at all on the repression 
of crime saw that it was highly desirable that policemen should be 
treated as reasonable and responsible beings, and that they were 
worthy of being so treated. Chief constables were selected, not from 
old policemen of the Javert type, who had distinguished themselves 
as the enemies of all who were suspected of crime, but usually from 
officers of high standing in the army or navy, accustomed to organi- 
zation and to a habit of firm but gentle command, with sufficiently 
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large minds to prefer a general diminution of crime to an increase” 
of arrests. 


For many years, however, the due estimation of the police grey 


but slowly. In 1864, a new act was passed, to regulate our pen 
servitude prisons, which answer in some degree to your Stat 


prisons; and a clause was introduced, ordering that all criminals 
released on ticket of leave should report monthly to the police. 
I have now before me a book filled with extracts from the press 
that year. Not only were there many papers which strongly opp 
this measure, but I did not at that time meet with a single paper 
which advocated it, all declaring that the police were utterly unfit 
to be trusted, as they would certainly “hunt the licensees out of 
any honest work, and drive them back to crime.” 

When, in spite of their remonstrances (and of the strong opposi- 
tion of a soi-disant liberal government), the measure was passed by 
the House of Lords, a leading journal gave as its opinion: “ A more 
decided innovation than that introduced into our police system was 
never carried by a majority of conservative noblemen. Hitherto, 
the detection of crime and the arrest of offenders have been the 
only duties of a policeman. Henceforth, the prevention of crime by 
precautionary measures will become part of his office.” And this 
was actually urged as being an evil! 

The journal was quite right in its facts. The prevention of crime 
has been since then considered the most important part of a police- 
man’s office. Hitherto, men had been liberated from prison before 
the expiration of their sentence, without check or watch kept upon 
them, in the hope that they might gain an honest employment by dis- 
honestly concealing the truth. The plan had not succeeded. Very 
many relapsed ; and a panic set in, exaggerating the evil. In 1863 
and some previous years, I think, we seldom took up a newspaper 
without finding three or four statements of “atrocities by ticket-of- 
leave men.” In 1864, the act passed ; and, in 1865 and the following 
years, we hardly found one such statement in a week. 

I think this had considerable effect in raising the public estimation 
of our police. It was felt that they were not merely antagonists 
to the criminals, but that they knew them, watched them, would be 
kind friends to them so long as they lived honestly, but could all the 
more readily detect them if they relapsed into crime. From that 
time, I think, a larger and gradually increasing number of the public 
have regarded the police, not as mere watch-dogs to drive away 
thieves, but as friends to all,—to the honest, as protecting them from 
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loss; to the dishonest, as lessening to them the temptations which 
ead them to ruin. 


rhis feeling can scarcely yet be called general throughout Eng- 
|, but it is steadily increasing. It is, perhaps, more advanced 


} 


this country than in most others, partly because we have an 


extremely good chief constable, and partly that our justices have 
some years employed our police as agents of the Discharged 

Prisoners’ Aid Society; and, when the public find them to be kind 

iends to the ex-convicts, so long as they work steadily and honestly, 
are the more willing to accept them as friends to all. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that each individual of so large 

body will understand and enter into the high philanthropic feel- 
ings which should actuate the general force. Recruited as our police 

m the poorer and least educated class, there must be many 
rely strong, active fellows, useful if a riot should take place, still 
re useful in preventing it by their presence, but not men capable 
much thought or feeling. Of course, also, we must expect to 
1mong the number some sharp, clever fellows who will attempt 
rain credit for themselves by exaggerating a case against a pris- 
but, if firmly,suppressed, such cases will be rare. Among so 
large numbers, various faults must occasionally appear; but, if the 
chief be himself a man of high honorable principle and a good judge 
f character, he will soon select from the number some men of 
thorough honesty, and with good and kind feeling, combined with 
juick intelligence. If he promotes such men as these, they will aid 
him ‘to select others of a similar stamp, whom he may employ in 
offices of trust. 

In the old days, it was considered necessary, in dealing with clever 
and unscrupulous criminals, to employ sharp and unscrupulous agents, 
and to meet cunning by cunning and deceit by deceit. Now, scrupu- 
lous honesty is found, generally, to answer better. Certainly, in the 
ld days, crime increased faster than the population. Now, it is 
rather diminishing, while population increases. 

[ cannot, for my own part, pretend to very much experience in such 
matters; but, some forty years ago, | worked for three or four years 
as amateur detective in breaking up an extensive and clever gang of 
poachers in a satisfactory manner, inasmuch as I never prosecuted or 
hurt one of them. My game-keeper was thoroughly honest, and they 
knew they could trust his word or mine. But we knew when to hold 
our tongues, while the clever poachers could not hold theirs. A 
very few pounds given to a few of them set them talking; but 
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they always found that I knew more about their proceedings th, 
they could account for, and far more than they liked. An 
credited me with almost supernatural intelligence. In truth, som 
absurdly simple accidents gave me various bits of information, o 
which I made the most, while I did not betray my ignorance wher, 
I felt it. It may be said that this was only a lucky chance; py 
such chances seem always to occur, if we carefully look out for the 
and use them. However, the poaching ceased, and for twenty yea 
no poacher ventured on my land; but I think none of them bore me 
any ill will, though I spoiled their sport. 

Perhaps it has been, in a great measure, this recollection whic! 
makes me feel so strongly that great talents are not so much need 
by policemen as strict honesty and truth, with a will to lessen crin 
quite as much for the sake of the criminal as of the honest. (/ 
course, some other requirements are necessary for one who ho; 
to rise to high rank: a carefully cultivated memory, both for faces 
and facts; the power to listen attentively and to remember, if pos 
sible, the very words used by others, combined with great caution as 
to what he himself says, as near as possible to a total absence of « 
ceit and vanity. Nothing is so dangerous as a love of boasti 
what he has done. I know nothing of American courts o! 
tice ; but in England, if a policeman (or indeed any other) is c: 
examined by a sharp and perhaps overbearing counsel, ii 
attempts to be clever, to make a repartee, or to consider wheth 
his answer wil) affect the verdict in the way he wishes, he lays hi 
self open to intense bullying. If, on the other hand, he wil! 
to be exactly like a child, and only be careful to answer each ques 
tion as simply and truthfully as possible, no cross-examination 
hurt him. In addition to—or, I may say, above all—these qual 
fications, he should have a temper well under control and sufficient 
courage to bear abuse, hard words, and even hard blows, without 
becoming angry. These are high qualities, and I often wonder t 
find them so common as they are among our police. I need hardl\ 
add that sobriety is essential. 

It used to be considered that the duties of the police should be 
restricted to the repression of crime or offences ; but my old friend, 
Gen. Cartwright,— who for many years filled the office of govern 
ment inspector of the police of more than a third part of England,— 
gave it as his opinion that the more duties there could be intrusted 
to them, the more effectually and cheaply they would be performed 
His advice has been generally adopted; and, in most counties, man) 
extra duties are allotted to them, 
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this county, besides acting as agents for the Discharged 
ers’ Aid Society, of which I have before spoken, telling them 
they can find work, and, if necessary, assisting them with 
sums of money, we have found the police of very great value in 
ing the spread of contagious cattle disease. Last year, when 
counties suffered very severely, although we had several out- 
in no case did it spread beyond the farm where it first 
red. Probably, many thousand pounds were saved by their 
(he inspection of main roads is well within their province. 


[he occasional inspection of weights and measures in shops, the 


spection of common lodging houses for the poor, the dispensing 

bread relief to vagrants (a valuable measure, as inducing the public 

to withhold careless alms), all are ably performed by the police, 

with great advantage to the public, and not only without interfering 

their duties in prevention of crime, but with positive advantage, 

esting them in the eyes of the public with the character of 

.efactors to all ranks. 

[ still, however, believe that in England, at least, the general esti- 

m of the police never has been, and is not even yet, as high as 

n now deserve ; and | feel confident that a more just appre- 

of their office would not only give them more power, but 

incite them to study still more to make themselves thoroughly 

for an office which, in proportion to the rank of its mem- 

is certainly one of the most useful and honorable in the State. 

only add a few short statistics: Our police district has an 

of 804,197 acres, and a population of 404,197 persons. The 

onsists of 312 men of all ranks, giving an average of 2,577 

es and 1,296 persons to each constable. This may enable any 

rican chief constable, who may wish it, to compare the average 
ces of the two countries. 


IX. 


Charity Organisation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY W. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 


In the papers and debates of the present Conference, there has 
been seen in discussions on prison discipline, on institutions for the 
insane, the imbecile, the orphan, etc., the working out of a genera 
law of social science,— the law that the defective classes are to be 
considered, not as objects of punishment, but of treatment; diseased 
persons to be cured, or persons in danger of disease to be protected, 
quarantined, or disinfected. This law is especially applicable to 
scientific charity; and the essentials of charity organization, which 
is based on science, are briefly these :— 

First, a trained agent,—a physician to diagnose the disease and 
prescribe an immediate remedy, or occasionally direct the patient to 
the office of a specialist; a nursery, a wood-yard, a labor bureau. 

Second, a committee of clear-headed, warm-hearted men and women, 
—a consultation of physicians carefully to consider and decide o1 
the case. 

Third, a volunteer visitor,—a trained nurse, to take the case i 
hand, and carry out the system of treatment as ordered by the 
physicians. 

Leaving metaphor, scientific charity demands: First, the most 
thorough and accurate investigation ; second, prompt and acdequat: 
relief, after very careful consultation,— relief that shall be remedia’, 
and not a cause of further pauperism; third, hearty and enti 
co-operation of every relief-giving agency, made possible, in larg 
cities, by thorough registration of every application in a central 
office ; in a small city by a thorough mutual understanding ; fourth, 
the volunteer work of friendly visitors, keeping watch over the poo! 
people to guide them and help them to self-help. 
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[hese cardinal ideas of charity organization are now so widely 
understood and accepted that it is not necessary to dwell on them 
t greater length. 

For the purposes of this report, the widest meaning has been 
tached to the term “charity organization”; and it is held to 
include all societies organized in cities and large towns, with the 

‘ct of securing the relief of the poor in such a way as to reduce, 

not increase, pauperism, and to this end accepting most of the 
eading principles just enumerated. 

In order to collect information, blanks for report were sent to 
all known charity organization societies, associated charities, and kin- 
dred societies, to all known relief societies in towns where the others 
do not exist, and to all cities of the United States having 12,000 in- 
habitants and over at the last census, addressed to such civic or 
her officers as were thought likely to help the forms to find the 
proper hands. One hundred and twenty-one such blanks were sent 

, and seventy-one answers have been received. Of these sev- 

ne, thirty-six are from societies called Associated Charities or 
Organization Societies, or by a name intentionally similar, 


fourteen are from other societies which accept most of the prin- 


s above laid down,* the remainder being from societies for relief 
purposes, with more or less crude organization, but whose methods 
jot produce data of service for this report. Of these latter, 
any have consented to act as correspondents for charity purposes 
the Charity Organization Societies; and a further list of names 
has also been secured in one hundred and two other towns and 
villages for the same purpose, making, with the charity organization 
and other societies, a complete list of one hundred and seventy 
harity correspondents in the United States. 
rhe first mentioned fifty reports have been compared and con- 
lensed, and the result is now offered to the Conference. 
lhe reporting societies are, by States, as follows: New Jersey, 
New York and Massachusetts, each six ; Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
\\linois, and Indiana, each three ; Minnesota, Tennessee, District of 
Columbia, and Kentucky, each two; and one each from Louisiana, 
Delaware, Connecticut, Lowa, California, Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Colorado, and Maine. 
Of these fifty societies, thirty-four conduct their work through a 
single office. Sixteen have district offices, and, in some cases, sub- 
ordinate district associations. Forty-six cover the whole field of 


*The decision as to which societies are organized on the principles asserted has been left to the 
nders of the reports. 


* 
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their city; and the other four, which at present cover it only par 
tially, intend in their plan to do so wholly. Twenty-four give relief 
regularly from their own funds: four do this in emergencies oyly. 
and twenty-two not at all. All, however, agree in securing relief. 
when necessary. All but eleven employ paid agents. The supply 
of volunteer workers is reported equal to the needs of the work by 
twenty-one ; not equal, by twenty-eight ; and one reports “no volun ur 
teer workers, and none needed.” ‘Twenty-four report this su pli ( 
“increasing ”’; fifteen, “ stationary” ; three, “diminishing” ; and seve 14 
make no estimate. 

With respect to co-operation of relief agencies, one society reports 
it entire in every branch of work ; twenty-five report an increasing $ 
degree ; three, stationary; and twenty-two make no estimate ; from 
which last, the conclusion is, either that the degree is diminishing, I 
and they do not like to say so, or else that they are not giving the 
subject the attention it deserves. 

To estimate co-operation more er the report is divided into 
its various forms as effected with: 1. charitable societies ; 2. charita 
ble institutions ; 3. public tundiiee: 4. churches; 5. private benefi- 
cence. The following is the result under each heading: With char 
itable societies, 6 report co-operation “ perfect ” ; 8, “full”; 5, “n: 
at all”; ro make no estimate ; the rest range from * “83 %” 1 
little thus far.” Co-operation with charitable institutions (not su 
ported by taxation): 5 report “perfect”; 6 say, “nearly all’: 6 
“none at all”; 14 make no estimate ; the others range from 8o % 
“very little.’ Co-operation with public charities,— that is, those sup- 
ported by taxation: “entire,” 13; “ nearly perfect,” 3; no estimate 
9 (which means, emphatically in this connection, “no proper attempt 
made”). The rest range from 80% to “very little.” Co-operation 
with churches : 6 say, “ perfect”; 1, “ perfect in sentiment”’; 9, “ ver 501 
good”; 7 make no estimate; 27 range fromgo % to 2%. Co-opera- 
tion with private beneficence : 3 report “perfect co-operation,” 100 “ ; 

13 say, “ good”; 12 make no estimate ; the remainder, from 80 “% to 


Oo” very 


“very little.” “Ww 
Concerning the extremely difficult and yet most necessary matter 
of registration, the very key to the entire system of co-operation, the shi 


report is the least satisfactory. It is divided, as was the previous 
subject. Registration of charitable societies: 2 claim “ 100 % ae PI 


‘none at all”; 1, 90%; 1, 60%; 4, 50%; 1, 10%; 1, “allowed Or 


* The percentages which follow are not all perfectly accurate, but are estimated so as to cony 
practically accurate information as to success or failure. 
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’, 2, “exchange information”; 1, “report and consult.” 
egistration of charitable institutions is as follows: 1, 100 % ; 
1, 10%; 1, 3%; 4, “compare and consult”; 1, “have 
d to register”; 42, “no registration.” In public charities, the 
x is a little better, yet far from good: 1o, “ register fully,” roo 
“city infirmary only”; 1, 20%; 1 “have agreed”; 3 “com- 
regularly” ; 34 make no attempt. 
church agencies for giving relief, 2 societies register 50 % ; 1, 
-1,15%31,10%32,5%31,4%; 1, “2 % actual, while 18 % 
promised ”; 1, “some have agreed ’”’; 4 “compare and consult ”’ ; 
ne at all.” It can hardly be expected that any large figures 
appear under the next heading; namely, “ Registration of 
Benevolence.” 1 says, 75 %; 1,60%; 1, 50%; 1, 20%; 


- 1, 10%; 1, “small per cent.” ; 43, “none at all.” 


it not likely that in this very small per cent. of registration lies 


et of much want of success? Here is one thing that charity 
inization sets out to accomplish ; the one thing that pre-eminently 
lishes it from old-fashioned relief methods. Every society, 
its salt, investigates and keeps records; but this plan of keep- 
records, in a central bureau, of the charities of the city is dis- 
the product of the scientific idea in charity, and a mark by 
it may be known. This gives it a recognized value, patent to 
: world, which not only private beneficence of every kind, but 
officers, are learning to use and assist. Is not a failure in this 
a surrender of the function of the society which most makes 
cessary? 
the questions relating to the status of the various societies 
individual work, a few others were added as to the condition 
cities, in the hope of eliciting some accurate data for compar- 
son in future years; and some useful results have been attained. 
\s to official out-door relief, it is reported “ increasing” in eleven 
of which one says, “ without need,” and two say, “increasing 
ig the past winter.” Six report “ stationary,” of which one says, 
“without discrimination.” Nineteen report “ diminishing,” of which 
says, “with prospect of early abolition.”” Three say, “ Dimin- 
shing on the whole, while increasing during the past year.” One 
(Brooklyn) reports out-door relief “entirely abolished”; two 
Philadelphia and New York), “almost abolished.” One (New 
‘rleans) has none to abolish. The rest make no estimate. 
Pauperism, as distinguished from mere temporary distress, gener- 
goes hand in hand with out-door relief. In reference to this, six 
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say, “pauperism is increasing”; six report “stationary,” of which 
two say, “ owing to bad system of official relief”; twenty-two repor; 
a diminishing quantity, of which one says, “very slowly”: on 
“largely”; one says, “rapidly.” One (St. Paul) says, “There js 
comparatively little pauperism.” The remainder make no estimate. 
Wayfarers’ lodges exist in sixteen cities, six being under the direct 
control of the society reporting. One city has tried the plan, and 
abandoned it as unsuccessful ; and thirty-three have none. 
Thirty-four societies report some systematic form of relic! 
employment of able-bodied men, of which sixteen are “of 
yards,” five “‘ of stone-breaking,” two “of street work,” two not sta 


eleven have “labor bureaus,” while fifteen make no attempt in that 
direction. 

Relief by employment for women is reported by thirty-four, 
which ten do it by giving “sewing” (in one case making grain-b 


three, “laundry” work; six do not state what is the nature of 
employment; fourteen have “labor bureaus ” 
attempt. 

Under the heading of Provident Schemes, eight cities report fi 
saving societies; two, provident dispensaries ; six, savings societies. 
Special forms of charitable effort have emanated in various di: 
tions from the charity organization societies. In relief work the: 
have been established “loan relief committees,” “pensions for the 
aged,” employment, laundries, wood-yards. In educational work 
there have arisen kindergartens, kitchen-gardens, sewing-schools, 
cooking classes, nursemaids’ classes, vacation schools, industrial 
schools, and a training school for nurses; in medical and kindr 
work, provident dispensaries, flower missions, diet dispensaries for 
the sick, surgical appliance committees; for children, day nurseries, 
children’s aid societies, children’s temporary home, society for pre- 
venting cruelty, children’s country week; social evenings for work- 
ing girls, Young Women’s Christian Union, tenement house work ; 
and one society reports that under its influence a number of il 

managed and useless efforts have ceased. 

The committee also invited suggestions as to the work of the 
Conference and as to co-operation between cities at a distance, 
and received some wise and useful thoughts, some of which have 
been acted upon in meetings of delegates interested in this special 
department. 

In conclusion, the committee has to say that the intentions with 
which it commenced its work have not been found quite practicable. 


; and eighteen make no 
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societies are not yet sufficiently organized for quantitative statis- 

s except as to their own labors. 
Recognizing that the functions of the Charity Organization Soci- 
; in cities are somewhat analogous to those of the State boards in 
s, as far as regards this Conference, it is hoped, in the near 
ture, that as useful and accurate reports may be presented, so that 
ve may know not only how many blind and dumb and insane we 
but also how many paupers, either occasional or systematic. 
out non-residents, we ought very soon to be able to do this 


ties where the organization is five or six years old. At any rate, 


ve ought to be able to present a candid and trustworthy statement 
sto the growth or the abatement of the evils we are working to 
ss, so as to measure the value of our methods of work. 


THE BOSTON WAYFARERS’ LODGE. 
BY T. F. RING, 


for a while, the police stations were the only asylums for the 

swarms of unemployed men who are constantly passing through the 

ind, in 1877, 55,973 men and 6,746 women received the mis- 

lodgings of a police cell in the city of Boston. 

one who has seen the way in which the poor wretches were 

together in their damp, reeking clothes, no bed but a hard 

h, no food if hungry, turned out at daybreak into the snow of a 

morning, must have felt that this method of caring for the 

tramps was utterly barbarous and heartless, and was imposing 

the pqlice a disagreeable duty, for which no pretence of accom- 

tion was made, either in the way of furnishing bedding or any 

of food. The unfortunate lodger was simply protected from 

the storm without, and often locked in the same cell that held 

drunken brawlers arrested on the streets. The policemen would 

ften pay for food for the poor, and it had become an intolerable 
task upon their time and a heavy tax upon their pockets. 

Realizing that some better system must be adopted, the City 
Council, acting under the Massachusetts Laws of 1875, chapter 
seventy, gave the Overseers of the Poor the care of this class of the 
unfortunate ; and a committee of that board, in which the writer had 
the honor of serving, was appointed to formulate a plan by which 


the evils of the tramp nuisance might be removed, and some good 
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effected for the benefit of the large number of decent, unfortunay 
wayfarers who had become, in the public mind, identified with 4 
tramp, pure and simple. 

After careful consideration of the subject, and taking the bes 
advice of those who had had practical experience in the matter, th 
committee recommended that a central lodging-house, of sufficien; 
capacity, be opened for the reception of homeless men, and that ¢! 
station-houses be used only for the safe-keeping of offenders, and 
that no more lodgers be received by the police. 

This would, in a very short time, cause the habitual vagrant to 
become well known to the superintendent of the central lodging 
house; and after a reasonable warning, if this vagrant would 
provide for himself by going to some honest labor, he could be com 
mitted to the State workhouse. 

To insure the quiet of the house, it was proposed that applicants 
for lodgings should go to the nearest police station and ask for card; 
of admission to the lodging-house. If intoxicated or noisy, the app! 
cant was to be detained in the police quarters. All others were 
furnished with cards, reading ::— 

Police Station No.... Application for Lodgings, Date ... Name 
... Age... Nativity... Residence ... Occupation. . . Officer ir 
charge, and the time, by the clock, when the card was given. ‘This 
last became necessary when, in practice, we found drunken me: 
presenting themselves for admission who had first secured cards for 
lodgings, and then been about drinking, so that they were intoxicated 
by the time they reached the house. 

Lodgers are received between seven and ten o’clock, when the 
doors are locked. We feel that such men would better be in bed 
early, and the streets are safer in consequence. Each lodger was 
at first obliged to take a comfortable warm bath before goin 
bed. Later on, a shampoo was added, and rigorously enforced. 

A metal tag, bearing a number, is given to the lodger. He hangs 
his clothes upon a hook having the same number, and is furnished 
with a clean night-shirt and ascends to one of the dormitories, 
where he sleeps upon a cot bed numbered the same as his tag. |! 
his clothes are —well, we will say troublesome, they are bundled 
into a steam boiler, at a pressure of sixty pounds, for two hours, and 
then dried out, and are more comfortable wearing for a while. 

At six o’clock in winter, and earlier in summer, the lodgers ar 
called, and, when dressed, go into the wood-yard, where wood has 
been put in regular stacks of about one foot each; and as soon a 


y 
fe) 
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e man has sawed his share of wood, or done what other work has 
en required of him, he may have a plentiful, hearty breakfast, 

eaves the yard, Usually, by nine o’clock, the lodgers are all 
away. 
fhis plan was adopted, and the house opened, in 1879. The 
1g was an old school-house, remodelled at a small cost, and 
y fitted for its new purposes. In naming the house, the Com- 
felt they had a right to assume that the applicant was a 
decent man, willing to do what work he could to earn his lodging 
and food, until he proved himself otherwise, and that we should 
not degrade him nor the city’s hospitality by giving any opprobrious 
name to the place. Our venerable chairman said, “ The poor fellows 
are but wayfarers: let the house be the Wayfarers’ Lodge.” And 
so it was named, 
What has an experience of six years taught us? 
First, that the vast majority of poor men who come to us asking 
shelter and food are worthy of being encouraged and helped. 
‘y have been docile and tractable. Coming to us foot-sore and 
, they have accepted, in quiet gratitude, the luxury of a bath 


clean bed. They have done their work, as a rule, willingly, 


left the Lodge feeling they had been treated well, and feeling, 
that no charity had been inflicted upon them; for, by their 
hey had paid for what they had received. 
to April 30, 1885, 127,084 lodgings have been given, and 
257,940 meals; and in only two, perhaps three, instances have we 
had to bring lodgers before the courts for assault on our employés, 
for refusing to work, or for destroying tools. True, there has 
n been sore provocation; but our rule to the employés of the 
lge is, never to strike a man, except to protect their own lives or 
to avoid severe bodily injury. They are to lock the offender in 
ellar, and telephone for the police, and never swear at or abuse 
y one, 
[wo causes contribute to the general quiet of the house: first, 
exclusion of drunken men, by referring all applicants to the 
police stations for admission cards; second, the regular tramp knows 
that the discipline of the house would consign him at once to prison 
tor from six months to two years, if he were openly to defy it. 
Our lodgers may roughly be grouped into five classes :— 
1. Factory operatives out of work, either on account of dull busi- 
ss or strikes, shifting across the State from Fall River and vicinity 
to the mills at Lowell, Lawrence, etc. Often, without money enough 
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to pay railroad fares, they plod along the roads, threatened with 
arrest in every country town; and, when they reach the city, the 
need a few days’ rest before it is possible for them to go further. 

2. Laborers on railways and public works, who spend their money 
as fast as they are paid off. When winter comes, they go to th 
larger cities, and trust to luck to get through until spring. 

3. Stowaways, who come over on the foreign steamers, particularly 
on cargo steamers. These are about the meanest samples we have to 
deal with. They come to us direct from the ship, black as negroes 
from the coal bunkers where they have slept, and expect to be fed 
and lodged until they can get a chance to go back to Liverpool, 
London, or Glasgow, in charge of cattle on some of the steamships. 

4. Men who have lost or spent their money with dissipated com 
pany, and who must stay with us a few days, until they can be pro- 
vided with means to reach their homes. 

5. Lastly, the genuine tramp, who hangs about the drinking 
saloons of the city and lives nobody can tell how. These come 
to the Lodge as seldom as possible, for they know they are not wel 
come, and generally present themselves on a very stormy night, when 
no one would think of refusing them shelter. 

The lodgers, as a rule, are young men, and not married. One 
hundred names, taken consecutively, give the following results as 
to age : — 

16 years, 20 to 30, 
17 30 to 40, 
18 40 to 50, 
19 50 to 60, 

60 to 70, 


The average age is a trifle over thirty years. Three nights is the 
ordinary limit for lodgers; but, under some circumstances, this 
period is considerably exceeded. 

The cost of operating the Lodge is not far from $10,000 per year, 
say $3,200 for salaries of superintendent and assistant, cook, ani 
two hired men; groceries and provisions, $4,400; fuel and gas, 
$1,200; and $1,000 for water rates, bedding, sheets, towels, night 
shirts, etc. 

The sale of kindling wood is about $20,000 per year, with a clear 
profit, annually, of $4,000 to $5,000, which is regularly paid into 
the city treasury, thus reducing the cost of the Lodge nearly one-hali. 

If the building were located on a suitable wharf, where vessels 
could discharge wood directly on our ground, and if the yard room 
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large enough so that we could employ the greater part of our 

s at sawing wood, we should save not far from $1,000 per 
ear in extra carting, and fully $1,500 per year in labor, for which 

iow pay cash. The lodgers would then earn $7,500 of the 
$10,000 needed to pay current expenses. 

During the winter months, we cannot employ half the men at 
seful labor. Some are set to work piling wood, and others to 
wing it down, to keep all hands busy; for everybody must work 

it the Lodge, no matter if the labor has no commercial value. 

: Lodge has three large dormitories, each fitted with fifty can- 

tt beds. One smaller room has ten beds, intended for the 

asional better class of applicants. 

[he whole number of lodgers in 1884 was 24,967; average per 
cht, 68. The average for the months of January, February, March, 
\pril, November, and December was 98 per night; the highest num- 

dged on one night, 170. 

Saturday nights, the house does a lively business, as no work is 

mposed for Sunday; and the tramp, anywhere near the city, tries 
to get to Boston Saturday night. Stormy nights bring in a 
ge number who cannot stay out in their customary resorts.* 

We have been very fortunate in our house superintendents, who 
ve discharged their duty faithfully, patiently, and humanely. 

[he city government has always given us what we asked for, and 

believe that, upon the whole, the Wayfarers’ Lodge has been a 

1 investment for the city of Boston. 


way of illustration, and in concluding his paper, Mr. Ring 
ve about twenty names of lodgers, with their ages, occupations, 
and the circumstances under which they were received at the Lodge. | 


Saturday free night became abused; and the average for this night rose to ninety-four 

ty-eight, the daily average for the year. New regulations, issued October 3, required 

work from 8 to 10 P.M. on Saturdays, in payment for bath, bed and breakfast. The two 
an has been in operation show a very large falling off in patronage, only thirty men 

resenting themselves for lodging on the new terms, 

r 15, 1885. 
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COMBINED EFFORTS IN CHARITY WORK. 
BY REV. E. R. DONEHOO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Charity, to be effective, must be administered with just discrim; 
nation. This problem has not been solved when plans have beep 
successfully devised for developing the benevolence of the 
public, nor when the objects of our charity have been discovered 
and relieved. Without thorough systematized effort, the benevolent 
intentions of those who joyfully respond to their noblest impulses 
only result in fostering and increasing the evils which they would 
desire to mitigate. Whenever individuals or societies undertak 
minister to the wants of the needy in any particular community, 
without interchanging information, but by concealing their trans- 
actions one from another, they are simply conspiring to increase 


mendicity in its most despicable forms. With the rapid growth of 
our population, it becomes the urgent duty of all who are in any way 
interested in dealing with the dependent to combine together, for 
their own mutual protection, and as well for that of society at large, 


against the impositions of those who would practise upon the gen- 
erosity of their fellow-men. So long as our churches, guilds, 
societies, benevolent orders, and private individuals insist upo 
their own separate ways of working, while refusing, through mistaken 
delicacy toward the objects of their benefactions, to make known 
and compare one with another what they have done, their efforts 
will prove worse than useless. Better for society that the deserving 
poor should be left to struggle on in their misery, and that the 
unworthy be allowed the privilege of starving, than that the vicious 
methods of dealing with the poor as practised in other days should 
be suffered to continue with all deplorable consequences, whicli are 
so palpable to every student of social science. What is true 

regard to unsystematized charity in any particular locality is als 
applicable to our cities at large. Until all the cities and towns and 
communities in this land combine together in mutual and uniform 
efforts to abate the evils of mendicancy, as they present themselves 
to us at this time, the most perfect organization in any one or al! 

them, acting independently, will fail of success. The workers in this 
sacred cause of humanity throughout the length and breadth of this 
broad land must clasp hands and combine in counsel and in purpose, 
if they would serve their day and generation with acceptance, and 
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eet the grave responsibilities which devolve upon them. The 
tiveness of the plan of charitable relief, as adopted in Phila- 
hia or New York or Chicago, is, in a measure, dependent on 
measures adopted and put into effect in Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
jew Orleans. The workers in each of these cities may con- 


] 


ly esteem their methods as the most practical on all accounts, 


| may be impelled to criticise the plans employed by their less 


rhtened and progressive neighbors in other cities; yet, notwith- 
nding all this, the necessity for combined work with those who 
not attained to our knowledge and light still presses upon us. 
by correspondence and acquaintance and the cultivation of 
lly intercourse, we can avail ourselves of the advantages of 
ir machinery and personal assistance in many an emergency which 
arise, we may also be enabled to show them the superiority of 
r methods, and gradually lead them to a more uniform and method- 

| system of administering their charities. 
In this and in previous Conferences, that miserable pest of our 
modern civilization, the omnipresent tramp, has been discussed from 
irious stand-points, but always to his discredit. These vampires 
10 prey persistently upon our social system, and who manage to 
subsist despite the efforts of sociologists and legislators and magis- 
tes to suppress them, continue to traverse the land back and 
th and up and down, robbing and begging, bullying and cringing, 
ypportunity affords or necessity suggests. In addition to these 
ious characters, who travel singly and in companies as their 
sweet wills may suggest, the workers in charitable relief in all our 
ire confronted with the family tramps, who manage to eke 
in existence by shifting their local habitat as often as the 
very of their real character and purposes renders such removal 
cessary. From district to district and ward to ward, they move 
toiling not nor spinning, yet thriving on the generosities 
» who vainly imagine that they are doing true works of charity 
mercy. When all resources fail them in one city, they are 


} 
| 


«1 by the poor authorities to another city, there to pursue 
r avocations with renewed zeal. What our societies need, to 
rotect themselves against these and kindred evils, is a full and 
curate interchange of information, such as will thoroughly suppress 
se family tramps, by rendering their removal from city to city 
unproductive. 
If the object of this Conference of Charities is to bring into 
mmunication all who are interested in these social questions, for 
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the purpose of consulting and of devising methods for the amelio 
ration of the conditions of the needy and dependent throughout oy, 
land, it does seem to be a matter of primary importance that we do 
not allow years to slip by in merely discussing that peculiar metho 
of administering charity which is commonly designated as “ Chari 
Organization,” noble and practical as I conceive it to be, until we 
have, first of all, made thorough effort to bring together the var 
associations and relief societies, as at present constituted, for work 
in all the cities of this nation. Each city presents pecul 
phases of want, and each requires peculiar methods of treatments, 
Methods which may prove perfectly effective in one city may noj 
prove so in another. In every city of our country there are wise 
and good men and women who are deeply interested in doing what 
they can for their fellow-men, and solicitous to learn the most 
practical ways for discharging their trusts. We need to bring 
these societies —call them by what name you please — into a fa) 
more intimate correspondence than has yet been effected, or even 
attempted, by former Conferences. It will be time enough to decide 
what special plan most commends itself to our enlightened judgment 
when this end has been attained. With no thought of reflecting 
upon those who have been forward in urging their peculiar systen 
of charitable relief upon the attention of this Conference, it d 
seem unwise, on all accounts, either to wave off any of the societies 
engaged in a work which is very near to the great heart of humanity, 
or even allow it to stand off, merely because it has not as yet dis- 
covered the perfection of the plan which we, by our superior wisdom 
and toil, have elaborated. Ought not our Standing Committee, o: 
this special work of charity in cities, to make it the great object 
in the coming year to bring the recognized societies of all our cities 
to understand and appreciate the importance of concerted action 
on all the great questions which confront us as workers in the caus 
of charity and humanity ? 
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ORGANIZED CHARITIES. 
BY REV. C. G. TRUSDELL, 


COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


nderstand by the term “ Organized Charities,” not the mission 
particular society which has recently adopted this or a similar 
is its name, but the necessity and form for an organized society 
the purpose of the administration of charity as against indiscrimi- 
imsgiving. If I am correct, then it is a very old thing under 
name. It has occupied the minds of the best men and women 
ery land and age, time out of mind; but their views and methods 
been as varied as the circumstances of time and place, and as 
us as the ills which afflict humanity. In our time, it has 
me crystallized and condensed into this question; namely, how 
lo the most good for the unfortunate and dependent or defective 
asses without injuring them or society. 

[his embraces all charitable and reformatory institutions and 
york, and is thee great question of the age, which it is the mission of 
his Convention to solve. 

In the discussion of this question, we encounter a great variety of 

ions and measures, all more or less good and useful. All who 

e given much thought to any phase of this question, or have had 

experience in practical work, are acquainted with its dif- 
ies, are painfully sensible of coming far short of their ideal, and 

w how impossible it is for any one form of organization to 
mbrace all departments of charity work or to be perfectly adapted 

| places and circumstances. 


—_? 


| wish not to antagonize any person who is trying to work out this 
\blem, nor any methods by which he is seeking to reach this result. 
‘here are a great many institutions and societies in existence for 
pecial work, and their ames usually indicate the class of work they 
re trying to do. This is of considerable importance. The name 
ught to indicate, if it does not fully describe, the thing ; and the 
greater the interests involved, and the greater the liability to misap- 
prehension, the greater the necessity of choosing a name that will 
id all ambiguity and express, as far as possible, the nature and 
ions of the thing intended. When we talk of “charity organi- 

” or of “organized charities,” or “associated charities,” all of 

ich terms seem to be used synonymously, as describing a particu- 
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lar society, I am embarrassed to know just what they mean. 
name may imply too much or too little, and might mislead the 
uninitiated. 

As to the thing, I most heartily approve and commend the greate; 
part of it, as I understand it, as being the only efficient agency | 
the administration of charity in cities. As to its methods, th y are 
certainly to be accepted, subject to local modifications. As to its 
compass, there is sometimes danger in attempting too much, and so 
failing to accomplish the most important results which might other. 
wise be certainly reached. I am interested in every movement that 
promises greater efficiency and economy in providing for the wants 
of the poor and the improvement of their condition by placing them 
above the need of help. I would be glad to see a society organized 
for this purpose in every city of 5,000 population, because in every 
city of that size there are some unfortunate people who, in cert tin 
emergencies, need some kind and measure of relief. There are also, 
in every such city, some impostors and would-be paupers who seek to 
live upon charity, who are utterly unworthy of sympathy or aid. The 
larger the city, the greater the number of both of these,classes ; and 
there is danger of the one being neglected and of the other imposing 
upon the kind-hearted and liberal. The one may suffer and die in 
the midst of plenty, surrounded by kind people who would be glad t 
aid them ; and the other may fatten and ripen into the expert fraud 
and dead-beat upon the credulity and charity, falsely so called, 
those who would ratlrer-be imposed upon than take the trouble to 
investigate. 

How can the first most desirable object be secured,— namely, the 
timely and proper relief of the worthy? And how can the profes- 
sional beggar and impostor be defeated and exposed? Certainly in 
no other way than by a society organized for that purpose. By such 
an organization only can all proper work be accomplished and all 
fraud prevented. Therefore, all who desire the best interests of 
society should co-operate with such an organization, and cheerfull) 
furnish the means to carry on its work, and refer all applicants 
to it. 

In some small cities, ome such society can do all the charity work 
of every kind necessary to be done. In larger cities, it will requir 
more than one; and other societies and institutions, perhaps five, 
ten, or twenty or more, are needed for special work, as hospitals, 
homes, asylums, refuges, nurseries, employment bureaus, kinder- 
gartens, and the like. None of these can do more than its own 
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special work. Hence there is needed in every city, however numer- 
ous and varied the other charities may be, a society for the general 
caring for such of the poor as are not embraced in any of 
though much of the work that will incidentally come to this 
‘ty can better be done through some of the other institutions. 
is necessary, therefore, that this society should be on fraternal 
rms with all, and that all should freely interchange views and 
y offices. I believe that, as a rule, the less complicated the 
machinery, the less friction in running it and the greater the results. 
[his is certainly true in all charity work. I would give everything 
a fair trial that promises to reduce the sum of human wretchedness 
and to uplift humanity, but I think that the greatest success is to 
be realized by a society having one direct object and as little ma- 
chinery as possible. 
[ have frequently been consulted by persons proposing to organize 
such a society as to the best form of organization. I have been 
mmpelled to answer, I don’t know what may be the best form, but I 
rive the best form I know. I will give it to you in the form of an 
imaginary letter, which is very similar to those I occasionally 


desire to organize some sort of a society in our city for the 


provement of the condition of the poor. How shall we proceed ? 
Please answer the following questions: 1. Who or how many shall 
compose such society? 2. What shall we call it? 3. How shall it 
be managed? 4. What shall it undertake to do? 5. Who shall run 
6. How shall the funds be raised and disbursed? 7. Shall we 
have paid or volunteer visitors ? ” 
1. Who shall compose sucha society? ‘There is and ought to be no 
ereotyped plan of organization and no inflexible rules. Experi- 
nce must be the principal teacher, and that will soon enable any 


society to restrict or enlarge its work. In general, we would sug- 
gest briefly, in answer to the inquiry as to how many shall compose 
such society, “All whom you can enlist who will give it strength 
nd character.” There is not much danger of having too many of 
the right kind of either men or women. But there is a point to be 
onsidered here. Every person who contributes to its funds ought 

be recognized as a member of the society, and entitled to vote 
r its officers at the annual meetings. We sometimes have trouble 
in this country on account of too liberal suffrage. You cannot afford 


to be as liberal as the Government, or you might experience disaster 


z 


lor reasons obvious. I would not invite contributions from persons 
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who would be no credit to the society or with whom I would not 
willing to meet in other walks of life. 

2. “What shall we call it?” As everything must have a name 
which it shall be known to the public, the name ought to indicate 
and describe the thing as nearly as possible. Why not cad// it wat it 
és? Itis not achurch or club or court. Itis not a bank or school 
or factory. It is not a missionary or detective or policeman. [t js 
a society for the care and relief of the distressed for whom no othe 
provision is made. Why not call it what it is? — namely, “A friend 
in need,” or “A helping hand,” or “ Relief and aid,” or, if you like 
it better, a “Provident” society, though this last does not express 
the idea as well as some of the others; but do not call it “ Charity 
organization society” or an “organized charity,” unless there are no 
other organized charities in the city, for the others might consider it 
an impertinence and a reflection upon them that they are not 
organized. 

3. “How shall it be managed?” By a board of managers o1 
directors, composed of as many wise and prudent men or women as 
you please ; but be sure and have them persons of well-known public 
spirit and business ability and integrity, for it is a society for dusines: 
and not for pleasure or personal profit, and it is to handle othe: 
people’s money. Then let them manage it just as they would an) 
other important trust committed to them, with a view to the greatest 
usefulness and economy. In order to do this, they will give it tim 
and thought: they will reject all that can hinder, and accept, from 
every quarter, all that can strengthen and increase its power. 

All charity has its origin in sentiment. Some person or persons 
recognize the existence in their community of the unfortunate and 
dependent classes who need help of some kind, and they determin: 
to do what they can to meet this demand; but, when it comes to the 
practical application of the best means to help them, there must be 
no sentiment in it. We have altogether too much gush and seni 
ment in the administration of charity and too little common sens 
and business principle. The unfortunate and needy are 
helped, not ruined ; and society is to be protected, not pauperized. 
These two things are to be constantly kept in mind by every individ 
ual and society that undertakes this work. 

4. “ What shall it undertake to do?” If there is no special work 
for you to do, do not organize ; and, if there is, then do the work for 
which you organize. If some society is doing the work you would 
like to do, or if you think it is not doing all that might be done, 
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in and help it. Give it the benefit of your superior wisdom, but 
‘t organize another society to supplant it and so increase the 
y, and burden the public and lead to confusion worse con- 
inded. Do not imagine that you can correct all the evils in 
society, and do all the work required, or you will be likely to fail of 
everything ; but select something that needs to be done, and do it. 
If it is to help the needy, to relieve the suffering, to succor the dis- 
sed, you will make that your first and leading, if not your only 
Of course, you will thoroughly and promptly and kindly in- 

ivate all cases, and register the result for future reference and 


the information of any who, for any reason, may wish to in- 


nit 
it 


concerning any case. You will resist, if not punish, all 
pts at fraud; you will consult all sources of information and 
idopt all means to the end proposed; you will refer applicants to 
ther appropriate sources of relief, if they are not proper subjects for 
your society ; you will advise, warn, encourage, sympathize with, and 


lp, as may be necessary, all who come within the sphere of your 


) 


5. ‘ Who shall run it?” Any capable man or woman who can be 


ired for that purpose should be employed as superintendent or 

t, for such portion of his or her time as may be necessary and on 

ch terms as can be agreed upon, under the direction of the board 
of managers or directors. 

6. “ How shall its funds be raised and disbursed?” ‘The raising of 

funds is the easiest part of it. If your society is needed, the 
will understand that necessity, and will cheerfully supply the 
necessary funds ; or, if information is needed, there are well-known 
hods of imparting it. The disbursement will be governed by 
circumstances, and according to the judgment of the board. 

7. “ Shall we have paid or volunteer visitors, and how many?” If 
capable volunteer visitors can be had, who will do the work promptly 

well, of course economy would decide in their favor; but, if 

y cannot be had, then you must have paid visitors, and enough of 

m to do the work. 

This closes the correspondence ; and now perhaps you are ready to 
ask, Are there any such societies? 1 answer, Certainly,— many of them. 
here are societies organized on this plan in several cities. Some of 
them have been in successful operation for many years. They have 
done their work as best they could, under the circumstances, with the 
light and means at their disposal ; possibly not always in the most 
effective and economical manner, but always being capable of learn. 
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ing and improving by experience. I will speak particularly of one 
with which I have had the honor of being connected for the |ast 
thirteen years as superintendent, and which has in that time dis- 
bursed over $6,000,000 in cash, besides half as much more in 
and other forms of relief. The Chicago Relief and Aid Society was 
incorporated in 1857 by special act of the legislature of the State 
Illinois, and did such work and in such a manner as the Board 
Directors thought wise, until the great fire of 1871 swept away $2 
000,000 worth of property, and threw one hundred thousand peop| 
in the street. In this great emergency, the city authorities of 
Chicago invited this society to undertake the work of providing fo 
this multitude, and disbursing the funds which the spontaneous 
sympathy of the civilized world was sending to our mayor by 
millions. ‘The manner in which that work was done is now history, 
and need not be enlarged upon here. It was not ordinary charity 
work, however. The classes of people embraced were not paupers 
or to be numbered among the dependent classes. It was simply a 
great calamity met by the marvellous liberality of all lands and 
applied by special measures. Since that trust was discharged, th 
society has been limited to its original line and methods of work, 
with this exception; namely, having disbursed a large amount of 
money to charitable institutions which were crippled by the calamity, 
the society is accorded certain rights and privileges in these institu. 
tions which we find very valuable, as it enables us to do much of our 
work through them. 

The Chicago Relief and Aid Society has for a quarter of a century 
been doing effective work on this tine so successfully that I hesitat 
not to say that no city of the same size provides for its poor at so 
small a cost or has a less percentage of pauperism ; while, as to its 
street beggars, it has less in proportion to its population than any 
city in the world. 

I have no doubt that many societies exist in other cities, under 
a variety of names, that are doing the same work for their respective 
localities, just as effectively as it has been done in Chicago. 

My theory and experience are that there should be one independent 
society, and only one, in every city to co-operate with the country 
authorities, each to give in proper cases only what the other does not. 
I do not believe that there is any city where one such society cannot 
do all the work. If in any city where there are several societies the) 
will consolidate, they will need no supervising society. If the mult 
plication of aid societies in any city is allowed, then the existence ot 
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some acknowledged central authority may be useful ; but when there 
but one, and that one is doing its appropriate work, no other is 
eded. 

[It is hardly necessary to qualify this statement by reference to the 
St. Vincent de Paul Societies, which are to be found in every city, or 
he aid societies in many churches, or the societies in operation for 

cial nationalities and fraternities. These are very numerous, but 

-d in their operations ; and the measure of relief given is very 
ll. They help rather than embarrass, if a good understanding is 
maintained with them. 

[ have but a word to add; and that is that the Chicago Relief and 
\id Society is not my system: I did not create it. One of the ablest 
iwyers—a distinguished philanthropist—drew the bill for its 

iter. The Board of Directors, composed of a large number of 

best business men in Chicago, worked it for several years, up to 
time of the great fire in 1871. That emergency required a 


vely increased board and a division of the work into several 


urtments, with appropriate committees over each. They em- 
yed hundreds of visitors, both men and women,— some volunteers 
1 some paid. The board gave their entire time, and came in 
rsonal contact with thousands upon thousands of applicants of 
‘ry grade and for all imaginable things. ‘They had opportunities to 
dy this whole question, such as no body of men ever had before ; 
nd they evolved out of their experience the present perfected system 
vhich has been in practical operation for thirteen years. 
lhe society owns the building known as Relief Block, a five-story 
ick 30 x 8o feet, fitted up for offices to accommodate the various 
departments of the work, with directors’ rooms, which are open for 
free use of all societies to hold their meetings there. At first, 
we gave offices free to the United Hebrew Relief Society, the Ger- 
man Society, or Deutsche Gesellschaft, the Woman’s Christian Union, 
a free employment bureau for men, and an employment office for 
women; also, desk room for the secretaries or agents of any other 
societies who wished it. After a few years, this was abandoned, as 
most of these societies preferred quarters elsewhere, as being in their 
estimation better adapted for their work, and the facilities for co- 
operation quite as effective. We have experimented with wood-yards, 
free lodging-houses, and various other things, but have discontinued 
them. We do not now undertake to do anything whatever for able- 
bodied single men or women beyond temporary lodgings and a meal 


or two and a reference to appropriate channels for employment. We 
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have come to the conclusion that, if we look after the sick, aged, and 
infirm, and men with large families who are temporarily disabled. 
and widows and deserted women with families, that single able. 
bodied people should be thrown upon their own resources, and take 
the consequences. All cases of permanent disability or chronj 
pauperism we refer to the county authorities. 


THE RELATIONS OF ORGANIZED CHARITY To 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RELIEF. 


BY JAMES W. WALK, M.D., 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY. 


By “Public Relief” I understand relief given to the poor out 
of funds raised by taxation or, as it is well named in England, “ poor- 
law relief.” This is either out-door, ze, granted to paupers domi- 
ciled at their own homes, or in-door, granted to paupers in poor- 
houses. 

In relation to these forms of poor-law relief, a charity organization 


society may act in one of three ways :— 

1. As a co-operating agency, 

2. As a partial substitute. 

3. As a complete substitute. 

The first of these positions is occupied by the London society, 
and by most of those in this country. Under this plan, the society 
endeavors to utilize the public bounty by referring to its almoners 
and sending to its institutions those applicants for aid who appear 
most likely to be benefited and least likely to be injured by relief in 
this form. ‘These, generally speaking, are the chronic cases,— help- 
less by reason of advanced age, incurably diseased or incurably 
pauperized. Hopeful cases are usually managed by the society with- 
out an appeal to the poor-law. The society also endeavors, by its 
investigations and registration, to guard the almoners of public relief 
against imposition. 

The second position is that held by a few American charity organ- 
ization societies, which have assumed part of the functions heretofore 
performed by the poor-law authorities, have secured the abolition 
of out-door relief, and have themselves undertaken the task of either 
finding or furnishing all the relief necessary for the out-door poor. 

Under this plan, the society continues to use the poorhouse for 
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incurable cases as cannot be provided for elsewhere, and con- 
; to invoke the legal powers of the poor-law guardians in 
‘ters relating to settlement, desertion, and illegitimacy; but, aside 
these, it boldly shoulders the burden of the pauperism which 
ists in the community, and calls aloud to church and synagogue 
nd meeting-house, to asylums and hospitals and guilds, to all 
ent associations, and to every good man and every good 
to come up and help in the necessary work of stamping 
uperism, in the noble work of befriending the poor. 
(he third case is that in which organized charity wholly supplants 
or-law system, and undertakes to secure proper provision for 
: dependent class, whether out-door or in-door, through the utiliza- 
ind amplification of private charity. I am not aware that any 
organization society has as yet occupied this advanced 
1; but I think it is the goal toward which our present move- 
tends, and that the abolition of out-door relief is a long stage 
: journey. 
ybvious consequence of the discontinuance of poor-law relief 
be a very large saving in the public expenditure, and a conse- 
ent reduction of taxation. This should be a sufficient recommen- 
yn, provided it can be shown that there are other sources from 
h the necessary relief can be procured, if the poor-tax be dis- 
tinued. 
In speaking to the National Conference at Louisville, I expressed 
ypinion that “there exists no community in the United States 
vhere there is not enough money in the hands of benevolent citi- 
ns, and enough philanthropy in their hearts, to care for all the 
digent within its bounds.”” The labor and study of the two years 
which have elapsed since then have not altered that conviction. 
[ admit that the practicability of so great change as is involved in 
substitution of private charity for public relief can be shown 


ily by the crucial test of experience. That experience is not yet 


vailable; but, as a contribution to the study of this question, I 
beg to lay before the Conference some statistics on the subject of 
the administration of poor-law relief taken from the official records 
of the city of Philadelphia. 
During the five years 1875-79 inclusive, the total appropriations 
for the support of the poor were $2,642,799.89, of which $2,272,- 
; was for in-door relief, and $370,100.86 was for the out-door 
oor. At the end of that period, out-door relief, except the item 


tor medicine and medical attendance, was abolished. During the 
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succeeding five years, 1880-84, the total appropriations were $1.98; 
187.95, of which $1,951,247.95 was charged to in-door relief, 
$29,940.00 to out-door relief, which was exclusively medical. 
paring these two periods, we see that the change in system saved to 
the city in five years upon out-door relief $340,160.86, and at ¢! 
same time $321,451.08 upon in-door relief, or the enormous total 
$661,611.94. It thus appears that the abolition of out-door relie! 
instead of increasing the expenditure for in-door relief, as the ad 
cates of out-door relief claim, has actually operated to diminish it. 

The great cities of the United States can do without p 
relief. It is based upon a false principle, and its effects have be 
injurious. I hope the time is not far distant when it will be su 
planted by organized charity ; for, when we shall have cut off poo 
law relief, we shall have cut the tap-root of the noxious tree of 
pauperism. 

What are the duties of organized charity to private relief? First, 
and pre-eminent, is organization. The field to be covered must | 
carefully studied, so that we may know just what work there is to do, 
Then the charitable agencies must be studied, so that we may know 
what workers there are ; and then begins the labor of organization. 

There is no work to be done in a civilized community whic! 
requires readier tact, greater patience, more persistency, than jus 
this work of organizing the charities. It is the hardest task befor 
us, and yet it can be done. The object in view is to have the who! 
territory of the city, in which we labor, efficiently supervised, so that 
a case of distress, no matter where it occurs, comes within 
province of some one whose bounden and particular duty it is to 
provide for it. If relief societies already in existence can be induced 
to divide the territory among them so that each has definite bound 
aries within which to work, it is the best plan; but, if this cam 
be done, new agencies must be created. A sine gua non to eflicient 
work is the covering of the whole territory. 

I regard the doing of actual relief work as a drawback in a charit 
organization society, tending greatly to obscure its real character and 
to hinder its progress. Several of the largest American societies, 
following the lead of the parent London organization, have incor- 
porated the relief-giving feature; and some of them are now s 
situated that it seems impracticable to abandon it. Dangerous as 
direct relief-work is, it is sometimes the less of two evils. Organized 
charity is recommended to the community as a method by which 
the poor can be helped without degrading them. Its promoters 
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to turn the charitable impulse of the benevolent out of the 
ruts into better channels. Unless these better channels are 
led, our profession is mere pretence, and our scheme a delusion. 
If a society undertakes the work of organizing charitable relief in 
city, it must see to it that such relief is brought within the reach of 
case of distress occurring in that city, and, if existing relief 
ations cannot be so enlightened and liberalized as to do the 
the charity organization society must supply the deficiency, 

if this course compels it to grant relief from its own funds. 
ut when a charity organization society has mapped out its terri- 
y, and secured the operation of responsible relieving agencies 
in every district, its responsibility is by no means at an end, The 
‘lief-giving agencies must be watched and encouraged and educated. 
‘here are two characteristics of good relief work which are often 
lost sight of, not only among the old societies, but among the advo- 
cates of organized charity. These are: 1. Promptness; 2. Ade- 


Promptness is essential. zs dat gui citd dat is peculiarly true 
n the relief of distress. A family actually destitute of the neces- 
saries of life should be helped, ordinarily, within twelve hours after 

application, and inside of twenty-four hours, without exception. 

‘he machinery of decision committees and conferences works too 

ly to accomplish this, and authority must be conferred upon 

he society’s officials to secure immediate relief for these emergency 

Not only is this promptness a part of our duty to the poor, 

is a most efficient means of conciliating the favor of the 
community. 

‘lief must be adequate. As long as we give to a man, wholly 

iependent upon charity, only one-quarter or one-half of what is 

essary to his maintenance, our niggardliness compels him to 

very begging which we so constantly condemn. Until charitable 

ple are emancipated from the wretched system of doles, little true 

gress can be expected. Suppose I have here a burden weighing 

‘hundred pounds, and I set about organizing a company to lift it. 

Provident Society comes and lifts a hundred pounds, and the 
irch Dorcas Society lifts a hundred pounds, the Benevolent Mis- 
lifts another hundred pounds, and the Poor Man’s Friend 
ty lifts another hundred pounds. Is the burden lifted? Not 

ll. The force is only four-fifths of the work to be done. The 
iden may be pushed around and tumbled over; but it is not 
lifted till some one else steps in, and supplies the lacking hundred 
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pounds of force. So relief, to be efficient, must be adequate ; and 
yet we hear of societies professing to take care of the poor, which 
never give fuel and food to the same family,—as though poor 
people could eat their coal and burn their groceries ! 

Let us deal with this question in a business-like way. 
put a poor family’s needs and resources into the form of a ledge: 
account: on one side, all the mcome from members who are at work 
and from other legitimate sources; on the other, rent, food, fuel, 
clothing, all the absolutely necessary expenditures; and, when we 
have added up the two sides of this account and struck a balance, 
that balance is the amount necessary to be supplied by charity, and, 
until we see that it is supplied, it is mockery for us to tell the poor 
people that they must not beg. Such I conceive to be the duties 
of organized charity in relation to private relief. 

I am not unmindful that this movement has other and higher 
objects,— to lift up, to educate, to inspire, 


“To guide and lead to better ways, 
To nobler purpose, higher aims.” 


The discussion of such themes does not fall within the scope of 


this paper; but I most earnestly ask you to remember that this 
higher work must be built upon the lower, and that, however impor- 
tant and attractive, it must not be allowed to engross our attention 
to the neglect of that which is the very foundation of our work,— the 
organization and maintenance of a prompt and discriminating admin- 
istration of adequate charitable relief. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN CHARITY. 
BY OSCAR C. McCULLOCH, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


You remember the lame man who lay at the beautiful gate of the 
temple asking alms? To him, alms meant food, shelter, a man to 
bring him to the temple and take him home again. He had no 
conception of other help than this. “Silver and gold have I none,” 
— his heart sank,— “ but such as I have give I thee. In the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” Here was personal charity,— 
help to stand on his feet again, to become a self-helpful man. 
“Such as I have,” — not money, not influence, but that peculiar and 
personal gift of sympathy, hope, courage, counsel, with which every 
heart is rich. 
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nd over against this “such as I have” is a “such as I need.” 
ch person is individual in his needs. Why did the man sit 
gate? Because he was lame. What he needed chiefly was 
f his lameness. Over against the beautiful gate of our modern 
ition sit all manner of impotent folk, each with a personal 
peculiar need. When some strong soul with its “such as I 
’ meets this suffering soul with its “such as I need,” then we 
: the charity that is personal and that is helpful. 
(he personal element in charity is the touch of soul to soul, the 
v of hope to the heart ‘exhausted of hope, of courage to the heart 
leted of courage. ‘The staff even of a prophet was worth nothing 
to the son of the Shunamite. But the prophet “lay upon the child, 
and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and 
iis hands upon his hands; and he stretched himself upon the child, 
and the flesh of the child waxed warm.” 
[he organization of charity in cities is no longer an experiment. 
It has given a reason for its existence. It is the scientific method 
applied to the social suffering in our towns and cities. What this 
Conference is to the country at large, what the State Boards of 
Charities are to the States, that this new movement, in co-ordinating 
their charitable and moral forces, is to the cities. 
The ultimate object of this organized movement is to reach the in- 
idual. While, for purposes of investigation and control of causes, 
eals with classes, yet its thought is to reach the individual man. 
In its thought, its responsibility is to the worthy and to the unworthy. 
That a man is a tramp, or a woman a chronic beggar, does not 
absolve us from our duty. To heal this sick one, to protect this 
weak one, to restore this vicious one, is the thing we have to do, 
Thus, its broad object is restoration,—not detection of impostors, 
not relief; the putting on his feet again him who has fallen out 
by the way, who “ flounders in shallows and in miseries.” 
On its way to this end, it registers all relief and all applicants 


for relief; it warns the public against indiscriminate charity; it 


sees to it that every needy person is‘relieved. But its eye is fixed on 
the uplifting of the individual. To this end, its machinery, so called, 
is related. But the machinery is not the end. It is but a means, 
Organized effort is necessary, but only because we gain multiplied 
wer and variety of agency by it. If the ideal were realized, we 
nay suppose that an accurate census would be had of the dependent 
and delinquent in our cities ; a careful classification would be made 
of all its disturbed and troubled and threatening classes ; instant 
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and adequate relief would be furnished every one in real need 
every church and charitable society would be in hearty co-operation: 
the great causes which make for social suffering would be defined, 
and such as are preventable controlled. Still, with all this perfec 
knowledge and system, it might lack one thing,—the personal ele. 
ment in charity. It might be, after all, but a gigantic institution, ay 
immense society, with all the evils incident to such. In it, the 
individual would be lost, whether the individual worker or the ind) 
vidyal sufferer. 

I think that the tendency of all organized charity is in this direc- 
tion. The history of our efforts indicates this. We ask the people 
to cease giving indiscriminately, to refuse the tramp or the street 
beggar. They do so; but, ultimately, they learn the lesson so well 
that they cease all personal charity. They are glad to throw off al! 
responsibility for the social care of the poor. Their yearly subscrip- 
tion measures their sense of duty. “Am I my brother’s keeper? 
Certainly not. I give my money to this charity society.” Thus, 
charity tends to become what Milton described ordinary religion 
to be,— “a dividual movable.” “TI will give you ten dollars a year 
you must take from me all responsibility for my weak and erring 
brother.” 

Again, we have all found that the circle of workers gradually 
narrows. The men are busy, and leave it to the women. The 
women are busy, and leave it to the visitor, to the secretary or 
superintendent. In such a case, the society does its work apparent! 
well; but the soul of it is gone. It is now an institution. Could the 
idea of volunteer visitors be perfectly carried out, this tendency 
would be counteracted. But to organize and to interest these visi- 
tors is the most difficult work we have to do. It is only here and 
there that they are effective. Happy that society which has found 
a few even who have penetrated to the meaning of the legend, * No! 
alms, but a friend”! 

“Tt strikes me,” says Ellice Hopkins, “that we have introduced 
modern improvements into the parable of the Good Samaritan. The 
Good Samaritan has no need to get off his beast nowadays, and go 
to the wounded man; least of all, to go to the sensational lengti 
of giving up his own beast to him, and himself trudging laboriously 
on foot. He contents himself with the reflection that the inn is close 
by, where he can get attended to, and that it is his own fault if he 
doesn’t go to it. He needn’t trouble himself any longer with the 
question whether, as he is half dead, he isn’t too far gone to care, 0 
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there if he did care, but rides on with the comfortable reflec- 
that so much is being done for people of his class.” 

But let us keep to the old version of the parable. The Good 

‘aritan stands out as the one bright example of the personal ele- 

n charity. The man lying there was his personal care. He is 

to leave him until he is on his feet. He is ministered to 


1 


the remedies needed,— wine for strength and oil for healing. 

not do to leave him here to the mercies of the next chance 
r-by: he lifts him upon his beast. At the inn, he remembers 
it may be a long, tedious case of sickness, and arranges for his 


re during his absence. He will come again that way to inquire for 

,, and will be responsible for all expenses. So his personal care 

the man until his complete recovery. He has done more 

than give alms: he is a friend. We are never to be satisfied in our 

work until every person needing aid of any kind is put under the 
care of some strong, true, hopeful friend. 

But is charity organization necessary to all this? Certainly. 
When the bad combine, the good must associate. Association gives 
multiplied power and variety. We search out the cause we know 

Organized charity distinguishes the mass of the poor into 
individuals, reveals both the causes that have acted as masses upon 
whole, and the special and individual causes. Each person who 
s out by the way has a personal history, is ignorant, is unfort- 
unate, has had special reason for its present condition. 


} 


If it be recognized that in this organization of charities we seek 
ultimately to develop the varied powers of those who undertake 


+ 


charitable work, to create in them a feeling of personal responsibility 
for their neighbor, and to put into their care some one of the mass 
is in need, then the question comes, By what methods shall we 


‘here can be no personal charity without reverence for human 
»as such. We all can bear testimony to the unexpected revela- 
tions of the seemingly worst people,— some capacity for self-sacrifice, 
me tenderness, something that shows the presence of a nature 
whose divinity is only obscured, not extinguished. 
“Slowly along the crowded street I go, 
Scanning with reverent look each passer’s face, 
Seeking, and not in vain, in each to trace 
The primal soul, of which he is the show.” 
“Slumming” has become fashionable in London: the Prince of 
Wales and others go among the poor. But this is only a momentary 
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interest. Out of it comes no good. They who do it pity for the 
moment, and then forget. Such belong to 


“The sluggard pity’s vision-weaving tribe. 
Who weep at wretchedness, and scorn the wretched, 
Nursing in some delightful solitude 
Their dainty loves and sickly sympathies.” 


We are to keep in mind Mrs. Pardiggle, and not intrude upon the 
poor with suggestions which, however well meant, may be unwe! 
come. The handkerchief which gentle Esther Summerson laid on 
the face of the dead baby was the delicate courtesy of a heart which 
was full of sympathy. 

“We have no right,” says Sir Walter Scott, “even with the best 
intentions, to intrude upon the poor.” Each poor man’s hous 
his castle. Each suffering heart knows its own bitterness. en 
think of that exquisite delicacy of Jesus, who would not look up 
when they brought the woman before him. He suffered for her and 
with her. We can do nothing, unless we see, as he saw, the divine 
humanity in each one,— broken, disfigured, deformed, all but oblit- 
erated. This, and this only, gives the impulse to personal charity. 
It is this insight into, and respect for, human personality that give 
power to the stories of Dickens, Hugo, and Bret Harte. Let us 
approach them with respect and human interest. Raphael could se 
in the face of a Roman contadina the divine motherhood of Mary. 

If we keep in mind the “such as I have” of each human soul, 
we can at once see the resources at command in the work of per. 
sonal charity. As each blade of grass differs from each other, s 
each nature is different from each other. It needs but human 
est in some one person to call out the varied wealth. 

Our reports will be found to be full of illustrations of what has 
been done. I know of one lady who takes into her home, each week, 
six girls. With the help of her four daughters, she teaches them 
to sew, to cook. They read some book, sing together, do fancy- 
work. Each one of these girls is dear to her. Another case was 
that of a young girl,—waif and stray. She had never known 
home, had been left at a county asylum, and then at the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home. She was dying of consumption. A lady took 
her into the country, visited her at the hospital, kissed her, stood 
by the grave, and wears a thin ring left by her. 

You remember the Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, and i! 
find in Mrs. Whitney’s books many suggestions; Glory McWhirk, 
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and her longing for “good times,” which she was finally “in.” 
rhese things tell of the longing of the poor for some of the glad- 
ness of the world, in which they have no share. Why not take a 
w boys or girls out into the country for a day? 
ne instance, twelve women have had work all winter, sewing 
aprons. ‘Two ladies cut out aprons, give them to certain specially 
ted women, sell the product. The enterprise is self-sustaining. 
another case, the same number of women are given work in 
x over the clothing gathered by the benevolent society. Here 
the contact is personal, and the relations close. 
Each Thanksgiving time I have urged that persons come to the 
fice and get the names of families to whom they shall take a 


[hanksgiving dinner. We find that one such visit interests the 


giver in the family. 

When “the time draws near the birth of Christ,” I puta notice 
the papers, stating that I have the names of several thousand 
children whose Christmas will be a barren one. I ask the children 
come to the office and get the names of the children to whom 
they may take Christmas presents. Several hundred names are 
viven away. Quantities of toys and books are sent to the 
rooms. Out of this grow relations of personal interest. I can think 
of a number of instances of permanent benefit arising from this 
personal contact. I have tried the same thing with coal, asking 
that any one wishing to supply fuel to the poor will let me send 
name of a family to whom they may take it, instead of 

ing it through a society. 

A system of associate visitors has been tried, with enough success 

) warrant its continuance. The names of a number of ladies are 

ired, who, it is thought, would act as visitors. Some one family 
ing near is put into the care of such a visitor, with a letter giving 
personal history, suggestions, and with a Visitor’s Hand-book. 

A line of personal work which can be taken up in every large city 
is that to which Octavia Hill has given herself. Miss Hill has now 
three thousand tenants under her care. Mrs. Lincoln, in Boston, is 
doing a similar work. The evils of absentee landlords are not con- 
fined to Ireland. In every city there are those miserable tenements 
which might be made over into homes, if some woman would under- 
take it. The collection of savings in New York and East Boston is 
another phase of personal work. The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs will be 
another direction of personal work. The Christian Union and Chris- 
tian Register have given many accounts of these. They gather boys 
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and girls from the streets, or working girls, and give them the 
ure and brightness of a tastefully furnished, homelike room. 

I used to find in the circulars of the Henry Wadsworth 
or Legion many instances of similar work, and miss the greet 
that little sheet, with its news. I turn to the columns of the 
tian Register headed “Charities and Reforms.” Might it 
some one’s personal work to collect for us reports of good 
done by the many men and women whose hearts God has touch 

The range of personal work is wide. Out of the “such 
have” has come all this wondrous variety of modern civil 
Whatever one has in overplus or abundance, another, somewhe 
has need of. Over against one’s own house is some one i: 
need. Our duty always lies next us. 

The great need of the poor is justice, not alms; then huma 
interest. The strong Central Council can do something to 
justice,— the justice of better wages, of purer air, of better homes, 
better food, fewer saloons: and pitfalls. The human interest 
bring the wealth of personal love to the want of it in any individual. 

As indicating some of the larger needs of the poor which may | 
undertaken as personal work, I indicate, first, the moral educatior 
of the young. The decay of the heart begins about twelve. [ ha 
had a young girl come to me saying: “I want to get away. [ want 
to be like other girls.” I feel that here lies some woman’s missio: 
The pamphlet issued by the State Charities Aid Associations of New 
York is rich in suggestions. 

Second, amusements for the poor. You have only to think 
the grim look of the ordinary lives of the poor to see the need. 
What if our lives were barren as theirs of beauty and pleasure? 
Read Walter Besant’s A// Sorts and Conditions of Men, and imagine 
a “Palace of Delight.” The only gathering place of the chil. 
dren is the street; of the men, is the saloon or the cheap theatre. 
A pitiful article appeared in the Contemporary Review of October, 
1880,— “Lazarus appeals to Dives.” It is written by a working 
man, asking for food for the mind in lectures and classes, for the 
soul in things beautiful and amusing. 

In Cleveland is the Educational Bureau, organized by C. C. Bol 
ton. In London, the dream of Besant —the Palace of Delight —is 
now being realized. One girl face haunts me, beautiful to look 
upon, soon to yield to the poison of the life she is leading ; hungry 
for beautiful things, for the gladness she saw in the world, and ir 
which she had no share. 
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some one would take up this as a personal work, as Octavia 
has taken up the tenement houses, a noble result would follow. 


ke boys or girls into your homes, or distribute plants or 
s, as is done in London. 


f all this comes life,—life which is the touch of a higher 
ve,— inspiration, hope, courage, wiser living. And thus the 
creat gulf between the rich and the poor will be filled up by those 


“Tn this loud, stunning tide 
Of human cares and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime, 
Who carry music in their heart 


Through dusky lane and wrangling mart.” 


clusion, I would call attention to the Zife of Edward Deni- 

writings of Ellice Hopkins, MacDonald’s Robert Falconer 

ud David Elginbrod, Helen Campbell’s Zhe Problem of the Poor. 

[hese belong to the inspirational class of books, “the literature of 
wer,” which will do much by way of suggestion. 


CHARITABLE PROVISION FOR THE AGED. 
BY C. S. LOCH, 
SECRETARY TO THE LONDON CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
Charity has many admirers, but few faithful friends. The admirers 
» her at a distance, end are ready to pay her tribute; they are 
ser for new schemes of relief, and for a time they advocate them 


.s though they had found in them some peculiar and permanent 
and they often attach an exaggerated importance to the 

forms they have promulgated. The friends of charity take schemes 
relief at their true value, and use and advance them only on one 
condition,— that they extend the sway of their ideal, that charity 
f patient hopefulness and personal duty and devotion, without which 
f becomes but a transfer of goods and societies, conterences and 
committees become antiquated and inefficient,— become, as we say, 
den, and harden into knots of routine and officialism. The 
mirers compound for their charity with relief: the Friends trust 
in Charity, and have faith in her, as if she were their ruling 
They have themselves to save the weak from degradation,— the 
weak who are rich no less than the weak who are poor,—and to 
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raise the degraded to a more human level; and they can at least 
as often do this without relief as with it. If this be true, 
scope of the question of “charitable provision for the aged” js 
large. It is not merely a question of providing relief. The most 
charitable provision is to make provision by charity —ie., by chari- 
table relief — unnecessary. Charity, therefore, will endeavor by gen. 
eral methods to give the poor, and those most exposed to distress, 
the means of making certain provision for themselves; and, when 
she cannot do this, and ought, nevertheless, to interfere, she will try 
to remove the distress by some plan specially contrived to meet the 
wants of the individual. For the former, we want science. We have 
to compare methods, and study the history of our present arrange. 
ments for the promotion of thrift and for mutual assurance, and 
then, if possible, to introduce and develop schemes which may affect 
the people at large. For the latter, we want combination in charity. 
Were a Brobdingnagian to step in and out of our streets and 
between our houses in search of specimens, he would pick up a 
most interesting boxful in a few strides across London. There is 
the common almshouse,—féochium vulgare or parochiale we might 
name it, had we a scientific terminology for such things. There is 
what we may call the special almshouse, to which inmates are 
admitted on the nomination of trustees,— sometimes very great 
people indeed,— without limitation as to residence. There is the 
benevolent institution, the almshouse attached to some trade or 
business, such as, say, the Goldsmiths’ and Jewellers’ Annuity and 
Asylum Institution. Then come the pension societies of every 
description, for members of certain trades, for residents of a certain 
age, for residents not in receipt of out-relief and who can be kept 
off the rates, and so on. Another genus are the pensions and 
almshouses, if I may so call them, of the Poor Law. These alms 
or work houses of the Poor Law are large, even enormous buildings, 
sometimes not unattractive outwardly, with a garden and flowers, 
but within, when properly managed, machines of stern routine, regu- 
larity, and discipline, such as men and women fear; and to this 
mechanical existence they will often prefer what will seem to them a 
natural life outside, though it be a life of want and uncertainty. 
Besides these, again, there are the pensions procurable through 
the post-office and other savings banks, and the friendly and trade 
societies. On the lamps of public houses —the places of entertain- 
ment and assembly rooms, which are still the most convenient ren 
dezvous for the working classes — will be seen the mysterious letters 
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«AO. F.” or “M. U. O. F.” or others. These denote that a branch 
¢ the Ancient Order of Foresters, or of the Manchester Unity of 
Odd Fellows, meet at that public house ; for, like a thing sprung from 
the people, out of a mixture of good-nature, conviviality, and mutual 
help, have sprung up the large friendly and benefit societies, to 
which we look with most hope for the development of thrift in the 
It is impossible to give statistics of any value as to the 
number of individuals that should be grouped as beneficiaries under 
each of these divisions. Besides, mere considerations of number do 
t help much in drawing conclusions useful for practice. I will 
only try to give one or two specimens of each genus. 
Of the common almshouse, I remember one example in the Gray’s 
Inn Road. It has two inscriptions. The first is this: — 


[his almshouse was Erected by ALEXANDER STAFFORD Esq 
in y® year 1663; For the Maintenance of Ten poor people (viz.) 
Four men and Six Women being all un-Married and being Inhabi- 
tants of that part of the parish of St. Andrew’s Holbourne which lyeth 
above the Barrs. To which Mr. JOHN WRIGHT his Executor 
Added very Considerably: The said ALEXANDER STAFFORD 
Esq Gave Thirty Pound a year for ever towards y* further Reliefe 

14 Poor Women belonging to an Alms House at Froome-Selwood 
in Somersett-shire, being the Place of his birth. 


This is the second :— 

Mr. RICHARD WHITE late of Baldwin’s Gardens in this Parish, 
who died the 24th of October 1748 left by his will 4500, the Interest 
of which for ever to be apply’d for the better support of the Poor 
inhabiting these Alms Houses. 

These inscriptions are evidence of the way in which Many of our 
almshouses came to be built and endowed. ‘The Stafford almshouses 
are a block of small houses, which seem to be looked down upon by 
every passing *bus, and are dwarfed by the houses that have sprung 
up on each side. For such almshouses as these, there must be 
many applications for admission, as one inmate after another gives 
up his life tenancy. They are to be found in all the old centres 
of London and suburban life. ‘Thus, at Greenwich is Queen Eliza- 
beth’s College, founded in 1558, with an income of £2,200, besides 
minor endowments. It consists of almshouses for married couples 
and spinsters. Each couple receives 1os. a week and two tons of 
coal a year, and other gifts at Christmas. And in the same parish 
is another large charity,—the Earl of Northampton’s Charity, or 
Trinity Hospital. It had, in 1880, an income of £6,436. There are 
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two establishments, one at East Greenwich and one at Shottisham, 
in Norfolk. “Candidates must be poor men of good character. 
widowers, or unmarried, who have resided in the parish of Gree 

not less than four years next preceding the date of their appoin 


ment, who have not during that period received Poor Law relief 
(other than casual or occasional relief in ‘case of sudden sickness, 
calamity, or accident), and who, by reason of age, ill health, accident, 
or infirmity, are unable to maintain themselves.”* There are out- 
pensions also for thirty men,— twenty from the parish of Greenwich, 
ten from three parishes in Norfolk. Six of the pensioners receive 
£36 and the rest £26 a year. The trustees are the Mercers’ Cor 
pany; and there is a Committee of Nominators, composed of the 
vicar and church-wardens, “the High Constable of the ancient 
parish of Greenwich,” and others. Similar conditions are common); 
required for admission to these older endowments ; and a comparison 
of the regulations of almshouses of various dates up to the present 
time would, I believe, show how, with some special modifications 
and additions (originating out of the circumstances of later times 
or the whims of pious founders), we have crept on from precedent to 
precedent in this branch of social work, no less than in others that 
are more manifest to the world at large. But an almoner can very 
seldom hope to obtain admission for his profégés to such institutions; 
and, compared with the largely increased population and the host ot 
possible and actual candidates, the provision they afford is extreme|) 
small. A greater publicity should, however, be given to the work o! 
the trustees and administrators of these charities. We have a Cen- 
tral Commission — Charity Commission —for the judicial contro! 
endowed charities, and this object.might be accomplished through 
their instrumentality. It should, without difficulty, be possible to 
ascertain what the funds of each charity are, by whose selection 
candidates are admitted, who the present inmates are, their age, the 
grounds of their admission, etc. If the trustees furnished to 
Charities’ Commission not merely a financial, but a general report 
on such points as these,—a report such as public opinion requires 
voluntary charities to publish as a matter of course,—the commis 
sioners might compile from these materials and issue a year-book of 
the utmost value, whic could be bought for a few shillings. The 
general almoner might thea be able to obtain assistance for suitable 
aged cases to a greater extent than is at present possible. 

Of the second species I have mentioned —the special almshouse — 


*See The Charities’ Register and Digest, published by the London Charity Organization Societ 
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uld hardly be a better example than the Charter House, 
led in its present form in 1611, and, like many other alms- 
;, a relic of the monastic system applied to new uses after the 
mation. The conditions of admission to and benefits granted 
famous foundation are of more than local interest. Its 
ites must be “deserving men of good character, being or having 
fficers in the army or navy, clergymen, merchants, or persons 
ed in trading, professional, agricultural, or other similar occu- 
s, who have become reduced by misfortune or accident, without 
wn wilful default.” They must be members of the Church 
sland. They have an apartment, with coal and candles; their 
are kept clean by a nurse; and they have extra attendance, 
ecessary, owing to sickness. They dine in hall, and have 
ply of bread and butter daily. ‘They receive £36 a year, and 
k cloth cloak once in two years. Theré are eighty inmates. 

: admission is in the hands of nominators, among whom are the 
n, the Prince of Wales, and other great people. This is an 
provision for the distress of “those who have known luxury, 

are reduced,” who, Burke used to say, “ meet with most of my 
mpassion.” For this class, too, there is, among others, another 
ible almshouse for merchants,— Morden College, Blackheath. It 
founded at the end of the seventeenth century for Levant 
hants ; and, subsequently, its benefits were made available for 
rer class,—for ‘“ 


such poor merchants as are fallen to decay by 
nts of the seas or otherwise, in the way of merchandising.” 
quieter retreat in green peacefulness and a “happy garden 
ite’ could well be pictured. There are, besides the inmates of 
$ 


These are instances enough of our almshouses where, among old 


1] 
COLIe 


e, “fifty out-pensioners.” 


people, old customs and quaint usages find a quiet corner, where 
may live on and linger ; and these institutions, if the admissions 


be carefully regulated, are useful for, what must be by comparison, 
few cases of distress. Of what should be the principles of admis- 
sion, I will speak later on. 


We now come to almshouses of a more modern type, erected in 
ie present century, “supported by voluntary contributions,” and 
managed on a guasi-commercial principle,— the voting system, as it 


is called. This plan was evidently adopted in order to prevent 
he patronage of the institution falling into the hands of the few 
who might form the committee of management, and in order to give 
each subscriber a share in the patronage of the institution, and a 


ee a er 
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guid pro quo for his money. It has of late years been much criti. 
cised. The expenses of canvassing and the traffic in votes were the 
principal objections to it; but, in some instances, modifications haye 
been introduced for the partial removal of these evils. Yet, unless 
the subscribers are willing to intrust the selection of candidates to 
an annually elected committee of management, it does not seem pos 
sible to prevent the election rather of the best befriended and mos 
favored candidate than that of the candidate, or one of the candi: 
dates, whom, after a consideration of all the circumstances, it is mos: 
charitable to admit. It is inevitable, therefore, that at present there 
should often be many candidates for a few vacancies, that many 
candidates should stand for several elections before being chosen, 
and that there should be much delay and much tedious uncertainty. 
In the forthcoming election for the Royal Hospital for Incurables at 
Putney, there are 1¢61 candidates for g vacancies. At the National 
Benevolent Institution there are, at the next election, 173 candi 
dates for 21 pensions. Recently, a pension of £20 was obtained 
from the United Kingdom Beneficent Association, after a delay 
of five years and an expenditure of nearly £200 on circulars, post- 
age, etc. The candidate stood for fifteen elections. Of such insti- 
tutions as these, the almoner can make little use, unless he is 
prepared to spend time and money in letter-writing and the circu- 
lation of cards describing the particulars of the candidate’s case, 
ang to study, with something of the cleverness of an electioneering 
agent, the list of donors, the voting value of their donations, and 
the chances of a miniature electoral campaign. But, if we exclude 
benevolent institutions, properly so called, there are not very many 
of these charities for the aged. In several of them, such as the 
Christian Union Almshouses, the inmate is required to have a small 
income of 45. to 6s. a week ; and the house only, or house and coals, 
are provided. This is the case with the Homes of the Aged Poor, 
the rules of which are, perhaps, the best of any institution of this 
kind. And, as types of methods of making charitable provision for 
the aged poor, I would submit to you some details (1) in regard to 
these Homes; (2) respecting the Tower Hamlets Pension Com- 
mittee ; and (3) the plan of raising pensions adopted by some of the 
District Committees of the Charity Organization Society. 

1. Zhe Homes for the Aged Poor.— The following are the rules for 
admission : — 

Applicants must be at least sixty years of age, bear an unexcep- 
tionable character, and have no friends or relations who are wholly 
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ble to support them without charitable assistance. They must 
‘ave an income, in the case of single persons, of not less than 4s. 
r more than 6s. a week ; and, in the case of married couples, of not 
ss than 6s. or more than ros. a week. They have also to provide 
sufficient furniture for their own room. No person in receipt of out- 
loor parish relief is eligible. An annual subscription of £2 128. 
must be paid in respect of each single person or married couple. 
Strict inquiries are made into the character and circumstances of 
licants. 31d. a week is charged as rent, to give the committee 
val status of landlord; and 1d. a week is charged for medi- 
attendance. In 1882, the inmates numbered 106, resident in 
seven homes. 

Here, as in the Trinity Almshouses at Greenwich, we find that the 


} 


resulations are framed with special reference to the system of Poor 


Law relief. In this and some other characteristics,—e.g., the per- 
il visitation of inmates, the endeavor to enforce the duties of 
ns and to promote thrift,—the Homes for the Aged Poor are 
the Tower Hamlets Pension Committee. The Committee of the 
Homes in 1884 state in their report that “the salutary rule that an 
ye be guaranteed to each of the inmates prevents the Homes 
m becoming the abode of pauperism, and induces friends and 
‘latives to come forward and support the aged persons in whom they 
are interested. In many instances, the money for weekly payment 
s intrusted to and dispensed by the lady visitors, to whom the 
committee desire to express their thanks for the material assistance 
hey render, in this and other respects, to the work of the charity.” 
‘There are,” it is added, “no office expenses, because there are no 
paid officers, and no office.”’ 
2, The Tower Hamlets Pension Committee— In the Tower Hamlets 
Pension Committee, “the working expenses are entirely defrayed by 
committee’; the pensions are paid by almoners, “generally 
ladies, whose weekly visits are looked for as bright spots in the 
lives of their aged friends, quite independent of the material help 
they bring. The almoners watch carefully to ascertain that the con- 
tributions from friends or children, which are intended to supplement 
the pensions, are regularly paid; they encourage cleanliness and 
tidiness even in the poorest houses, help and comfort their pen- 
sioners in sickness, and report any change of circumstances which 


may affect the cases.” ‘Applicants for admission must be poor and 


aged, have made genuine efforts after independence, and have no 
near relatives able to provide for them. They must be resident in 
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East End Unions, where out-relief has been or is being aboli 
The amount of pension varies according to the circumstances 
case ; but it never exceeds 4s. a week, nor is it granted for more 
six months at atime. Persons in receipt of parish relief are inelj 
gible.” There are 89 pensioners. 

3. Charity Organization Pensions — The Charity Organization Com 
mittees do “not undertake to find the pensions which deserving 
chronic cases need, but endeavor to procure them from charities 
and from private persons.” And the Kensington Committee haye 
adopted the following rules, which are similar to those 
Tower Hamlets Pension Committee, and which may be said 
generally adhered to by the District Committees: that the proposed 
pensioner shall be of good character; that he shall be unab) 
support himself by his own exertions; that he shall have m 
reasonable efforts to provide for old age. The committee will : 
allowance for exceptional difficulties against which he may have | 
to contend: that there are no relations, on whom he has either 
a legal or a strong moral claim, able to help him, without other 
charitable relief; that the help the committee are able to procur 
really sufficient. The committee endeavor to obtain the pensio1 
applying : — 

“1, To relations, former friends, or employers; or others upon 
whom the distressed person may have some kind of claim. 

“2. To some of the residents in the district, who have alread) 
expressed a willingness to give such assistance, and who have either 
placed money in their hands for the purpose or have consented to 
be applied to as occasion arises. 

“3. To some local charities. 

“4. To subscribers, or other residents, by means of a special 
appeal.” 

In the East End districts of St. George-in-the-East, Stepney, and 
Whitechapel, most of the pensions are obtained through the Tower 
Hamlets Pension Committee, for whom the local committee of the 
Charity Organization Society make inquiry in all such cases. One 
these — the Whitechapel Committee — writes as follows: “ We hay 
about 20 standing pension cases, which go on from year to year, 
and are pensioned up to 4s. weekly by the Tower Hamlets Pension 
Committee. These pensions are, in each case, made up to about 7. 
weekly from other sources; ¢g., clergy, other private persons, rela 
tions of the applicants, former employers, club allowances, smal! 
earnings of the applicants themselves. The pensions are give! 
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iwh the clergy or lady almoners, and the cases are revised half- 
We have 3 standing pension cases, which are not helped 
Tower Hamlets Pension Committee. In the year ending 
21, 1884, we obtained three new pensions, two from the Tower 
ts Committee and one through advertisement from the 
Central Office. We also sent up three or four cases to the Tower 
Hamlets Committee, which were rejected by them as not being 
ntly good cases, and accordingly were ultimately decided 
in the same sense.” In other poor districts, pensions are 
partly from private persons and from local sources and 
n charities, but also to a great extent through the Central 
by advertisements in the press. In other districts, again, 
sum is raised locally. Thus, the St. Marylebone Committee, 
54-85, were dealing with 79 pension cases “by help received 
he clergy, from some charity, from private persons, and, when 
iry, by a supplementation from the Committee’s Pension 
In Kensington there were, in that year, 43 pension cases. 
‘ral districts, no pensions at all are given. ‘The District Com- 

; of the society are now providing for about 390 cases. 
hould add that, as there are almshouses and asylums for the 
so are there pension societies, some of them possessed of 
s of six to eleven thousand pounds, managed on the voting 
But, besides these, there are small local societies, such as 
pney Relief Society, which, after election, gives, besides other 
‘winter and life pensions.” And these societies, whatever 
imperfections, are often administered by those who are, by 
ty, and not by sympathy only, neighbors of the poor, and who 

may have thus a greater influence for good. 


yf 


Ve have now before us specimens of some of the principal genera 
this great family of charitable almshouses and pensions. And we 
iy draw our conclusions and inferences. 


tis remarkable of how many of these classes we have had to say 

1 the ordinary almoner there is little hope that he will be able 
secure the benefits of them for those in whom he is interested. 
is the inevitable law that charitable institutions tend to create 
lemand which they were established to meet. And institutions 
likely to be always surrounded by a crowd of applicants, who 

to have a share in their bounties. Thus, even in the case 

the Homes for the Aged Poor, it was reported, in 1883, that there 
e still some fifty candidates on the secretary’s books, and that 
some of the candidates had been waiting nearly two years for 
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admission. If old institutions are limited by the amount of thei; 
endowments and the size of their premises, those of our own time are 
limited by the scantiness of contributions forthcoming, even in the 
most attractive causes. Persons who are asked to contribute pen 
sions seem “to get so little for their money,” or are uneasy because 
“there seems to be no end of it” in a pension case. And yet. 
within certain limits, this is as it should be. There is no remedia| 
power in relief of itself; and, were relief easily procurable, 
world, already only too willing to substitute contributions for chari 
table effort, might become even more contented, and make even less 
effort than it now does. All these schemes of relief must be con 
sidered merely subsidiary to other purposes, therefore, and supple 
mental. 

We come, then, to the following conclusions : — 

1. We will try to regulate our relief to the wants of the applicant, 
—not as institutions tend to force us to do, to sort our applicants 
according to artificial conditions of relief. 

2. For this purpose, we will create combinations of workers, guided 
by certain principles of charity, rather than institutions; and th 
more, as in the case of the Homes for the Aged Poor, institutions 
assume this form, the better. Thus, for instance, in the mere matter 
of the amount of relief granted, the sum may vary in each case 
precisely according to the payments of relations, the earnings of 
the applicant, etc., if there be co-operation in charity: whereas 
institution would usually give a fixed amount, regardless of the 
assistance that might be forthcoming from relations and _ other 
possible additions to income. 

3. But, in such a plan as that of the Tower Hamlets Pension 
Committee, we have probably the maximum adaptability to the 
circumstances of each individual ; and, what is no small advantage, 
the charity is a living charity, which, if it does not continue to mee 
an actual want and loses touch of the spirit of the time, may dis- 
appear, and set free whatever charitable effort it condensed for 
other, perhaps more pressing, perhaps more beneficent, work in the 
future. The evil of most institutions is their inadaptability. 

4. In all matters of thrift or saving, we would wish to create the 
maximum certainty that the advantages of self-denial will be reaped. 
We would wish to eliminate chances ; but, in relief, we would aim at 
creating no such certainty. Nor would we have, if possible, any 
expectancy. The less, therefore, we establish institutions for this 
kind of relief, and the more we rely on private charity, the better. 
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-. In many cases of distress, if personal care is forthcoming, we 
may relieve conditionally. This is another great advantage in the 
n of a combination for personal and private charity, as against 
utions. A man of two or three and twenty, who has a wife and 
hild, is out of work. ‘There is a definite prospect of work in a 
month. Relief may be given on condition that the man joins a club, 
ind the case closely attended to till.that is actually done. In this 
d many other ways, the poor man’s necessity becomes charity’s 
rtunity ; and relief becomes, as it should be, merely the alloy in 

act of charity. Thus, the man makes better provision for himself 

in his old age than any that could be given him by means of relief. 
And, in the case, also, of old persons, a pension is given with much 
results, if it he given conditionally, on the assistance of rela- 

tions and subject to periodical revision, in order that, among other 
advantages, the relations should not, after a time, withdraw their 
nterest and their share of the alms from their own kith and kin, 
because “church ladies” or “charitable ladies” have befriended 


them. 


6. The utility of relief may generally be tested by the degree 
to which it tends to the thrift and well-being of the community. 


\ccordingly, unless there has been some unusual misfortune, it 
is right, in pension cases, to require some evidence of thrift, and 
to make thrift a condition of relief; for the supply of pensions 
is, and must be, very limited, and the circumstances of those who 
need them are otherwise so much alike that adherence to this condi- 

n will exclude none whom it is possible to assist in this way. 

7. This leads to the question of a division of labor with the Poor 
Law, or State charity. I think it may be accepted as a reasonable 
principle that, as thrift is not made a test of out-relief, and as itis very 
desirable that, at least in pension cases, there should be such a test, 

rsons in receipt of out-relief should not be assisted by part pensions 
rom charity. The poor require to understand the methods adopted 
y their betters very clearly ; and, when they understand them, they 
will arrange their lives accordingly. If there is a chance for out- 
relief and a chance of charity, they will try for both. If out-relief is 
withdrawn, and pensions are, generally speaking, given on condition 
of thrift, they will do without the out-relief ; and the pensions may 
act, indirectly, as an inducement to thriftiness. On the other hand, 
if out-relief were given (as Mr. G. C. T. Bartley has suggested) on 
condition of thrift, and gradually reduced in amount, it is possible 
that the poor might in that manner, also, be educated to thrift. 
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8. But the method of dealing with these cases by co-operation | 
charity is, it may be said, open to many objections. Many 
skilful visitors are wanted. Lack of numbers, and want of trainin 
and knowledge, may mar the plan entirely. Against this, we mus 
set our faith in the educative influence of charity. People have 
hardly yet been taught — much less have they learnt — what is th 
cost of charity. Given-an old. couple to be befriended, and the; 
sons to be persuaded to help them, these two things can only be do 
by a corresponding amount of effort. Were the almoner placed in 
the dilemma: Do so much, and you do nothing; do so much, and 
you accomplish all, he would ‘learn, as he now seldom learns, from 
the ordinary works of charity. And preachers of the pulpit and of 
the press might make it clear to the philanthropist —the “ sugary” 
philanthropist (to use Carlyle’s adjective) — what charity requires of 
him, what the ransom of one’s fellow-man by charity entails. 
Institutions are a fine sieve, through which it is hard to strain 
charity. So Edward Denison, in an outburst that would seem almost 
profane to many, writes: “ Charity, too, is a frightful evil,— not 1 
charity, but subscription charity. Every human being has pe 
enough for all the money and all the effort he can spare in behal! 


of misfortunes that are known to him personally or to members 
of his home circle. The gigantic subscription lists, which are vaunted 
as signs of our benevolence, are monuments of our indifference.’ 
And, on the other hand, personal charity may be like that of th 
Bad Squire’s Lady : — 


“Can your lady patch hearts that are breaking 
With handfuls of coals and rice, 
Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price?” 


The institution may add to our difficulties ; but, without it, we may 
not be better off, unless the spirit of charity be with us. 

I have referred to a division of labor between the Poor Law and 
charity in making provision for the aged. If there be no out-relie! 
(and [ here take for granted that it is right to reduce and, if possible 
to abolish out-door relief), and if, generally speaking, the rules which 
I have quoted above are applied in deciding what pension cases 
should be assisted by charity, there must be some old people, decent 
and, in the ordinary parlance, ‘ deserving,” who will find their wa) 
into the house. Thus, it was found, in 1884, that there were four 
hundred and thirty-two blind persons in the London workhouses. 


x 
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every pension charity for the blind in London has applicants 
itend. So long, therefore, as persons of this class are in the 
houses, there is a necessity for classification, and even more 
classification. And, in time, people will learn what oppor- 

s for charity the workhouses and the infirmary and the district 

| offer to any who have kind hearts, time, and discretion. But, 
elief is reduced, it falls to the charitable, by co-operation and 
rh such funds as that of the Tower Hamlets Pension Com- 
e, to provide more and more completely for the thrifty poor, 
it, by degrees, the distinction between those who should receive 
Law relief and those who should not may become more marked, 


| the thrifty poor, who fall into distress in old age, may be “kept 


tec”? 
rates. 


the law is enforced, there is an advantage in assistance by the 
r Law. There is a legal claim on relations for the maintenance 
se assisted. All related within the degrees of parents, grand- 
ts, children, and, till recently, grandchildren, are liable for 
aintenance one of the other; and husbands are liable for 
the maintenance of their wives and children. But relations by 
riage are not liable; ¢.g., a father for his son’s wife. How much 
be raised in this way is shown by the returns of one Union near 
tol, where, only £242 15s. was collected from relations in 
70; but, in 1881-82, when attention was paid to the matter, 
-23.* When relations, well able to assist, refuse to do so, it is 
nable, therefore, to throw the responsibility directly upon them ; 
the Guardians “ offer the house,” the relations, who see no 
rrace in the receipt of out-door relief, are sometimes induced to 
forward, when there is no alternative but “the house ”’ for those 

it is their duty morally and legally to assist. 
[ quoted Burke’s words about “those who had known luxury.” 
‘heysare preceded by these: Burke “ disliked the cant concerning 
poor. The poor are not poor, but men, as we are all born to be.” 
\s men, the poor must, in many ways, look after themselves ; and, 
in making provision for old age, they have at least established a 
system which, already powerful for good, is capable of enormous 
pment. First, there are the benevolent institutions or so- 
cieties, which have been founded in most instances in the present 
century, They are usually part charitable, part provident ; and the 
mission is often by election of the subscribers. Thus, the 
Benevolent Institution for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Journeymen 


*See Introduction to Charities’ Register and Digest, p. 34. 
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Tailors, founded in 1837, has sixty inmates and an income of abou; 
52,400 a year, of which £160 is raised by members’ subscriptions, 
while £896 175. is received at the annual dinner. Aged and infirm 
members or their widows are eligible. The admission is by election, 
after the case has been approved by the Board of Directors. 4 
member’s subscription of 7s. entitles to five votes. Subscribers, also, 
of £1 1s., or donors of £10 1os., have five votes. 
is supported by the voluntary subscriptions of master tailors, supp| 
mented by the subscription of 7s. per annum, paid by each journey- 
man member. No master tailor is eligible for election to the benefits 
of the charity. Candidates must be journeymen tailors. They must 
become members before forty-five years of age. Each inmate of the 
asylum receives a pension of £21 a year, and has two furnished 
rooms, coals, and medical attendance.” The management 
the hands of twenty four directors, of whom twelve are masters and 
twelve are journeymen. They are elected annually by the sub- 
scribers. Many of these institutions give pensions: some gi 
pensions, and assist members and their families, when they are 
in need. They are, in fact, friendly societies for tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, supported by payments from the men and donations 
from the masters, just as the friendly societies, properly so called, 
are for artisans and laborers, and are supported wholly by the mei 
on some more or less sufficient system of mutual assurance. 

I need not give details regarding friendly societies or trades 
unions; but it is obvious that a society such as the Ancient Order ot 
Foresters, which is established to secure for members, among othe 
benefits, a weekly allowance during bodily or mental sickness or 
other infirmity, and, in old age (ae., after fifty), the relief and mainte- 
nance of orphan children during their minority, and the provision of 
a sum of money at the member’s death, and which gives these 
benefits, varying in amount according: to different scales of* con- 
tributions, for payments of 2s. g¢@. a quarter and upwards, has in it 
a fund of preventive efficacy, which no relief society can have. And 
such a general society may be supplemented by the trade socicty. 
Thus, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers “ offers to members 
the advantages of donation when out of work, assistance in sickness, 
accident, and old age,” and provides for the burial of men and their 
wives. In the Foresters there are 633,228 benefit members, 296 dis- 
tricts, 4,866 courts or branches, and £3,584,161 in court and district 
funds. The “sickness” pay in 1883 amounted to £382,507. The 
annual income of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers is abou! 
£125,000. 
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1c form of charity is better than another, it is, all will allow, 

itive charity. What function, then, has preventive charity, 
“dislikes the cant concerning the poor,” and is ready to 

em as men and women, “as we are all born to be”? The 
societies form a basis for this preventive charity; but an 
extension has to be made in two directions,— for the benefit of boys 
‘oo young to join an ordinary friendly society and for the benefit of 
women. Suppose it became a regular custom to draft boys, as soon 
is they began to work,—about the age of fourteen,—into Boys’ 
Friendly Societies. Would we not then do more to make the genera- 
they grow up, thrifty and provident than by many lessons 

much preaching? In 1879, a local friendly society (“ The 
Princess Royal,” Ancient Order of Foresters) was established for 
boys at Stepney, with benefits similar to those of other friendly 
ies. The entrance fee is 6d. Between the ages of 8 and 
weekly payment is 1¢@.; from 11 to 13, 2a; and from 13 

to 15,2 3-4¢@. At 16, the boy can join any sound court of the Order 
sters. There have been 272 members since the society was 
stablished, of whom 97 have been suspended for non-payments and 
) transferred to an adult court of the Foresters: 106 remain on the 
The total membership of Juvenile Foresters’ Societies has 

risen from 4,858, in 1867, to 53,613, in 1883, and the proportion of 
funds in hand from ros. 6d@., in 1871, to 23s. per member. This isa 
‘system, it appears’ to me, than that of school savings-banks, 
vood as that may be under certain conditions ; for it is not possible 
lraw the money periodically, as in a savings-bank, and the 
nnection with a friendly society may lead to the man being 

| in comparative security for life. If these friendly societies 


er 


renerally established, the almoner could often give the family 


issistance on condition that the children joined the society. 
() 


the question of the soundness of friendly societies, I cannot 
more here than that it seems to me that, as the community learn 
the great value of these societies, and expect more and more from 
em, they will, with or without special legislation, become more 
responsible, and develop into sounder actuarial and financial condi- 
This at least is what has been taking place in the last twenty 


For women, also, friendly societies are now being established ; 
id great as are the advantages now offered by our post-office sav- 
ings-banks, the benefits of the friendly society, if combined with rea- 
sonable security, may be far greater. There is a Society for Women 
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at Oxford; another, called the United Sisters’ Friendly Soci 
Long Melford. But perhaps the best commencement has 
made by the Women’s Protective and Provident League, in conne 
tion with which there is, besides two other small societies for uphol- 
steresses and tailoresses, a society for women employed in boo! 
binding, which was established in 1875, and has now an income oj 
£764. ‘The entrance fees of members are from one to two shillings. 
and the subscription is twopence a week. 

It is remarkable how closely efforts after mutual assistance haye 
linked themselves to trade organizations. And if it be argued that, 
as is the fact, many of the poor do not earn enough to make any, or 
at least any sufficient, provision for old age, it must be remembere 
that only as trades have become organized has even what is : 
accomplished become possible. Unorganized and intermittent work 
has not in it the elements out of which thrifty habits can be wrought, 
Those, therefore, who would not look at the mere surface of the 
question must be interested in promoting any change which will give 
continuity to labor and improve its quality. The industrial question, 
and the moral question which is bound up in it, lie at the root 
many of our difficulties. As they may be answered and solved 
these difficulties are likely to diminish; but, if there is to be a 
greater tendency toward a further degradation of labor, and toward 
an increase in casual or “job” work, it must year by year become 
more difficult to make any satisfactory provfdent or charitable pro 
sion for the aged poor. 


A FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


BY HORACE F. BARNES, 
SECRETARY OF THE BAPTIST CITY MISSION, NEW YORK CITY. 


In a speech at the fourth annual meeting of the Charity Orgaui- 
zation Society of New York City, the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt wel! 
said, concerning the aim of the society, “‘ The problem is to reduce 
the number of the poor by finding channels of occupation for them, 
so that they may not feed and prey upon the product of the indus- 
trious.” To solve this problem, I venture to affirm that the prime 
need in every great community is a Public Employment Bureau. 

There are, at all times, thousands of unemployed people in every 
great metropolis. At the same time there are many employers desir 
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elp, yet unable to secure it. To bring these two classes into 


iCl 


llizent relationship would be an achievement that would make the 


th 


ity Organization Society one of the greatest public benefactors. 


unemployed may be distinctly classified: first, the skilled 
rs, or those with talents for the higher grades of service. They 
not be objects of concern, for they are generally well able 
yk out for themselves. Many of these are often out of work. 
tis not fora long time. They are seldom in great want. They 
senerally self-reliant. They do not frequent employment bureaus. 
a long connection with a free employment bureau, I never 

led to get a place quickly for a skilled laborer. 

Second, the unskilled laborers, or those capable of doing only rude 

simple work, such as that in large factories or on railroads, 
wagons, wharves, or public works. 

‘hese are often out of employment. Occasionally, the depression 

business enlarges this class to appalling numbers. These persons 
of both sexes, though, it must be admitted, it is largely on account of 
strikes, intemperance, or idleness, need to be aided in getting work, 
both for their own and for the public good. They store up very 
ittle money ahead, ‘Their families are generally large. Any reversal 

affairs sends multitudes of them to benevolent friends and socie- 
ties, and often to despair and crime. 

\ third and very large and very troublesome class are those who 

ow nothing in particular, do nothing in particular for any length 

f time, and who live chiefly on the proceeds of odd jobs and mendi- 

y. They are the despair of landlords and health boards and 
harity guilds, and continually people our penal institutions. 

\ fourth class is composed of women of all ages and degrees of 
ability and need, from the accomplished yet friendless governess to 
the raw domestic. This is a very important and numerous class to 
serve. 

Now, what general plan, of a comprehensive and practical nature, 
can be devised to rescue all of these needy classes from poverty, 
idleness, despair, and crime, to keep them at peace with society, to 
inspire them with self-reliance and hopefulness? No goiden visions 
of luxury can be held out to them when markets are overstocked, 
when the lathe and the loom are idle, the merchant fleet lying empty 
in the dock, and money everywhere locked up for lack of good 
investment, A way of relief should be devised, so that single bene- 

ictors, and even the greatest charitable societies, should alike see 
and know that the best and most that could be wisely done is being 


daily accomplished. 
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That way is by free aid to the people in their search for employ. 
ment. The Scriptures teach that, if any will not work, neither shall 
he eat. Yet none should starve while there zs work, simply because 
they cannot find it. Yet to find it, and get people at what they ca; 
do, is a hard and responsible task. Searching inquiries, good judy 
ment of men, thoughtful regard for employers, wide knowledge oj 
city affairs, and an unlimited stock of sagacity, patience, and prompti- 
tude must be incessantly in action. Arrangements must be so sys 
tematic and efficient that thorough business men should be assured 
there would in no case be any tampering with their confidence. 

As an outline for a general plan, the following hints are respect 
fully submitted : — 

In each large city or town there should be, at some central place, 
a well-advertised office, with accommodations for the assemblage of 
large numbers of people. It should be free to employers, and free t 
all unemployed persons who have lived in the city for one year next 
preceding the date of their application. This office should be open 
daily, except Sundays, throughout the year. It should supply labor 
outside of the city as well as in it, although receiving applications 
from no unemployed persons not resident. The range of information 
as to places of work should be as wide as possible. Information 
concerning employers and employment-seekers should be full, defi 
nite, and trustworthy. The methods of dealing with all parties 
should be simple, that none might have hard work to ascertain how 
to secure the benefits of the bureau; also very prompt, to avert the 
bitter disappointments of delay. 

In brief, the bureau should be so managed that, on the one hand, 
an employer through it might easily meet some of the best available 
persons in the city, at the time of his application, without danger of 
being overrun by too many or by those of no use to him; and, on the 
other hand, so that the employment-seeker might find, with the least 
difficulty, any situation really open to him, either in city or country. 
Branch offices might at length subdivide and facilitate the work o! 
providing conveniently for the unemployed in widely separated sec- 
tions of a large city. 

This bureau should be distinctively a charity, supported by vol 
untary contributions (perhaps aided by the city authorities), yet 
conducted under the most rigid rules of business efficiency. 

Such, in outline, is a needed measure for the public relief, sug- 
gested by several years of mission work and supervision among 
the multitudes in New York City. 
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When the pocket and stomach of ancient Athens were empty, 
les gave government money and bread and olives. Rome’s 
ulace were in desperate straits. They were fed by the Senate, 
and amused in the circus. France becomes poor, and the red flag 
: Commune leads an onset to abase all the prosperous. Modern 
trades unions fetter employers, try co-operation in their own name, 
are surprised to find that hindering the natural foremen of 

ty, or using brainless force, does not, in the long run, butter 
their bread. Churches feed and clothe the poor, yet are compelled 
to stand aghast at the ever-lengthening procession of those who 
wish to be cared for. Contentment and general prosperity cannot be 
icht about by the gift-giving of the rich or the strife of the poor. 
sides the supreme panacea of the divine blessing, there is but one 
easible remedy to the discontent and troubles of the unemployed ; 


D 


is, employment. Give each person an opening for independent 

self-support, a chance to preserve self-respect. Let your kindness 

not only lay strong constraints upon the best energies of each 

lual needing work, but point out the open fields for their 

loyment; and so you will have done the best thing this world 
for the present good of its needy populations. 


BETTER HOMES FOR WORKINGMEN. 
BY ALFRED T. WHITE. 


[he condition of the homes of the poor and the manner of life 
thereby forced on the working classes of our largest cities, if unre- 
strained, grow worse as a city grows larger. 

[tis not yet fifty years since, in 1838, the first tenement house in 
New York was erected in Cherry Street. There were on Jan. 1, 
1885, 26,859 such houses, containing much over half the entire pop- 
ulation of the city. During 1884, above 1,013 such houses (costing 
under $15,000 each) were built. 

New York has already distanced London in the overcrowding and 
consequent unhealthiness and demoralizing tendencies of the tene- 
ment districts. A graphic description of these was contributed by 
C. F. Wingate, Esq., to the New York Zribune, and published in the 
Sunday editions for seven weeks, beginning Nov. 23, 1884. All large 
cities of this country are moving in the same direction as New York 
at rates of speed varying with the local conditions, and every means 
to arrest these tendencies must be employed. 
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There will be no dispute that every workingman should own his 
own home, if possible, or, next to that, should hire and live in 
separate house. These possibilities now exist in all but a | 
our cities. 

In Philadelphia, the Building Societies have accomplished a work 
in enabling the average workingman to own his home, which com 
mands the attention of the world. They work on the knowledge 
that many a workingman can lay aside a few dollars every month, 
and so become in a dozen years owner of his house free of debt, 
who would never have the self-denial to lay up $1,000 to buy a 
outright. 

In Boston, Brooklyn, and elsewhere, efforts have been made to 
provide single small houses ; but the dearness of land and of brick 
place such houses (which cost from $1,000 upwards, exclusive of 
land) out of the reach of average wage-earners and within the pos. 
sible grasp only of men able to pay at least $15 per month, if i 
the outskirts, or $18 and upward in the cities; while on New York 
Island the charge for the same accommodations would be raised o! 
necessity to $25 and above per month. 

The Beneficent Building Association of Philadelphia (capital $52, 
800) has lately erected some single houses 134 x 16 feet, three stories 
high, consisting of three rooms, one over another, with a “ hanging 
bath-room,” extension, a novelty in small-house construction. ‘These 
are rented for $12 a month. 

The six-room brick cottages in Warren Place, Brooklyn, rent 
$18 per month. They are 11 feet 6 inches front by 32 feet deep, and 
cost $1,150 each, exclusive of land, in 1877. 

In London, the Artisans, Laborers, and General Dwellings’ Com 
pany, Limited, owning three large estates, has built about 4,00 
houses. It is astonishing how cheaply well-built brick houses can be 
furnished within a quarter of an hour’s ride by underground road, of 
all parts of London, and yet few workingmen can afford to hire 
them. This company furnishes eight-room houses on plots 16 x 85, 
for twelve shillings per week ; six-room houses on 15 x 70, for ten 
shillings; five-room houses, eight shillings; and, on plots 13 x 60, 
four-room houses, for six to seven shillings weekly. Their net in 
come was in 1882 over £50,000, paying five per cent. per annum 
the capital stock of £955,000. The writer saw no finer sight 
London than the Queen’s Park Estate of this company, Harrow 
Road, with its 2,250 houses and five miles of streets,—a city within 
a city, and of most attractive appearance,—the fronts varied, little 
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yards with grass and flowers, asphalt walks and Macadam 
nents. 
ere such building conditions exist as in Philadelphia, every 
t should be made to restrict the introduction and multiplication 
enement houses; that is, houses occupied by several families 
any portion of the house in common. In many cities, un- 
the tenement house is an unavoidable accompaniment of 


ineteenth century drift of city life, which goes on steadily in- 


sing. From these cities, it cannot be eliminated; but the evil 
be, should be, and must be controlled. The sooner the whole 
ct is understood and the remedies applied, the greater will be 
ving in money, health, and life to the community. 
improvement of the conditions of tenement houses there 
plain directions in which work can be helpfully done; and, 
‘the other of these ways, almost every one can lend a hand. 
are briefly : — 
[he erection of new and better dwellings. 
[he improvement of existing houses. 
Legislative or municipal restrictions. 
here is no conflict between these methods. One individual is 
lapted to aid in one way, while another has the opportunity to help 
inother, and all are immediately essential. 
Can decent and healthy houses be furnished to the laboring 
sses in all our cities at rentals not greater than they already pay 
for improper and unhealthy apartments? Unquestionably, Yes. 
conditions which make this possible, even in the most 
rowded city of our republic, are far different from the conditions 
which make it well-nigh, if not quite, impossible, in London. 
In London, the day laborer and, in general, the class of men 


> 


) 


and women earning the smallest weekly wages, cannot, even if regu- 
rly employed, be furnished in any new building with the neces- 
sary minimum of two rooms, with or without a scullery, for the 
they at present pay. This is a permanent barrier to the 
nt housing of the very poorest class in London, except by 
haritable aid; and even the Peabody Buildings are complained 
f, with some foundation, as not reaching really the poorest of 
laboring classes on account of too high rents, though they 
are let considerably below fair market values. 
[his condition in London, and the well-known efforts of Miss 
Octavia Hill and others to amend it, have contributed doubtless to 


the spread of the idea that it is likewise impossible in this country 
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to house the poorest classes in new and improved houses, with 
a fair return on investment; but this view cannot be tolerated. 
It is easily possible to furnish two rooms and scullery, with 
separate sink, closet, etc., in a new, well-aired, well-lighted, healthy 
edifice —a home, entirely in the control of the occupants and com- 
plete in itself —for from $1.50 per week upwards; and this sum js 
within the ability of the poorest paid class of able-bodied bread 
winners, when employed regularly, or of a better paid class employed 
spasmodically. 

There is, of course, a class of people who prefer squalor and 
darkness to decency and light, who need moral reformation, before 
they can properly be moved into better surroundings. While these 
squalor-loving classes form a large part of the poor population of 
London, they are a small minority of the laboring classes in this 
country; for ambition to do better is the first and moving impulse of 
every immigrant to our shores, and this ambition, once aroused, 
would grow here continually, were it not overborne by conditions so 
hostile as to annihilate it, and often to create torpor or despair. 
While the world lasts, exceptional cases will exist, requiring excep- 
tional treatment. These cases must be helped out by exceptional 
means or by actual relief, whether in new houses or in thei: old 
homes. Working men and women who can pay for decent accom 
modations, and anxiously desire such, ought not to be left where they 
are, because one-tenth of their number could not, or would not at the 
moment, avail of better houses, if offered them. The report of the 
Tenement House Commission of New York City this year shows 
that the tenants are in advance of their surroundings. 

In all efforts to promote the much-needed reforms in the living 
conditions of the poor, it must be kept in mind that any ventures 
which do not yield a fair return on the money invested are likely to 
be cited as arguments against efforts to secure legislative action 
seeking to impose healthful restrictions on existing or future build 
ings. Until “ philanthropy and five per cent.” happily joined hands 
in Sir Sidney Waterlow’s Improved Dwellings in London, remedial 
legislation in England was difficult, if not impossible. 

The possibility of the provision of such homes has been abun- 
dantly proven in New York, Boston, and elsewhere. In one of the 
poorest and most uninviting districts of lower New York, 48 and so 
Mulberry Street, an excellent new building was erected some years 
ago, which continues to shine as a bright light in a very dark district; 
and the same owner controls a block of improved dwellings on West 
26th Street, near Tenth Avenue. On the East side, at the corner of 
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Grand and Corlears Streets, a fine building was erected a little later ; 

1880, on First Avenue, between 71st and 72d Streets, a plot 
of ground 200 feet square was built up with three blocks of six- 
story buildings, accommodating 200 families. 

[he last-mentioned property belongs to the Improved Dwellings 
Association, and is the largest single undertaking of the kind in 
New York City. These houses have staircases in the rear, open to 

lisht and air. Most of the sets consist of three rooms, some of 
ind a few of four rooms. In addition, a scullery, with separate 
ter-closet, wash-tub, and sink, is provided for about half the sets ; 

n the remainder, one water-closet is provided for every two families, 
and a public laundry, with hot water supply, for every twelve families. 
All have convenient access to coal lifts and ash-shoots. Rentals 
from $6.75 monthly for two rooms on top floor to $14 for 


ms on first floor. The capital of the company is $300,000. The 


ldings were estimated to cost, with the land, about $240,000; 
the failure of the building contractor during the construction 
ised the cost to nearly $280,000. The earnings have sufficed, 
wever, to divide five per cent. per annum, besides laying aside 
) a year as a sinking fund. 
Boston, the attempts of individuals and of organizations at 
is times have met much success. The East Canton Street 
Estate of the Boston Co-operative, Building Company may be cited 
4s an illustration. This property was built by the company about 
twelve years ago, and cost $150,000. Their last report says :— 


There have been good order and health in the houses durin 
ar, and the rooms are readily let to good tenants. 
lhe number of tenants is one hundred and twenty-six: they 
ccupy from one to four rooms each. A few tenants have been 
cted in the year for bad conduct, but only one for non-payment 
rent. No rent has been remitted or excused; and the whole 
amount due at the end of the year, from tenants remaining in the 
house, was $22.50, which was paid in the following week. 


x the 


> 


Total Rent for year 1884, . . . . « - « $15,901.50 
Less loss by vacancies, 
“ “non-payment, 


Paid to Agent, . . . . 
for Repairs, . 

-. SoA 
Water Rates, . 
Insurance, aaa 
Office Expenses and Sundries, 
RE cue a S 6 el asta 
Legal Expenses, ... .- . 


bounty ¢ 
Ow om 


Net rents received and paid to Treasurer, 
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Miss Mason has built a house consisting of single room tene 
ments only, which supply the wants of many and are always let. 

A new “Improved Dwelling Association” has just been incor; 
porated in Boston, with a capital of $250,000, of which a | 
portion is already subscribed for the further erection of improy 
tenements in that city. 

In Brooklyn, the enterprise initiated in 1876 continues to rend 
complete and equal satisfaction to tenants and owners. The 
blocks of tenements are built with fireproof stairs and open balconi: 
sunk in the front of the building. Every family has its own separate 
scullery, containing water-closet, sink, wash-tub, and ash-shoot 
the last four blocks, each apartment is entered from a short privat 
hall. No bed-rooms open into each other or into the living rooms, 
thus securing complete family privacy. A census and _financia 
report of these houses and of the thirty-four small houses near | 
in the same property are given in Note A. The expense account 
includes a variety of items, such as reading-room, music ( 
band of six pieces, fortnightly through the summer), and dividend to 
tenants. This last is a species of practical co-operation, working | 
the same direction as the discount given for payments of four weeks 
at a time in advance,—a visible recompense to those who by prompt 
ness, neatness, and good order contribute the most to the success 
of the enterprise. These dividends form a great incentive to the 
tenants to cultivate habits of neatness and promptness. They ar 
paid in May every year to all tenants of apartments who hay 
remained a full year and obeyed the rules of the company,— iv 
dollars to tenants of sets of two rooms and scullery, and ten dollars 
to all tenants of larger sets, averaging nearly one month's rent | 
each tenant. The proportion of day laborers and sewing women in 
these houses is greater than in any of the London buildings, showing 
that they reach here to humbler classes. 

Of the larger London Companies, it may be said that the Peabod\ 
Trust showed, in 1883, 3,553 dwellings, occupied by 14,604 persons, 
and the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company 4,066 dwellings, 
occupied by over 20,000 persons. The latter has accumulated a 
large surplus after paying five per cent. per annum regularly. 

To those who incline to erect improved dwellings for workingmen, 
the following hints may be of service : — 

Location.— Choose a district where tenement houses are being Huil! 
by speculative builders. These watch the drift of population closely. 
You can afford to pay as much for land as they can; and high cost is 
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‘triment, provided the value is made by the pressure of people 
iz residence there. Choose preferably the border land of the 
\ent district to the heart of it, unless your undertaking is a very 
ne. 
yf Plot—The larger, the better; for a large plot allows 
yy arrangements for light, air, playgrounds, and also permits 
igagement of the whole time of a competent man or woman as 
t and superintendent of the buildings. 
Accommodaitons.— Three rooms and a scullery are the accommo- 
1 sought by most workingmen, but two rooms and a scullery 
fice for small families of two or three people. Learn what rents 
paid by the average workingman in the locality selected, and 
in building so that your rents average the same, giving the tenant 
4s many conveniences as this average rental will allow while return- 
air interest on the investment. In determining this, it is well 
emember that the government considerations should be: /rs#, 
lomestic privacy, the foundation of morality; second, sanitary con- 
the mainspring of health; ¢#érd, comfort, convenience, attrac- 
tiveness. 

For those who have not the means to buy and build, either 

lividually or collectively, another way is open, namely: — 

Old houses will long continue to exist and be occupied in default 

‘iter. While the building of better houses rests on the idea 

t the surroundings influence the individual, especially the children 

the family, the work of Miss Octavia Hill and her followers may 
be said to begin with the individual rather than the surroundings, 
and to depend on the personal relation of the landlord or agent to 
the tenant. This work is of inestimable importance, profitable to all 

isses of the poor, and the only possible method of reaching the 
shiftless, the intemperate, or the unambitious. 

In 1864, Miss Hill laid her ideas before Mr. John Ruskin, who 
ce advanced about £1,000, to enable her to secure a lease for 
fifty-six years of three houses. Since that time, her work in and 

‘nce upon the homes of the poor have steadily widened and 
pened, until she has become the energizing centre of a large 
of efficient workers. Nothing can be more to the point than 

her words, written nearly twenty years ago : — 


[ have tried to remember, when it seemed hardest, that the 


ery way. It has given them a dignity and glad feeling of honorable 
behavior which has much more than compensated for the apparent 
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harshness of the rule. It is wonderful that they should prize as they 
do the evenness of the law that is over them. They expected greater 
toleration, ignorant indulgence, and frequent almsgiving. In spite 
of this, they recognize as a blessing a rule which is strict, but the 
demands of which they know, and a government that is true jp 
word and deed. 


The method followed by Miss Hill has found many excellent 
illustrations in this country. Among those within the knowledge 
of the writer are the successful efforts of Miss Ellen Collins and 
Miss O. H. Dow in New York, of Mrs. A. N. Lincoln in Boston, 
and of Miss Edith Wright in Philadelphia. 

What can be done in the old and miserable tenement districts 
of New York can be done anywhere in the world, and few places 
have ever had as bad a name as Gotham Court. 

This famous block of buildings, next to the largest tenement in 
New York, is located at 36 and 38 Cherry Street. It abuts on the 
street, running in two hundred and thirty-four feet, with an alley nine 
feet wide on one side and seven feet wide on the other. Up to 1880, 
its record for disease, disorder, drunkenness, and crime, was almost 
unparalleled. In 1880, the property was leased by Messrs. D. Willis 
James, William E. Dodge, and W. Bayard Cutting, who made exte 
sive repairs and improvements. At that time there remained only 
fifty-three tenants. There are now one hundred and twenty-three, al 
apartments being let. It is at present in the charge of Miss O. H. 
Dow, assisted by her sister, one or the other of whom visits the place 
daily, and sometimes at night, always meeting proper, respectful 
treatment. ‘The tenants are mostly Irish. Notwithstanding the gen- 
eral character of the neighborhood and the old reputation of the 
house, the halls, stairs, and apartments are all kept wonderfully clean, 
and, together with the demeanor of the tenants toward the ladies, tes 
tify to the uplifting power which a quiet, firm, and sagacious lady can 
exercise upon the characters and habits of the poorest classes in the 
worst districts by assuming the duties of landlord or agent. Kents 
now range from $3 to $8 monthly, and the net return in 188: and 
1882 was six and one-half per cent. on the investment. 

In striking contrast to this success, a word may be said of tli 
neighboring “ Big Flats” at 98 Mott Street. This building, the onl) 
tenement in the city larger than Gotham Court, was erected in 1554 
as a model dwelling, and was in its construction a great adyan 
over then existing tenements. Originally, a separate water-close 
was provided for each family. All these have been removed excep! 
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on the ground floor. Dust and dirt cover the stairs like a 

t, so that the hard stone steps are soft to the tread. Of the 

two apartments, twenty-two are vacant. ‘The rest are occupied 

, mixed population of Polish Jews, Irish, Italians, and Chinese. 

rental of three rooms and a pantry on second floor is $9.75 

er month. It appears, however, that at no time have the “ Big 

had an agent equal to the preservation of peace or the 

rcement of any rules. The moral is plain: A well-built house, 

fireproof halls and iron stairways, will become a residence of 

the lowest and dirtiest classes, unless the manager or agent leads or 

mpels them to habits of neatness and order. A building must be 

not only made good, but kept good: rules must not only be framed, 
but enforced. 


At the corner of Water and Roosevelt Streets, and near Gotham 
Court, is a block of six old houses, some of them formerly dance- 
uses, bought a few years ago by Miss Ellen Collins, and trans- 
formed at small expense into healthy and decent homes. The yard 
space has been made a cheerful garden spot, where the tenants are 
permitted to grow plants, and are glad to avail of the privilege, 
here are forty-two families, mostly Irish, residing in the building. 


is in care of a janitor; and the character of the residents, as 
well as the neighborhood, has gained greatly under judicious govern- 
nent enforced by the new owner. (See Note B.) 

In Boston, Mrs. Lincoln has made a similar success with old 
nement houses hired and managed by herself. (See Note C; also, 
an “open letter” by Mrs. Lincoln in the Century of 1884.) 

In Philadelphia, Miss Edith Wright, who contributed a valuable 
paper on “ Relations of Landlord and Tenant,” published in the 
Monthly Register of March 15, 1884, has lately undertaken the 
mprovement, in an outlying district, of forty-one houses, with two 
hundred and fifty occupants. These houses, built twelve years ago, 
had acquired a reputation for dirt and disorder ; while the surround- 
ings were as unhealthy and disagreeable as possible. Miss Wright 
has leased and renovated them, and finds an immediate response on 
the part of the tenants to the new conditions and regulations. “A 
fever of cleanliness and a crusade against dirt, as contagious as 
disease,” have succeeded to the ancient satisfaction in squalor. 

Legislation.— While the service done by these and various similar 
enterprises to the tenants, who thus secure better homes, is great, it 
is less than the good accomplished in making a basis for compulsory 
action against unwilling landlords. Private owners always oppose all 
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efforts to make or enforce improved building laws, on the ground tha; 
such buildings cannot be made to pay. The only argument 
weighs with the law makers in answer is the submission of proo 

all that is demanded has been, and therefore can be, given to t 
while not interfering with a fair return on the investment. Just 
fast as it can be shown that further restrictions can be put on | 

old tenement houses without lowering the income below what 
property returns, with fair allowances for deterioration and ti 

so fast legislation can be had; and nothing short of a visitati 
cholera or yellow fever is likely to advance it faster than that. 

But far more than the comfort of the tenants themselves is j 
volved in the increased overcrowding of the poor, though that alone 
should be more than enough to stir any legislative body to vigo: 
action. 

Crowded, ill-constructed tenement houses propagate diseases a 
send them out by a thousand channels to work upon the well-to-d 
and rich, a sure retribution for their neglect of their poorer neigh 
bors. The stern necessity of acting for self-preservation may 
mately enforce that attention which, as a pleasant duty to our less 
fortunate brothers, is now neglected. Millions of money may rebuild 
unwholesome buildings or pay for their destruction; but who 
value the thousands of lives yet to be sacrificed, and the ten th 
sands whose physical and moral strength is yet to be weakened eve 
year that such conditions endure as exist to-day in many of our cities? 

In many cities there is no need to wait for State legislative a 
the local authorities often have authority to make or amend build 
and health ordinance or laws. In no way can a little work do more 
good than by pressing this idea on the government of every city. 
No city can act too early. The ounce of prevention is both bet 
and cheaper than the pound of cure. New York should take ' 
ing from London and Glasgow, and every other city from New York. 
If overcrowding is not prevented, its remedy is difficult and costly i 
the extreme; and the longer delayed, the more costly and difficu’ 

The progress of legislation in England has been this: The Act 
1866 provided against overcrowding by empowering the local author 
ities to fix the number of persons who might occupy any tenemen! 
house. It also provided for the inspection, ventilation, and drainag 
of tenement houses. 

Mr. Torrens’ Act of 1869, amended 1879, provides that health 
officers shall report to local boards (such as our city aldermen or 
common council) any “premises dangerous to health, so as to be 
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yr habitation.” A further amendment (1882) makes the Act 
buildings objectionable, not in themselves, but which obstruct 
tilation of other buildings. The Artisans’ Dwellings Acts of 
1879, and 1882, make a yet cleaner sweep, applying to whole 
ts, including streets, courts, alleys, and buildings. Mr. Tor- 
Acts apply to single owners: these Artisans’ Dwellings Acts 
to large “unhealthy areas,” owned by many different owners, 


) be remedied by an “improvement scheme,” designed and 
d by the local authorities. 

ppl vi sither / he local board r issue ; Jer for the 

ipplying either Act, the local board may issue an order for the 


ement or demolition’ of all the houses in the district, upon the 
iendation of the health board. The owner may thereupon 
the changes or may offer to sell the corporation his prop- 
at a price to be fixed by arbitration. This provision generally 
that the land and buildings bring far beyond their true value, 
ive to be resold by the corporation for proper rebuilding, at a 
loss. Such a course of procedure would be unconstitutional in 
York State. The fact that it is submitted to in London shows 
‘neral appreciation of the great necessity of some action ; and 
‘most districts of New York are far more dangerous than any 
don, with its population four times as great. In one case, an 
land and building cost the corporation £700,000, and was 
» the Peabody Trust) for £96,000. 
re and costly as is such a remedy, it is still a remedy used in 
parts of England, and in Glasgow even more effectually than 
n; and no lesser remedy has served the purposes at all. That 
legislation is impracticable here is only an added reason for 
ting by every means the fuller growth of the conditions which 
d to its adoption in England. The most vital point to aim at 
is the immediate improvement of the building laws as regards 
: of life and health. If all new buildings, from now on, can 
le to offer good sanitary conditions to tenants, great advance 
be made. It will still remain of vast importance to weed out 
structures and fever nests, to open breathing-places, and to 
rly repair and improve existing tenements; but this can be 
in time by legislation, and aided by the changes forced by trade 
‘ments, by fires, and by wearing out, provided the old errors be 
luplicated in new constructions. 
What conditions, then, should be imposed on the construction of 
new tenement houses in the interests of the health not only of 


ir occupants, but of the surrounding districts? In any house 
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occupied or built to be occupied by three or more families living 
independently, but using halls or stairs in common, there should he 
required for : 

Ventilation.— Every living or sleeping-room, or room containing 
fixtures connected with sewer or drains, to have direct communication 
with the open air. 

Window area equal at least one-tenth floor area, and window to 
have movable sash. 

Where windows open on enclosed courts, such courts to be entirely 
open at the top and provided with fresh air inlet at foot. . 

At least one open fireplace in every set of rooms. 

Ceiling of rooms to be at least 8 feet high in the clear. 

Halls.— All common halls to communicate at one end directly with 
the open air by window with movable sash, and to have ventilator at 
roof, with at least one square foot of opening. 

Lot Space.— Buildings not to cover over 65 per cent. of plot, 
except on corners, go per cent. A strip 1o feet wide to be left at 
rear of lot, to afford thorough ventilation to adjoining properties. 

Height. — No house to extend to greater height than the width of 
permanent clear space in front of it, nor over 70 feet. 

Air-space. — At least 600 cubic feet of air to each individual. 

Cellars and Basements not to be occupied as living or sleeping. 
rooms, unless half above street level and with permit of board of 
health. 

Water Supply — On every floor occupied by tenants. 

Drainage and Plumbing to be approved by board of health, and 
same board to provide for registry and semi-annual inspection. 

Many of the above requirements are already in the laws governing 
such buildings in New York and Brooklyn. 

For the old tenement houses, alterations in harmony with above 
must be compelled, and many a little spot cleared of a bad building 
and made a public breathing-place or small park for the neigh- 
borhood. 
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Note A. 
IMPROVED DWELLINGS COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


May 1, 1885. 
propery of the Company now consists of : — 


8 Houses of nine Rooms each, 
26 “ “ six “ “ 
4 Tenement Dwellings of six Rooms each, 
_ “ “ “ five “ “ 
160 “ “ “ four “ “ 
15 “ “ “ three “ “ 
18 Stores and Shops. 

269 total lettings. All let. One room of each set is a scullery, with 

separate water-closet, sink, wash-tu, and ash-shoot. 


Erected 1878-79. 


Erected 1876-78. 


POPULATION, 
Adults and Children Children Children 
over 5 years 1 to 5 years Under 1 year. Total 
lenement Dwellings, 713 129 47 889 
tLouses, 150 I4 6 170 


863 143 53 1,059 
the 224 families residing in the tenements there are natives of 
Ireland, 54 England, 14 Canada, 4 Italy, I 
United States, 52 Germany, 12 Turkey, 3 France, I 


Sweden, 40 Denmark, 4 Scotland, 2 Holland, 1 
Norway, 36 


34 families occupying the small houses there are natives of 


United States, 21 Canada, 2 Spain, 1 


Ireland, 7 Germany, Italy, I 


ng fourteen nationalities represented in the buildings. 


OCCUPATIONS OF TENANTS. 


In Tenements. In Houses, 
Proprietors of Stores or Shops, 
Professional men, a ee 
Employed in Stores, Clerks, etc., 
Mechanics and Artisans, 
Boatmen, ° 
Laborers, a 
ee ee 
Dressmakers and Seamstresses, 
Washerwomen, 
House Cleaners, etc., 
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LEDGER BALANCE SHEET, MAY I, 18865. 


Capital Stock, . . . . $250,000.00 Real Estate, 
Reserved Funds : — Cash Assets, 
Repairs Account, . . 8,443-77 
Sinking Fund, . . . 20,000.00 
Profitand Loss, . . 9,828.26 


$288,272.03 


Dividends of six per cent. per annum have been paid from the beginning 

The average gross receipts have been $34,500 per annum, equal to nearly { 
teen per cent. gross per annum on cost of land and buildings. 

An analysis of the average expenditures per annum shows paid for: — 


eh s+. ee ee eo ee Oe ee ee 
GS PN... ok te Ke 


Allowance for Repairs and Improvements, . 


_ 90.38 


Expense Account, necessary Items : — 


Agent and office boy, . . . . . .. - - = $1,162.67 
Cleaning stairs, yard, etc, . . . . . +. + 41,004.39 
SUMO MNEs sya 5 4 oe * ae, «+ © 255.20 
ee ee ee 253 47 
a ee a a oe Se 150.00 
Miscellaneous, . . re are ee ee 552-40 


Unnecessary Items : — 


Reading Room and Library, ....... 325.00 
REE Se Unk iam) coy) a si9y Se. om, 180.00 
Divigends Ge tenants, . «6 swe tt et OBIE 


Average Total Disbursements, . 


The actual Expenditures on Repairs and Improvements during 1882-84 i) 
average thus : — 

Painting, labor and material, . . . . . . . $1,876.55 

Plumbing, labor and materia!,. . . . . . . 439-32 

Carpenter, labor, ... . ee ee 452.88 
SC eae oe ee es a é 164.89 
netics, 2 SO ee ee ee ; 97.19 
a Se LIE a. sate oe) tae) De ra an 71.75 

Mason, labor, . tS ee ene at) MeL 264.31 

Mixed and miscellaneous, . . . . .. . . 873.02 

Surplus to credit Repairs Fu :d, 


Amount allowed, ... 


Of the item of $1,876.55 for painting, not over one-ha'f properly belongs | 
Repairs, and the balance to Improvement account, the buildings being to-day 
better condition than when first occupied. 

Roughly speaking, taxes, repairs, and expenses each make one-third of 
outlay. 

The Dividend to Tenants of Apartments who remain the full year from May |, 
pay their rent promptly, and comply with the general obligations of Tenants, 's 
equivalent to nearly a month’s rent returned to each. If all received it, it would 
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amount to a possible $1,960, payable to two hundred and sixteen tenants. This 
ear, $1,255 was paid to one hundred and forty-one tenants. Of the seventy-three 
nants who did not receive it, fifty-two had not been in a full year (marking the 
sr of changes in twelve months) and twenty-one had not been prompt enough 
payment to secure it. Nine lost a small part as forfeiture for small delin- 
ies. No tenant lost the dividend through disorderly conduct. 
ides this annual dividend, there is a rebate of ten cents per week for pay- 
ts of four weeks at one time in advance, equal toa discount of five per cent. 
ut one-fifth @/ways secure this discount, and about two-fifths sometimes obtain 
t, while about two-fifths zever take it. 
\rrearage of rent in the two hundred and sixteen tenement apartments averages 
ut one-half day’s rental for all. 
» average rentals of apartments, from which discount and dividend to tenants 
should be deducted, are, per week, for 
1st floor. . 4th. sth, 
[wo Rooms and Scullery, . $2.00 . ‘ BI.7 $1.60 
Three i : 2.60 
Four “ " . . 2.95 


“ “ 


rentals of small houses (no discounts) are: — 


Six-room Houses, $18 per month. 
Nine-room ‘“ $24 “ ” 


Nore Bb. 
LETTER FROM MISS COLLINS. 
The cost of the three tenement houses, my first purchase in Water Street, 


refitted, was $21,179. I have had them under my care for five years. The 
tal amount received during five years, to May 1, 1885, is $12,895.08, the total loss 


For the three years ending May 1, 1885, the net return was over six per cent. 


per annum on the investment. 
There are 31 families now in the houses. Of these : — 
15 have been there for 5 years. 
ths “* “ “4° 4 
Shave “ Ce. 
the sixteen families who were tenants when I bought the property, nine 
remain to this time. One other family stayed four years, but at last it became 
unavoidable to dismiss them for intemperance, which was injuring their neighbors. 
There have been twenty-five removals in all. 
There never has been any need of putting up a bill. As soon as a suite of rooms 
s vacant, some one applies for it. The success with the stores has been less 
stant. 
There have been during this period seventeen deaths and twenty-one births. 
In the past winter, several cases of diphtheria and measles occurred. 
Careful superintendence, locking of street doors after ten o’clock at night, and 
a good gas-light burning in the yard all night, have quite redeemed the place 
from its ill repute as a haunt of thieves. Clothes are left hanging on the lines 
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all night with impunity, and women have said that they can sleep as quietly as | 
can in my own home. 

Opening windows in the entries, beside the sinks, has broken up the habit 
accumulating refuse on the floors. Having all the water-closets in the yard keeps 
the air of the houses free from bad smells. 

The point aimed at was fair play between tenants and landlord. Most of thes 
people are laborers, ’longshoremen, and doers of jobs. It certainly ought to | 
possible for a well-disposed man to find a decent home for $6 or $7 a month, wit 
at least two rooms. Persons who do their work at home, women who make shirt 
sew fur, etc., are at a constant disadvantage if their rooms are dark, dirty, a 
cold; and how can they be otherwise, when the rents are high? 

The rents are often so high that these people only meet the demand by tak 
lodgers. The consequent overcrowding is one of the most serious difficulties th: 
poor suffer from: it operates most unfavorably on both body and soul. 

Moreover, a landlord whose rents are reasonable has the strongest hold on his 
tenants. For the sake of keeping rooms in such a house, they will submit to rules 
that impose restraints useful, if irksome. 

I have ventured recently to hire three more houses next door to the above, 
making six houses in all, with forty-five families and one hundred and sixty-one per 
sons. The brick wall between the yards has been taken down; and now, with 
doubling the number of people (as these houses are much smaller than the origina 
three), we have twice as large a yard. Besides securing better air, this affords the 
larger playground for the children; and often thirty or forty of them may be s 
enjoying the swing or jump-rope or on roller skates. Children of neighbors come 
in: it is understood that their stay depends on good conduct. They have learned 
to respect other people’s property, so that windows are rarely broken, neve 
broken by intention, I believe. The wooden cellars they slide on, but do not brea 
or mutilate ; and the rosebushes and geraniums are not broken. 

The three houses first named have twenty-four suites, consisting of one livi) 
and two sleeping rooms, and eight suites with only one bed-room each. In thr 
instances, one family has two suites, making a whole floor. The prices vary fron 
$3.50 to $8. 

In view of the tendency to add “modern conveniences ” and thus increase the 
expense, my judgment favors the refitting of old houses rather than building new 
ones. As the main feature of the work is personal supervision of details, there is 
much greater probability of success when it is undertaken by individuals than | 
corporations, where responsibility, except in the matter of expense, is too often and 
too easily lost sight of. 


’ 


Note C. 
LETTER FROM MRS. A. N. LINCOLN. 


Five years ago, it was my privilege to hire (with a friend) a well-known but 
very ill-managed tenement house ia one of the most crowded parts of Boston. 

Our object in taking the house was to see whether, by close supervision and 4 
strict adherence to rules, we could improve the condition of the tenants and als 
secure a fair return upon the amount invested. 

In this house there are twenty-seven tenements, containing, on an average 
eighty-three people. When we first took it, it had been notorious for many years, 
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| had to live down its evil reputation; and it took some little time to convince 
ants who applied for rooms that its character for lawlessness was about to be 
emed, and that no one would be admitted or allowed to remain in the building 
, would not abide by the rules. 
financial statement of the first three years was : — 
Receipts 


1879-80, . . . $1,257. 0.5 $61.4! $73.43 


Sundries. 


~ ) 
i88o0-S1, = ets 1,442.05 59. 7.5. 117.87 


OBi-o8, << «© « * 1,441.77 40.00 3.60 166.89 


Rent. Total of expenses salance on hand 
$1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 


Loss by allowance 
on extra rooms. prepayment, rooms unle 


1879-80, . ‘ . $145.99 $27.90 $186.00 
18S0-SI, . . . 159 20 29.70 70.75 
1881-82, 133.45 31.50 {7-50 
he standard of the house became higher. We asked, and readily obtained, 
her rents for the rooms, and, in consequence, were able to offer the tenants 
iter advantages. 
> demand for rooms increased, and vacancies were infrequent. A spirit of 
r began to replace the reign of lawlessness, and an interest in the common wel- 
ire of the house and its inmates began to show itself among the tenants. 

At the close of the fourth year, I decided to hire another large house in the 
mmediate vicinity, believing that, although very ruinous and unattractive, it 
could be made a decent and comfortable home for the poorest class of tenants. 
The result has justified my expectations, and has proved to me that by careful 
management even a very wretched tenement house can be redeemed and made a 
respectable dwelling for those who cannot afford better accommodations elsewhere, 

Both my houses are upon open and central streets; and I am able to give the 
tenants desirable rooms at very moderate prices, because the shops underneath the 

lding bring in a good return to the owner of the property, and enable him to 

and less income from the tenement portion of the estate. 

My experience has been that even very cheap and poor tenement houses can be 
made to pay. Mine are both wooden buildings, unattractive enough in externals, 
but possessing within them the materials for comfortable homes for very poor 
people. 

My opinion (formed slowly) has come to be that old and dilapidated houses 
should be improved and cared for by one or two people,— only time and attention 
from one or two who are enough interested to give a constant supervision to the 
condition of the houses and their occupants. A comfany is needed to raise money 
to buy and build houses, but old houses can be hired by individuals. 

A tenement house need not be a source of annoyance to the neighborhood. A 
few years ago there were constant complaints of “the noise and drunkenness of the 
inmates of the first house which my friend and I afterward hired. I think I can 
safely assume that neither of my houses is now considered an objectionable ele- 
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ment in the neighborhood. The tenants, although very poor, are respectable, an¢ 


have learned to respect the rights of others, thus winning regard for their own. 


This result has been brought about slowly and by degrees. We did not attemp, 


too much at once. We expected to improve the character of the inmates, as y 
did that of the house, gradually. It has been my experience that tenants of ; 
class often need only the stimulus which interest and sympathy give, to enable the 
to do better. 

A strict adherence to principles and rules which are laid down for the benefit 
all,—a quick sense of justice, a friendly interest in the welfare of the tenants, 
recognition of the fact that there are obligations on both sides,—these seen 
me to be some of the elements of success in the management of a tenement | 


a 


X. 


Uniform Statistics. 


A REPORT ON THE STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM 
AND INSANITY. 


F. B. SANBORN, CHARLES S. HOYT, H. H. HART, A. G. BYERS, 
CADWALADER BIDDLE, AND A. O. WRIGHT. 


At a meeting of the secretaries of the Boards of Public Charities 

the United States, held in Philadelphia, February 12, 1885, a 
committee was appointed, consisting of F. B. Sanborn, former 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board, as chairman, and Dr. C, S. 
Hoyt, Secretary of the New York Board, Cadwalader Biddle, of 
the Pennsylvania Board, Rev. A. G. Byers, of the Ohio Board, 
F. H. Wines, of the Illinois Board, and Prof. A. O. Wright, of the 
Wisconsin Board, to whom has since been added Rev. H. H. Hart, 
of the Minnesota Board, with instructions to report at the Conference 
in Washington on the expediency of greater uniformity in the annual 
statistics which the State boards present in their reports to the 
State legislatures. This committee has considered the subject, and 
would report as follows : — 

At the first meeting of this Conference, held in New York, May, 
1874, a committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Sanborn, 
Giles, and Letchworth, to report on this same subject; and such a 
report was made, which may be found printed in the seventh number 
of the Journal of Social Science, accompanied by forms of questions, 
which each State board was recommended to answer in its yearly 
volume, so far as practicable. These questions were not found 
susceptible of complete answer by these boards, only a few of which 
followed this form in their next reports; and the suggestion had 
no practical result. 


Since 1874, eleven years have passed, during which much experi- 
ence has been acquired by the State boards then existing, and much 
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statistical knowledge has accumulated, which was not then available. 
It would therefore be easier at the present time than it was in 1874 
to present with some uniformity the general facts in each State 
concerning pauperism and insanity. The subject of crime and 
punishment is so little under the official cognizance of several of 
the boards that it is not expedient to attempt the collection o; 
uniform statistics respecting that in these reports. Nor will the 
question tables of 1874 be of much service at present in some other 
directions. 

The subject of insanity has assumed a new importance within the 
past ten years, from the researches of Dr. Earle and others respecting 
curability, from the increased prevalence of paresis, and from the 
investigation of race characteristics as affecting insanity. It is, 
therefore, very desirable at this time to collect from as many States 
as possible uniform statistics in regard to the parent nativity, occupa 
tion, relapse, etc., of all the insane who come under notice, and 
to exhibit the statistics of a State so as to show the whole number o! 
the insane, when possible, and to avoid the duplications which 
formerly were universal in asylum reports. The forms now in use 
throughout Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, though no 
quite uniform, present the general facts concerning the insane wel 
enough ; and we would recommend that these be followed (where 
they agree with each other) in all other States. To do this will be a 
work of time, and cannot begin too soon, since statistics of insanity, 
collected without uniformity, are of very little value. 

In respect to the total number of paupers in each State, whethe: 
supported, or aided wholly or partially, under the oversight of the 
State board, as in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
Minnesota, or whether other boards exist for the oversight of some 
of the poor, it is desirable that each State board should report upon 
all, and should give, when possible, the cost of their relief. Even if 
this were an estimate, it would be made by persons well calculated 
to judge, and would be much better than no report at all. The same 
might be said of the care of the insane, of young offenders, of idiots, 
etc. In regard to private charities, a report for the whole of each 
State would also be desirable, but would be difficult to obtain in most 
cases. 

Under the Act of Congress passed in 1882, there is now a more 
uniform inspection of immigrants throughout the United States than 
ever before ; and this is often a part of the duty of the State Board 
of Charities. When it is, it should be reported on annually ; and the 
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information concerning the newly arrived immigrants should be 
|, and put on record in each State. 
‘eneral, it may be said that, while no one form of questions can 
ye made to apply in all the States, it is everywhere desirable 
ie same information should be collected and exhibited to the 
and we would recommend frequent communication between 
iiferent boards for this purpose. It is now possible to receive 
rm statistical reports from the State establishments containing 
poor, the insane, etc., by which the results of institution work 


| be safely tabulated every year for the entire country. If some 


n statements of classification and expenditure, for instance, 
be adopted, this would enable us to compare the cost in one 
with that of another,—a subject which forever attracts atten- 
id provokes discussion. 

ceneral, your committee would recommend that a form of 
tions, not too extended, be adopted in all the States, and that 
» minute form be adopted by those States which find themselves 
) report fully and comprehensively. Naturally, all the States, 

supervision of their charities becomes more systematic, year 
‘ar, Can extend the information which they present in yearly 


sample of questions that ought to be asked in each State, 
‘r they can be answered, the committee submitted the follow- 


hedule :— 


vrm of Special Questions to be answered in Annual Reports by all 
the States that are able. 


I. Population, Immigration, and Pauperism. 


A. 1, Estimated population of the State? 
2. Annual increase by foreign immigration ? 
;. Number of inmates in sfecia/ establishments for immigrants ? 
+. Amount collected annually under the Act of Congress of 
August, 1882? 


5. Amount reimbursed yearly to the State under that act? 


’ 


1. Whole number of paupers (excluding the insane in asylums) 

supported in the twelve months? Average number? 

2, Whole and average number of the indigent or pauper in- 

in asylums during the twelve months? 

3. Whole number of persons receiving out-door relief from 
W/ public sources during the year? Average number of the same? 
Number by report at one or more fixed dates, as in England? 
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4. Whole cost of full support or in-door relief dy the publ 
the year? Average weekly cost of each pauper supported ? 

5. Whole cost of out-door relief of all sorts given at pub 
expense for the year? Estimated average cost and length of aid fo; 
each beneficiary ? 

6. General classification of the subjects of in-door a) 
door relief, so as to include all in the State. 


Il. Jnsanity and Results of Treatment. 
A. 1. Estimated whole number of insane persons in the State? 
2. Number of different insane persons in all the establis! 
ments during the year? 
a. In hospitals and public asylums,— whole and average 
number? 
4. In poorhouses and private asylums,— whole and average 
number? 
¢. Boarded in families or living at home,— whole and aver- 
age number? 
3. Reported recoveries during the year? Cases recovered? 
Persons recovered? Readmissions of persons previously recovered? 
4. Known deaths among the insane? 
a. In hospitals and public asylums? 
6. In poorhouses and private asylums ? 
¢. In private families, prisons, etc. ? 


5. Cost of the care of the insane in the whole State for th 
year. , 


a. Cost to the State in asylums, etc., cost to cities, counties, 
and towns in ditto? 

6, Cost to individuals and their estates in asylums of all 
kinds? 

¢. Cost to the public in poorhouses, private families, pei 
sons, etc. ? 

a. Aggregate cost of insanity ? 


III. Prisons and Reformatories. 
A. Whole number and average number of prisoners in the State 

during the year? 

1. In convict prisons, ranking as penitentiaries or State prisons? 

2. In convict prisons of districts, counties, or cities, and those 
for the lesser offences, not including reform schools ? 

3. In jails and prisons of detention, classified as (a) under sen- 
tence, (b) awaiting trial, (c) as witnesses or debtors? 

4. In reform schools for both sexes? 
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B. Cost per annum of all the prisons except reform schools, and 
separately the cost of reform schools maintained by the public ? 

C. Inmates and cost of reform schools maintained under private 

r sectarian control ? 


IV. pectal Schools and Asylums for Idiots, Inebriates, ete. 


[he committee also submitted along with its report some remarks 

y Mr. Wines, who did not sign the report, although a member of 
ymmittee, but who has since joined with his colleagues in a 

of the committee at Saratoga, N.Y. (Sept. 10, 1885), when 

was voted that certain forms of questions, more extended than 
yse above given, should be prepared by Mr. Hart, Mr. Wines, Mr. 
Sanborn, and Dr. Stephen Smith, Lunacy Commissioner of New 
York, who was added to the’committee for the purpose of preparing 
special questions concerning insanity. The new questions, when 
ready, will be submitted in print to the existing boards of charities 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
nd to such boards in other States, if any exist, as will undertake 
tosee that such inquiries are yearly answered. The paper of Mr. 


ines is printed on page 390, as an important contribution on the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS. 
SIGNED BY ISRAEL C, JONES AND H. H. HART.* 


n compliance with the resolution of the last Conference, the Com- 

ittee on Statistics begs leave to report that it has given the subject 

such consideration as it could; and the result of its labors is here- 
with submitted. 

lhe committee is mindful of the incompleteness of its work; 

if it serves as a ground for future investigations in this direction, 
labor will not have been in vain. 

The “Comparative Classified Statement of Expenses of Children’s 
Reformatory Institutions” was prepared by Rev. H. H. Hart, of 
the committee; and his explanatory remarks in relation thereto are 
submitted, with the printed tables. 

gning this report, Mr. Hart added the following note: ‘‘ I indorse the above report, except 
1 that ‘the average boy, under proper management, can easily earn at least one-half his 


nce without injury.’ Iam of the opinion that the revenue to be derived from the labor of 


ool pupils should be strictly a subordinate considerat 
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The statistics relating to juvenile reformatories cover twent 
States of the Union and the District of Columbia. The report froy 
the Rhode Island School for Boys was not received until afi 
tables were in type, and therefore does not appear in the | 
tables. The committee regrets that the responses to its circular. 
issued at an early day, were not more general, as that would 
secured a more complete report. Some institutions were pro! 
omitted in sending the circular, owing to ignorance of their add 

The lack of information in these matters prompts the committe 
to suggest that the Conference take this subject into consider 
and, if found of sufficient importance, that a committee be appo 
to confer with the National Bureau of Education, with the 
securing governmental co-operation and aid for this object. 

Of the thirty-nine juvenile reformatories reported in the 
herewith submitted, seven are incorporated and governed by 
agers chosen by their respective societies ; sixteen are under Stat 
and two under municipal, control; the mode of government 
remaining fourteen is not stated. 

The New York House of Refuge, on Randall’s Island, is the old 
of these reformatories, having been incorporated in 1824. The Ho 
of Refuge, in Philadelphia, is next, having received its charte 
1826. The reformation of juvenile delinquents at that time wa 
regarded as a questionable experiment; but the success of these ty 
institutions was soon manifest, and others similar in character a 
purpose, though differing somewhat in minor details of arrangement 
and discipline, were established in some of the larger cities. Su 
was their success that a majority of the States directed their e 
lishment, and others are preparing to do so. 

The high estimation in which-they are held may be inferred | 
the liberal patronage they receive. The estimated value of | 
one of these institutions is $5,550,097.26, and their annual support 
is $993,430.92. Their aggregate capacity is 8,135 inmates, and thei 
average numbers last year were 7,157. 

Taking the above as a basis, it is probable the invested capital i: 
all the juvenile reformatories in the United States is not less than 
seven and a half millions, and that their support annually of between 
ten and eleven thousand inmates costs not less than a million and a 
half dollars, only a small proportion of which is paid by the labor 
the inmates. In no case do the earnings exceed one-third of the 
cost of support. 

That so small proportion of the expense is met by the earnings 5 
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1y in most cases, probably, to the want of suitable remunerative 
yment. The average age of the inmates on admission is about 
‘n years, and the time of detention is nearly two years. After 
making all reasonable allowance for school instruction, meals, recrea- 
ind sleep, there remain from five to six hours daily that may 
d in most cases are, devoted to work. In these institutions, the 
xe boy, under proper management, can easily earn at least one- 
f his maintenance (which is less than fifty cents per day) with- 
injury, and with benefit to himself in the acquisition of skill and 
ibit of industry. Besides this, the knowledge that he is aiding 
; own support tends to create and foster a most desirable spirit 
inhood, and a disposition to rise above the pauper level. The 
ittee deems this of paramount importance: and it feels that 
t care is needed in the management of these institutions, that an 
rse spirit is not engendered and encouraged. 

[he committee is glad to know that the matter of employment will 
before the Conference ; and it hopes that the committee having 
charge will be able to suggest some practicable plan, which, 
it secures to the inmates thorough industrial training as of pri- 
importance, will also increase the revenue from that source. 
returns show that only in exceptional cases do the parents or 

ruardians contribute to the support of their children in the institu- 
tions, and a majority of the superintendents do not consider it desir- 

le that they should. The committee regards this subject of much 
mportance, and submits it for the consideration and recommenda- 

n of the Conference. 

lhe committee has dwelt at some length upon the expense in- 

curred in establishing and supporting these reformatories. It is grat- 
ifying, however, to know that this large expenditure is productive of 

t good, and is also economical. ‘The reports show, according to 
the best information had, that an average of upwards of eighty per 


+ 


cent. of the inmates is reformed. ‘This means that these establish- 


ments send out annually from seven to eight thousand reformed boys 


] 


and girls, who, in all probability, otherwise would have become, in a 

\jority of cases, a scourge to society. Cured of their delinquency, 
this host of children goes out of these institutions prepared to enter 
life with reasonable expectation of a prosperous and honorable career. 

rhis statement presents a most cheering aspect, and ail those 
engaged in the work are to be congratulated upon the results. If 
we take the low estimate of $250 as the annual cost of a criminal, 
we shall get a fair estimate of the economy of establishing and sup- 
porting these institutions. 
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UNIFORM STATISTICS. 
BY F. H. WINES. 


The difficulty of securing complete and uniform statistics of crime. 
pauperism, and misfortune, through the agency of the State Boards 
Public Charities in the States which have such boards, arises meas 
urably from the want of co-extensive jurisdiction on the part 
these boards, and the different relations which, in different States. 
they sustain to the work. 

They differ, in the first place, in their precise function. In Rhode 
Island and Kansas, the State board is an executive body, in effec 
a consolidated board of trustees, with complete control of the institu 
tions under its charge, including power to appoint and discharge 
officers, receive and expend moneys, and make and enforce rules. 
It is responsible for its acts, just as separate boards of trustees would 
be. But, in the majority of States, the board has no executive power 
or responsibility whatever ; or, if any, it is limited in its character 
and extent. The State of Wisconsin has two State boards, one of 
control and one of supervision. 


They differ also in the scope of their supervision. In the census, 
the classes included under the general title “ Defective, Dependent, 
and Delinquent,” were seven in number; namely, the insane, the 
idiotic, the blind, the deaf and dumb, paupers, prisoners, and depen- 
dent and neglected children. These seven classes are cared for in 
institutions of fhree descriptions,— educational, charitable, and penal, 
or correctional. 


The insane come under the observation of all these boards. But, 
of the eleven States which have such boards, six only have public 
institutions for idiots, — Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Minnesota. In the other five, idiots come under 
observation only as they may chance to be in asylums for the insane, 
institutions for the deaf and dumb, or in poorhouses. ‘The institu- 
tions for the education of the blind and of the deaf and dumb have 
a double aspect and relation, as part of the educational system and 
part of the charitable system of the States in which they exist. But 
Rhode Island has no such State institution; New Jersey has one for 
the deaf, but not for the blind; and, in Massachusetts, the State 
board has no jurisdiction over institutions of this character, which 
are under the exclusive oversight of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Paupers are divided into two classes, the in-door and 
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loor poor; and, again, into town paupers, county paupers, and 
paupers. State paupers who are either transient or have a 

ice or settlement in the State, but no local residence entitlipg 

to relief at the hands of any local authorities, are recognized by 

ws of Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island; and, in 

se States, the powers of overseers of the poor with relation to 
them are exercised by the State boards, and appropriations made 
their relief from the State treasury. But this is not true, I 

of any other State. In all the States, information can be 
tained by the State boards respecting paupers in almshouses ; but 
some States, possibly in the majority, no accurate or precise 
‘mation concerning the subjects and character or amount of 
i-door relief is accessible to them. With respect to prisoners, 
Massachusetts board has no relation to them whatever. They 

are under a separate Board of Prison Commissioners. The same 
is true of New York. In Illinois, the State Board of Charities 
inspects county jails and municipal prisons; but the penitentiaries 
are expressly excepted from its jurisdiction, ‘The reform schools for 
juvenile delinquents are supervised by the State boards in all the 
States, but the only States which have as yet established State 
schools for dependent children are Massachusetts and Michigan. 
Ohio has a system of County Children’s Homes, peculiar to itself. 
lhe mass of dependent, orphaned, or neglected children in the 
United States are cared for in private institutions; and the relations 
f the State boards to private charitable institutions are very varied. 


Some States make appropriations in aid of private charities: others 


do not. Some States do, and some do not, authorize the inspection 


of private institutions by State boards; and some private institu- 
do, while others do not, report their receipts and expenditures. 
ese are some of the difficulties to be overcome in attempting to 
provide for complete statistics of the condition and needs of the 
classes included in the work of this Conference. 
Another difference to be mentioned at this point relates to immi- 
In Massachusetts, the powers of Commissioners in Emigra- 
are vested in the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity. 
Pennsylvania Board of Public Charities exercises the same 
powers, through a Committee on Immigration. But, in New York, a 
separate board has charge of this branch of the work. And in other 
States, not having ports, no attention is paid to it, so far as I am 


Vare, 


ven with reference to the statistics of population of State institu- 
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tions and their finances, comparisons between States are at present, t 
a large degree, impracticable. The mode of support of institutions ; 
djfferent States is dissimilar. Minnesota, I believe, pays every d 

of expense incurred for the support of inmates of her institutions, 
including clothing. Ohio and Illinois collect for clothing from coun 
ties and individuals, but make no charge for board, tuition, or trea 
ment. In Massachusetts, the State establishments are of two sorts 
the pauper and reformatory institutions, which are wholly suppor 
from the State treasury; and the hospitals for the insane and sch 
for feeble-minded, in which a charge for care and support is made 
against towns or individuals for all inmates not sent to them by the 
State itself. Probably the majority of States provide for the support 
of their institutions otherwise than at the expense of the Stat 
except in part. The degree of financial control exercised by t! 
State boards is unlike. In Kansas and Rhode Island, it 
course, absolute. Of the other States, it is perhaps most thorough 
Illinois, where all vouchers for expenditures by the institutions ar 
filed in the office of the Board of Charities. ‘The financial statements 
contained in the reports of the State boards vary in completeness 
and accuracy. The modes of computing per capita cost do no 
agree, nor even those of calculating the average number of inmates 
during the year. Comparisons founded on these reports are mislead 
ing, as could be clearly shown, if it were necessary to do so. One 
fact only need be mentioned by way of illustration: each Stat 

its own special system of classification of expenditures. 

There remains another point to be considered; namely, the sta 
tistics of work done and results accomplished by the institutions,— 
their rate of movement of population, the time during which inmates 
are retained, the amount of sickness and mortality, the extent t 
which education is carried, the percentage of recovery in medical 
institutions, etc. How far State boards are authorized to prescribe 
the forms to be observed by the institutions under their care, | am 
not informed. How far the forms adopted in fact agree, | have 
not examined. 

I am clearly of the opinion that a very great approximation to uni 
formity in statistical reports is desirable, and that it is practicable. 
It is too soon perhaps to pass upon the question, which requires 
careful study and consideration; nor is the Conference the bod) 
which ought to do it. It would be better to refer the whole subject 
a special committee, to be composed of the secretaries of the State 
boards, with one member from each, to be selected by the boar( 
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itself, to meet at a time and place to be agreed upon, and devote as 
many days to the preparation of a plan as are necessary, and refer 


the plan, when adopted by this special committee, to the several 


boards for their approval. If accepted by them, it would then be 
possible to include in the Proceedings of the Conference, each year, 
eral statement of the result, by States, not naming separate 
institutions ; and, if this were found to be too extensive for publica- 
tion, the general result might even be given in the aggregate, without 
o the separate States. Even in this form, it would afford a 
means of measuring the growth of crime, pauperism, and misfortune 
in the country at large, and of marking the annual progress made in 
public provision for dealing with it. 
| suggest that the Conference act upon this suggestion, in its 
visdom ; but do not think that the importance of the subject war- 
rants inattention to it. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF REFORMATORIES 
FOR CHILDREN. 
BY H. H. HART. 


This statement is an attempt to reduce the expenses of children’s 
formatories, as given in their printed reports, to a uniform basis. 
The undertaking is difficult for several reasons: 1. No two reform- 
tories classify their expenses exactly alike; 2. Some institutions 
not separate permanent expense and current expense in their 
eports; 3. Others disagree as to what constitutes permanent 
expense,— é.g., in the matter of repairs ; 4. Institutions differ in their 
method of treating expenses of the industrial department. In the 
reform schools of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan (and perhaps in 
others), a part of the salaries and wages is charged to the account 
of the several shops, and does not appear in the salary account. In 
other institutions, salaries and wages embrace the entire salary list ; 
and the offset appears in the increase of the earnings account. 

The expenses, as shown in this table, are generally less than the 
aggregate given in the printed reports. Permanent expenses, such as 
new buildings, purchase of land, important additions, machinery, 
new heating plant, etc., have been deducted, so far as ascertainable, 
as well as all produce, supplies, etc., sold for cash. 

This work is necessarily imperfect, because, sometimes, it is 
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impossible to ascertain what part of the amount given is an 
increase of the property on hand. Some institutions take an 
inventory, and show the increase or decrease as compared with the 
inventory of the previous year. This is the only system insuring 
accuracy. 

In the preparation of the tables, the effort has been to fol! 
uniform rules so far as possible in the treatment of each report, 
Notwithstanding this effort, it will doubtless be found that some 
institutions will suffer injustice by comparison. This work must | 
regarded as tentative, to be improved upon in future. 

It will be observed that there is a great diversity in the expendi 
tures of different institutions, ranging from $76.91 to $337.18 per 
pupil. The expenses of some institutions are double those of others 
having an equal attendance. The principal differences arise in the 
items of salaries, clothing, and fuel. 

There is a popular impression that the expenses of institutions 
decrease relatively with the increase of their population. ‘This 
impression is only partially confirmed by this table. The expenses 
of the larger institutions do not run very much below the averag 
while the smallest of all shows a lower average expense than the four 
largest institutions. Even in the items of salaries and provisions, 
it will be observed that the three largest institutions do not fal 
materially below the average. ‘The truth seems to be that there is 
limit to the economy of numbers, and this important fact should be 
made prominent. 

Twenty of the twenty-nine institutions show a profit from labor, 
ranging from $0.62 to $47.84 per pupil, the average being $14.23 per 
pupil. 

Seven institutions show more than $20 per inmate net profit from 
labor. 

For convenience of comparison, the institutions have been arranged 
in the order of their population. It would be obviously unfair to 


compare a school of one hundred pupils with a school of four hun- 


dred pupils, in some lines of expense. 
Detailed comparisons can easily be made by interested parties, 
each for himself.* 


*The numbers, 1-24, in the first column of the following pages of statistics, refer to the name 
and location of each institution as given on the first page. 
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UNIFORM STATISTICS 


SALARIES IN REFORMATORIES. 
BY H. H. HART. 


his table embraces twenty institutions. The totals are the same 
those in the column of “ Salaries and Wages” in the accompany- 
veneral statement of expenses ‘The materials for this sub- 
ssification are found in the rosters of employés given in the 
d reports of the institutions. While not strictly accurate, they 


re sufficiently so. When the roster does not cover all temporary 


and miscellaneous labor, it is entered as miscellaneous. 

For convenience of comparison, the actual number of regular 
mployés is given for each institution, together with the number, at 
the same rate, for an institution of one hundred inmates. 

(his classification is, of course, somewhat imperfect. The super- 
intendent’s salary sometimes includes the matron’s. It is difficult 
to determine, sometimes, whether a man in charge of a cottage shall 

classed as an assistant superintendent or an overseer; but the 

rk is reasonably uniform. 

In the case of four institutions,— the Reform Schools of Michigan, 
esota, and Wisconsin, and the Newark City Home, of New 
ey,— this table does not include all employés, the wages of a 
being charged to shop account, or other accounts. The same 

is probably true in some other cases. ‘These employés are regarded 
as earning their way, and their wages are deducted from the earnings 
of the shops. 
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XI. 


Whe Prevention of Pauperism. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
SIGNED BY F. B. SANBORN, 0. H. YOUNG, AND R. BRINKERHOFF. 


There is an implied promise held out to us in the title of our 
committee, which, it is to be regretted, the experience of years has 
not justified. ‘To prevent pauperism, in the strict sense of the words, 
—that is, to remove from society that condition of living and that 
habit of mind among the poor which make them paupers,— is im- 
possible. “Ye have the poor with you always,” and even that form 
of poverty stigmatized as pauperism seems too deeply rooted in our 
present civilization to be wholly removed from any large community. 
Generally speaking, as civilization advances, density of population 
increases; and with a dense population comes an_ increase 
pauperism, in spite of all preventive measures that we can employ. 
What our subject must signify, therefore, is the checking and reduc. 
tion of pauperism,— a comparative prevention, and not an absolute 
one. In that view of the case, let us ask a few questions. 

Have we any definite knowledge whether pauperism in the United 
States is or is not checked since the Civil War, for example ? 

We know, in a general way that the war, for the time being, 
checked pauperism, and then indirectly increased it; but how is it 
now as compared with this time twenty years ago, when the Civil 
War was just ended ? 

We apprehend that there is no exact statistical collection of facts 
at the two dates — 1865 and 1885 — which will enable us to say posi- 
tively, on that evidence, that the “craving poor,” as Defoe called 
them two centuries ago, are any more or any less than they were in 
1865 throughout the whole country, as compared with the whole 
population of the country. We have reason to believe that during 
this interval of twenty years there have sometimes been many more 
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paupers and tramps than now, as, for example, in the long-continued 
financial depression from 1874 to 1878; and we also believe that 
there have been less than they now are in number. But our census 
enumerations for the whole country are either so inexact, or so imper- 
fectly tabulated, or so infrequently taken, that it is not possible to 
tify that belief with any very precise array of numbers, unless we 
resort to the reports from particular States, in which the count 
f paupers and population is so often made that comparisons between 
yne date and another are practicable. There are a few such States ; 
and some of them will take the census this year, after which it will be 
not easy, but possible, to present the desired calculation. 

Assuming that we either have now or can soon get the accurate 
statistical knowledge desired, can we also say with any precision 


what causes have increased pauperism, if we find it increasing 


>? 


or 
have checked it, if we find it diminishing? Here, too, it is. to be 
feared, the answer will be negative. Many alleged causes present 
themselves —of which some persons will accept one, and others 
another, as a main cause of the ascertained result; and it will be 
difficult to secure a general agreement as to what any main cause is. 
If, then, we either do not know what the facts are or are in doubt as 
the causes of ascertained facts, how can we reach definite con- 
isions ? 

[he answer is that we cannot, except by recurring to the evidence 
of personal experience and to those general principles and maxims 
concerning pauperism which the experience of centuries has shown 
tobe sound. Reasoning upon these, we may be sure that, wherever 


intemperance in the use of ardent spirits is increasing, pauperism 


must increase, although it is true that in many communities, espe- 
rural ones, there may be much intemperance without much 
public pauperism in the first two or three generations. Such has 
been the case in many of the newer States of our country. But, 
when intemperance as a fixed habit has had time enough to accom- 
plish its results on the posterity of drunkards, we then find a lament- 
able increase in those forms of pauperism that proceed from idiocy, 
insanity, epilepsy, and that long train of physical tendencies and 
diseases which springs from the abuse of drink. In cities and other 
densely peopled places, these evils produce direct moral effects, 
which increase pauperism by stimulating many forms of crime; for 
there is a very close connection between crime and vice and that 
fertile seed-bed of both, which pauperism is wont to be. 
Whoever would check pauperism, therefore,— much more prevent 
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it,— must prevent or check intemperance; and this means, to dimip. 
ish the open and excessive opportunity for the sale of intoxicants. 
which is now the curse of the United States, as it has long been th 
curse of Great Britain and other European countries. All friends 
the poor must view with alarm the political influence which the selle 
of liquor and the promoters of gambling and other vices have ac 
quired in too many of our.-cities and States; for this can have no 
other result than to increase poverty, insanity, and crime,—eyls 
which grow out of intemperance and its kindred vices as naturally as 
mushrooms and weeds spring from a dunghill in the heat of summer. 
It is scarcely possible for frugality to exist among the poor where 
drunkenness and gambling are prevalent ; and, without frugality, hon- 
est poverty is continually sinking into pauperism. It is impossib! 
to train the children of the poor to respectable lives where drunke: 
ness and gambling prevail, and it is from children gone astray that 
the ranks of criminals and paupers are daily recruited. Temperance 
and morality, then, are the greatest preventives of pauperism, and 
should be everywhere inculcated for this reason, as well as for thei: 
inestimable benefits to the individual. 

The particular method of furnishing relief to the poor is often 
mentioned as having a great influence in checking or promoting pau 
perism; and, doubtless, this is true, although the worst method 
relieving poverty can hardly be so effective to increase pauperism as 
is the most guarded method of legalizing the sale of intoxicants. 
Yet we must apply the remedy here also; and, if we find that there is 
an abuse, either of in-door or out-door relief, we must see that the 
abuse is corrected. Let it not be forgotten, however, that the busi 
ness of the public relieving officer is to relieve, that an almoner is ap- 
pointed not to withhold alms, but to distribute it,— always, of course, 
to those who really need it. The extent of pauperism in any con- 
munity is by no means to be measured exactly by what the public 
officials dole out to the poor: it does not necessarily decrease as that 
gift diminishes, nor increase as that is augmented, In those countries 
of Europe and in those States of this country where pauperism has 
manifestly been checked of late years, the expenditure of money has 
not correspondingly been lessened, but has even increased, the fact 
being that a liberal outlay of money judiciously expended checks 
pauperism faster than an unwise parsimony. It is by the ultimat 
condition of the poor, after a series of years, that the effect of any 
charitable policy must be judged; and it will commonly be found that 
wealthy States and cities cannot be prevented from expending large 


S 
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sums in public or private charity. The question, then, is how those 
expenses shall be applied, what system shall be initiated and con- 

ued, what classification of the poor shall be adopted, and what 
ultimate result shall be kept in view. 

lo these questions, your committee can only suggest general 
answers, leaving it for the Conference, in its debate on this and other 
reports, to apply these generalities to special classes and individual 
instances. 

,. All charitable expenses in any State should be annually re- 
ported, whether the charity be public or private, and the amount and 
general distribution of the sums thus expended should be carefully 
set down, and communicated to the public as far and as fully as this 

be done. The yearly reports of boards of public charities fur- 
nish a good vehicle for this information; and, where there are no 
such boards in any State, the reports made to this Conference from 
year to year might well include statistics of this sort, condensed and 
briefly explained. 

2. Upon such information should be based in each State, and, if 
possible, in each city and large town, a close affiliation and co-opera- 
tion of the public and private charities, including in the former those 
measures for restraining and punishing the vicious and vagrant poor 
which are proper parts of any good system of public almsgiving. 
The charity of benevolent citizens would thus be relieved from one 
of its worst burdens and hindrances, while the public funds would be 
less heavily drawn upon. This has already been partially accom- 
plished by the organizations known as Union Relief Societies, Asso- 
ciated Charities, etc. ; and the results, though still incomplete, are 
everywhere satisfactory, we believe, so far as they have gone. 

3. In the strictly public almsgiving, there should be as early and 
as completely as possible a removal of all political influences, 
so that the relief and restraint of the poor shall in no way be 
affected by our annual or biennial elections of public officers. To 
do this requires an extension of those principles known in common 
parlance as the civil service reform into this branch of the public 


service, and a maintenance in full vigor of these principles against 
the insidious attacks which political partisans would constantly be 
making upon them. The admixture of politics with public charity 
is the great evil of our American system, and is more dangerous 
here, from the form of our national institutions, than in most other 
countries, 


}. Concurrent with this union of public and private charity in 
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the separate States should go, as far and as fast as practicable. 
similarity of legislation and of administration in the different States 
of our Union, particularly in those which are neighbors and in dail) 
intercommunication across their borders. Without such concurren; 
legislation and the upright and harmonious dealing of one Stay 
with another, the excellent system of one State may be neutralized 
by the lack of system in another, or may increase in other States 
the evils which have been banished from its own borders. ‘Tramp 
laws, for example, if judiciously framed and strictly enforced jn 
New York, may fill Vermont and Connecticut, or Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, with vagrants who have fled from the wrath to come in New 
York by the simple expedient of crossing the imaginary line that 
divides one State from another. 

5. The national government should co-operate in such measures 
by maintaining at all the ports of entry, and throughout the country, 
a strict supervision over immigrants arriving in the United States, 
from whom should be exacted a small capitation tax (as now by the 
Act of 1882) to meet the cost of supporting those who would soon 
become paupers, and of removing them from that part of the 
United States where they happen to become paupers to some other 


place, within or outside of the country, where they properly belong. 

These recommendations might be extended, but are already, in 
the opinion of your committee, sufficient to occupy the attention of 
the Conference at the present time. 


XII. 


Fmnrigration. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


BY DR. CHARLES S. HOYT, CHAIRMAN, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


According to the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
number of immigrants arriving in the United States during the decade 
ending Dec. 31, 1884, was 3,958,704, or an annual average of 395,- 
S70. The largest arrivals during this period were in the last five 
years of the decade, in which the number rajs:hed 3,075,759, or a 
\ y average of 615,150. The arrivals during the calendar year 
1884 were 461,346, as follows: at New York, 322,781; at Boston, 
31,491; at Baltimore, 30,470; at Detroit, 22,594; at Huron, 20,418; 
at Philadelphia, 19,064; at New Orleans, 2,954; at Key West, 1,972; 
at Portland and Falmouth, 1,539; at San Francisco, 1,528; at Pas- 
samaquoddy, 1,499; at Galveston, 962; at Minnesota, 924; at Buf- 
falo Creek, 842; at New Bedford, 503; at Superior, 501; at all other 
districts, 1,034. The countries whence these immigrants came were 

following: from Germany, 155,529; from Ireland, 58,589 ; 
from England and Wales, 54,281; from the Dominion of Canada, 
17,706; from Sweden, 24,017; from Russia, 15,192; from Poland, 
1,369 ; from Italy, 14,441; from Norway, 13,906; from Austria, 13,- 
103; from Hungary, 10,708; from Bohemia, 7,585 ; from Scotland, 
8,791; from Switzerland, 8,215; from Denmark, 7,633; from Nether- 
lands, 3-731; from all other countries, 13,550. 

The annual accessions to our population by immigration of so 
large numbers of aliens of various nationalities, languages, and cus- 
toms, so affect the material and social interests of the country as to 
render the subject a proper one for the consideration of this Confer- 
ence. It is not proposed in this report to discuss the question of 
immigration at length, but to examine briefly the statutes governing 
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the matter, with the view of determining whether or not the country 
is protected, under existing regulations and practices, against the 
influx of convicts, insane, imbecile, and otherwise infirm and helpless 
aliens, constantly being shipped by various agencies to our shores, 
The importance of the subject, it is believed, is not generally appre. 
ciated, especially outside of the seaboard States; and, if its examina 
tion shall excite discussion and lead to its better understanding, the 
objects of this report will be accomplished. 

In the early history of the country, and until quite recently, the 
questions affecting immigration were left wholly to the States, the 
federal government interfering only in so far as to protect immigra: 
in their transit. To meet the expenses attending their landing 
to provide for those who might become sick or disabled during ¢! 
voyage, New York, Massachusetts, and other States having ports 
entry, established Commissions or Boards of Emigration, 
through them imposed and collected a tax, in the form of “head 
money,” on all immigrants landing at their ports. Under the dec 
sion of the United States Supreme Court, in 1875, the authority thus 
exercised by the States in imposing “ head money ” tax on immigrants 
was declared uncows.itutional ; and the expenses in connection wit! 
immigration, for the time being, fell wholly upon the States interested, 
being met by direct taxation. This condition continued until 1882, 
when the matter was taken up by Congress; and, since then, immi 
gration has been regulated and controlled entirely by federal enact- 
ment. ( 

The Act of Congress regulating immigration, passed Aug. 3, 
provides for a tax of fifty cents each on all foreign passengers, to be 
levied on and paid to the collector of the port at which they shall 
land, by the vessels bringing them to the United States. The Act 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into contract with 
such board, commission, or officer, as may be designated by the gov- 
ernor of any State, to take charge of the local affairs of immigration 
in the ports of such States, and to provide for the support and relief 
of such immigrants landing therein as may fall into distress or need 
public aid, to be reimbursed by the collector of the port out o! 
fund derived from such tax. It is made the duty of such board, 
commission, or officer, to examine and inquire into the condition of 
all passengers arriving at such ports; and if, on such examination 
and inquiry, there shall be found any convict, lunatic, idiot, or any 
person unable to care for himself or herself, and who is likely to 
become a public charge, the same shall be reported in writing to the 
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llector of such port, and such person shall not be permitted to 
and the expense of his or her return shall be borne by the 
vessel in which he or she came. Under this Act, the Secretary of 
Treasury, soon after its passage, entered into contract with the 
nmissioners of Emigration of New York, with the Boards of 
rities of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and with various local 
rds, commissions, and officers of other States; and the examina- 
ons, inquiries, landing, relief, and care of all immigrants arriving in 
United States, since then, have devolved upon such local officers, 
nmissions, and boards. 
It was the evident intention of Congress, by this enactment, to 
secure ample and proper protection to immigrants arriving at our 
‘5, and at the same time guard against the influx to the 
country of convicts, lunatic and otherwise infirm and chronic alien 
paupers, in the event of attempts to land them at our ports. The 
law as at present executed, however, is little or no barrier against 
shipment of these classes; and there is no remedy after they 
ll have passed the port at which they may have landed. The 
expenditure of a small sum for passage to any interior point 
generally insures the delivery of the person to the place of destina- 
tion; and, though he be insane, or otherwise incapable of self-support, 
there is no provision made for his return, and he falls upon the 
lity where he may be as a public charge through life. The 
statistics of our prisons, penitentiaries, poorhouses, asylums, and other 


ions, show that there are proportionately many more of the 


nal, insane, pauper, and helpless alien classes in them than 
rmer years; and the evils from these sources, apparently, are 
constantly and heavily increasing. 

These evils, it is believed, are due largely to defects in the 
federal law, in that its execution depends upon local officers, likely 
to be influenced, more or less, by local considerations; in the 
generally hurried and superficial examination of immigrants at the 
time of their landing; in the absence of any reciprocal action 
between the officers of the various ports ; and in the failure of the 
statute to prescribe any penalty for its violation. To remedy these 
evils, the execution of the law should be placed in the hands of 
federal officers, untrammelled by local influences, and free to act 
in the interest of the entire country; the examinations should be 
thorough and vigilant, and the capacity of each immigrant for self- 


support be conclusively established before he is permitted to land ; 


the procedure at the various ports, so far as practicable, should be 
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uniform and reciprocal; and violations of the statute in bringing 
criminals, insane, and other helpless persons to the country s| 
subject the owners of the vessels implicated to a fine in each cas 
in the nature of a libel on the vessel, to be enforced in the proj 
courts. An additional protection might also be secured th: 
examinations by our consuls and commercial agents abroad, and 
the issue of certificates against the immigrants being criminals, 
lunatics, or chronic paupers, to be transmitted to the authoriti 
of the ports at which they were to land. This could be read 
carried out at only slight expense, and such examinations and 
certifications would in no wise bar or impede legitimate emigratio 
to the country. These conditions should not be enforced agai: 
persons forming a part of a productive family; nor should the 
right of such family to emigrate with its defective member, or 
members, be in any way questioned or impaired. 

The importation of foreign and alien laborers to this country by 
corporations, companies, and individuals, has heretofore been carried 
on to considerable extent, but is now prohibited by Act of Congress, 
at its last session. This Act, approved Feb. 26, 1885, makes 
unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or corporat! 
to prepay the transportation, or in any way assist or encourage ¢! 
importation or migration of any alien or aliens, any foreigner 
foreigners, into the United States, its Territories, or the District 
Columbia, under contract or agreement, parol or special, express 
implied, made previous to the importation or migration of such ali 
or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to perform labor or service y 
kind in the United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia. 
It makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment 
the master of any vessel who shall knowingly bring any such pers 
or persons, and land them in the United States, and imposes 
penalty of $1,000 upon the person, company, or corporation assisting 
or encouraging such importation, to be prosecuted for by 
district attorney of the proper district, and to be paid into 
treasury of the United States. The Act does not apply to skill 
laborers, in case the labor cannot otherwise be obtained, or to 
individuals assisting relatives or personal friends to migrate from any 
foreign country to the United States for the purpose of settlement. 

The evils of these alien and foreign importations in former years 
are clearly apparent to those who have studied and are familiar with 
the subject. Such importations tend to derange and depreciat 
labor, and thus work great and lasting wrong to our perman: 
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rking population, The strong, robust, industrious, and frugal, 
their work is completed, generally return to the countries 
e they were brought; while the criminal, disabled, and indo- 
lasses remain, to burden our penal and charitable institutions 
ugh life, or swell the ranks of tramps and worthless vagabonds, 
st and prey upon society. We make no objection to laborers 


ibroad, if they come to us of their own accord; but it is clearly 


duty to protect the country and its institutions against the 
ads of imported serfdom, with its inherent hereditary and cu- 
tive evils. 
Whatever legislation may be had by Congress in respect to immi- 
yn, Or against the importation of criminals, lunatics, or other 
isabled persons to this country, it seems important that the greatest 
licity should be given to it in all the countries whence such 
eration or importations come. Impressed with this view, the 
York State Board of Charities last year addressed the Depart- 
t of State upon the subject, setting forth the frequency and evils 
ch importations, and suggesting that the text of the Act of 
sress of 1882, prohibiting the landing of such persons, be 
nulgated in all the ports and places in the countries of Europe 
re our own government had resident consuls or commercial 
Under the date of Dec. 26, 1884, a circular was issued 
‘late Secretary Frelinghuysen to such consuls and agents, with 
uctions to give publicity to the Act of Congress of 1882, in the 
ries and ports to which they were severaJly accredited, or at 
th they were recognized, and to bring the matter to the notice 
: public authorities of such countries. In answer to a communi- 
cation upon the subject, Secretary Bayard, under date of April 23, 
1885, informed the board that “the action of Austria and Hungary 
nn the information was peculiarly prompt and thorough, it having 
n ordered that all immigrants to the United States must first 
rnish certificates that they are provided with sufficient means for 
support.” It appears, however, that no response to the com- 
inication of Secretary Freliughuysen had been received from the 
ther governments of Europe, whence most of the immigrants come 
to this country; and we cannot, therefore, at present, look for much, 
if any, abatement of the evils to which we have referred. 
We close this report by citing statistics relating to the insane and 
auperism, which have an important bearing upon the subject under 
nsideration. 
sy the federal census of 1880, the population of the United 
tes was as follows: Native born, 43,475,840; foreign born, 
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6,679,943 ; total, 50,155,783. The number of insane of native birth 
was 65,654, or 1 to every 662 of the native population ; while the 
number of insane of foreign birth was 26,346, or 1 to every 254 
the foreign population. According to the same census, the native 
population of New York was 3,871,492, and the foreign population 
1,211,379 ; total, 5,082,871. The number of insane of native birth 
was 7,790, or 1 to every 497 of the native population; while the 
number of insane of foreign birth was 6,321, or 1 to every 192 of the 
foreign population. 

According to the reports of the superintendents of the poor and 
other proper officers to the New York State Board of Charities, 
there were 56,057 paupers in the poorhouses and almshouses of that 
State during the year 1880, of whom 21,745 were native, and 34,312 
foreign born, the proportion being 1 native pauper to every 176 of 
the native population, and 1 foreign pauper to every 35 of 
foreign population. We have not been able to extend the inquiry to 
the inmates of prisons, penitentiaries, and reformatories, but believe 
that the disparity in these, as respects nativity, would be as great as 
in the cases here cited. 

While it is probable that there may be some increase in the 
proportional number of insane and other dependants in the foreign 
population, induced by climatic changes and the hardships arisii 
from immigration, the great disparity in these respects, compar 
with proportion of insane and other dependants in the native popula 
tion, cannot be wholly satisfactorily accounted for from these causes. 
We are forced to the conclusion, therefore, that this country is being 
constantly burdened with the insane and paupers of different 
European countries, or with persons from those countries so 
enfeebled by privations and hardships through successive generations 
as to become insane or otherwise dependent under slight exciting 
cause, deported from their homes for no other purpose than to relieve 
their several communities of troublesome burdens, and for whose 
support and care we are no more liable than for the payment of the 
national debts or the maintenance of the standing armies of the 
various countries from whence they are sent. It is as much our duty 
to protect the country against the encroachment of these classes — 
due to the vigorous and progluctive immigrant as well as to the 
native population —as it is to provide for the legitimate objects of 
our charity; and we shall act the part of wisdom, if we meet the 
evils referred to, already expensive and burdensome, before thie) 
shall assume the proportions of a national calamity, without the 
means of redress. 


| 
A 


XIII. 


Crime, 


AN ADDRESS. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


This grim topic still claims precedence over all others, whether 
ersonal or general, It is at once the most catholic and the most 


ndividual of human attributes. It confronts us alike in crowded 


ties and on lonely prairies, in peaceful villages and on stormy 
1s; and, when we seek the privacy of our chamber, it passes 
h us across the threshold. Its beginning was in the earliest dawn 
istory, and he were a bold optimist who should foretell the day 
its departure. It was a mystery from the first; and, after so many 
thousand years of experience and analysis, we still ask ourselves what 
itis, and why. It is the darkest and the hardiest growth that has 
ever sprouted from the human heart. All the nostrums of the moral 
pharmacopeeia have been tried upon it, but with scarce an abatement 
f its sinister luxuriance. No other phenomenon is so bewildering 
in its manifestations. Civilizations have been based upon it, and 
t has destroyed civilizations. We call it the child of ignorance, but 
many of the most highly trained and gifted minds have been steeped 
in this sable vat of crime. And here to-day, in the capital city 
of the foremost people of the most enlightened age of the world, 
crime is as much at home as ever among the squalid huts of 
our remotest ancestors, and probably much more so. Paganism 
suckled it, but Christianity has slain for it the fatted calf. It is the 
fashion to speak of “the criminal classes’’; but who are its mem- 
bers, and who are not? The man who is indicted for murder finds 
few to envy him; but woe to that brother of his: in fine linen and 
good repute, who has dared to say, “I am holier than thou”! 
What shall prevail against this common and audacious enemy, 
this intimate and secret companion? Society is arrayed against 
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it, but the pillars of society are honey-combed with it. Philanthropy 
pursues it, but it follows in the footsteps of philanthropy. Phi 
losophy exposes it, but it has a philosophy of its own. Preachers 
denounce it, but the preacher is the text of his own sermon. The 
Bible, both in the old and revised version, is widely sold, and perhaps 
widely read ; but the decalogue enumerates our deeds oftener tha 
our abstinences. Morality is excellent, but the worst deyil j 
clothed in morality as in a garment. The force of character js 
incalculable, yet he who presumes upon it is lost. What is inn 
cence? It is evil unawakened. What is virtue? It is a year 
self-denial paid in the hope of an eternity of self-enjoyment. Wha; 
is goodness? Who can tell? God only is good. Most bewildering 
of all, but truest of all, the helpless sinner is often nearer to merc 
than the self-sufficient saint; for the former knows his. own un 
worthiness, but the latter confides in his own merit. Is evil, then, 
the deepest thing in man, and therefore ineradicable? There js 
only one deeper depth, and only man’s Creator can occupy it, 
From him alone, therefore, may succor be expected. But shal! man, 
then, do nothing? Yes; but his aid must be negative, not positive. 
He must cease to do evil,— that is the sum of the demand and of: 
the possibility. For, though man can do evil, he cannot do go 
God can accomplish good through him; but, if man assumes th 
merit of that accomplishment, he is guilty of spiritual theft from 
his Creator, and undoes more than he has done. 

It may assist our conception of the manner in which crime should 
be treated to attempt some investigation of its nature and o! 
necessity in the creative scheme. We shall then be better able t 
criticise the attitude assumed toward it by modern civilized society 
and to inquire whether any modification of that attitude be desirab! 
Let us bear in mind, however, that crime, strictly speaking, is but one 
of the two forms which evil assumes in action. Vice is the harm a 
man does to himself: crime is the harm he does to his fellow-man. 
The latter is the logical offspring of the former; for indulgence 
one’s self cannot be carried far, save at the expense of others. but 
vice and crime, also, are of course only evil, or even conceivable, 
contingently upon the circumstances in which man is placed. Sup- 
pose, for example, that, instead of mankind, there were only man,— 
a single homogeneous being, the sole offspring of the creative power. 
Such a being, as an abstract conception, is entirely possible ; but 
he would be impotent to practise either vice or crime. Having no 
fellow-being to love, self-love, as the only alternative, would cease ‘ 
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any moral stigma. And, again, in the absence of any fellow- 
» to thwart or limit his enjoyments, crime would be unthinkable 
nd impracticable. Why, then, with so simple a way open to him to 
ent evil, did the all-wise and all-loving Creator, by multiplying 
n into men, deliberately bring about that state of things which is 
hostile to his injunctions and ultimate purposes ? 
answer to this question leads us directly to a perception of 
fice of evil in human evolution. Such a being as we have 
sined, whatever else he were, would not be a man. He would 
) means of rising above his first abject creatureship,— “ earth 
form and void,” as Genesis figures it. Incapable of evil, 
ild also be forever incapable of good: his state would be one 
onscious animal innocence. Ignorant of the void that was in 
nself, he could never comprehend or crave the spiritual quick- 
of a higher life. Never feeling the need of such relief as 
ily God can give, he would never suspect God’s existence. Never 
deteriorating, never improving, never hating nor loving, never sor- 
rowing nor rejoicing, and never changing, a silent, solitary, and 
cant immortality would be his,—an eternity unsunned by heaven 
ind unshadowed by hell. If this be life, what is death? If this 
be man, what is clay? Yet we must choose between this ghastly 
alternative and the world of sin and salvation, hope and fear, that 
we know and live in. Without salvation there can be no heaven, and 
there can be no salvation without sin. 
But this saying demands elucidation. How can sin be conducive 
alvation? Only in the same sense, of course, that the death of 
he body is conducive to the freedom of the soul. In order to put 
sin, we must recognize it; but, in order to recognize it, we must 


experience it. And the manner in which this recognition and expe- 


rience are brought about is full of enlightenment as to the creative 
problem. ‘To create is to give being to things. Now, it is easy to 
imagine a creator giving form or individuality to things, as the 
sculptor gives form to his marble; but where is the being —the 
substance —to come from? The sculptor does not make the sub- 
stance of his statue: he has the substance ready-made, and all he 
loes is to impress upon it the form that was previously in his mind. 

the Creator of man has no ready-made substance to work with. 

form or idea of that which he is to create is no doubt already 
present in his mind, but he must himself supply the substance which 
is to body it forth. We are accustomed to say that he uses matter, 
or nature, for this purpose; but we know, of course, that matter has 
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no logical or real existence, but is simply the characteristic hallucin9. 
tion of sense, which our infirm intelligence is obliged to assume 
the material basis of phenomena. Matter, viewed from the philosop| 
ical stand-point, is simply the testimony in sense of the creative act.— 
of the voluntary subjection of the Creator to the creature. Now. 
the creature, being the work of Infinite Love, must be the finit. 
unconscious image of that Love. Its proper life must lie in uses 
which it promotes to something beyond itself; but this must be done 
involuntarily, not consciously. Man, however, is not a simple, but a 
composite phenomenon: he has not only an organic, unconscious 
side, but also a spiritual, or self-conscious, side. Evidently, more 
over, man is the creature of God only on the former, the unconscious 
side, which he shares in common with the race: the self-conscious. 
individual side of him is not created, but in some way begotten 
out of the other. In so far as he is created, therefore, man is not 
human, but only animal; while, in so far as he is begotten, he is 
human, but not physical. The physical part, however, identifies itsel! 
with the metaphysical,— animal and human make one,— and man 
attains to self-consciousness. As a free individual, he appropriates 
to himself, and voluntarily uses, the contents of that nature which 
was created impersonal and involuntary. He is under the inevitable 
persuasion, consequently, that he has life in himself; and, although 
this is the profoundest of illusions (since all that is living or real in 
him belongs to the Creator) it serves the important purpose of giving 
the creature that phenomenal projection from God which is the neces- 
sary preliminary to his real conjunction with him. It now only re. 
mains to inquire how the human is begotten from the animal, the 
spirit from the flesh, the personal from the impersonal; for the 
answer to this question also shows us how man is to be redeemed 
from the selfish to the social life.—from the love of himself to the 
love of his neighbor. 

This is effected through the instrumentality of what we term con 
science, which is that divinely inspired voice or faculty in man which 
prompts him to distinguish between his physical inheritance and his 
spiritual destiny, or to vindicate the human principle in him. The 
first criticism of conscience is directed against the impulses of the 
nature, which were before instinctive and innocent, but are now char- 
acterized as evil. This, however, does not involve a condemnation 
of the nature gué nature, but merely emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween animal and human, or suggests and advocates a good more 
lofty than the gratification of appetite and passion. Thus, conscience 
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iches us, not what to embrace, but what to avoid; it inculcates no 
: trivial maxim as that this or that specific act is moral or im- 


moral, for this would open the door to endless sophisms and evasions, 


uld inflame the very craving for God’s personal approbation, 
it is his chief aim to discourage and abolish; but, on the con- 


it simply enables man to pronounce himself good or evil ac 


Db 
. 


ng as he obeys or disobeys it. 
the work of conscience is not over when it has reduced to sub- 
rdination the impulses of the human nature. For the end which the 
Creator has in view is not the moral perfection of the individual, but 
jis spontaneous identification of himself with the race. The indi- 
vidual, however, has no suspicion of this truth. Shut up, as he is, in 
is separate physical organization, and burdening himself, as he does, 
with the whole responsibility of the nature of which he partakes, he 
‘t help regarding himself as disjoined from God, and seeking to 
eunite himself,— not by confessing, but by denying himself ; in other 
rds, by the practice of virtue as a means to self-purification. But 
e, the more sedulously it is thus pursued, the more does it sepa- 
1 man from his fellow, and substitutes isolation for fellowship. 
, if the man becomes aware of the stirring in himself of any 
lly divine worth, he attributes it, not to its true source,— the pres- 
nce of God gradually and secretly transfiguring our common nature, 
in which he suffers voluntary imprisonment,— but to his own persist- 
ence in self-denial! Thus, he is led to feel his selfhood to be at 
deadly odds with all other men’s, and perversely separates himself 
rom his divine source by the whole extent of that nature in which 
lone they can be conjoined. But conscience now reveals itself as 
itally hostile to all personal pretension, and enjoins us to give up 
the attempt to reconcile good and evil in our own practice, and to 
lentify ourselves with the evil principle, and assign all good to God. 
t forbids us to care more for our own welfare than for that of our 
llow-men, so that we can only find life by abandoning our individual 
claims to mercy, save as they are incidental to the universal pros- 
perity. The individual who would satisfy the full demand of con- 
science would be obliged so to purify and expand his private 
personality as to render it the equivalent of the indwelling divine 
perfection. This is the reductio ad absurdum with a vengeance; and, 
cordingly, we have no other alternative than to relegate such a con- 
summation to the universal or impersonal nature of mankind, and 
concede to every partaker thereof his equal share in the benefits 
accruing from it. 
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But this consummation appears to be still a measurable distance 
away from us ; and, meanwhile, we are constrained to deal with yi 
and crime as best we can. Society had to be organized somehoy 
and, since we were not prepared to adopt the true basis of assoc; 
tion, we make shift with a provisional expedient. This expedien; 
curiously enough, though destitute of the genuine spirit of mutual 
love and charity, copies with sedulous care its external form. Polit 
society professes not only to be free from any gross form of iniquity 
itself, but to be of too pure eyes even to behold it, without sur rise 
and horror. In 4 word, we are to conduct ourselves like a com- 
pany of angelic spirits, who by some mischance have found their 
way into an inadequate world, and are doing their best to compen- 
sate for the inevitably worldly character of their pursuits and circum 
stances by casting over them the ethereal glamour of a higher sphere, 
We acquit ourselves of our distinctively religious obligations by as- 
sembling weekly in the building which, by a convenient metonymy, is 
called the church. What our appearance and actions are while there, 
all men may see; what our thoughts are, Heaven only knows! As 
for our business avocations, they are conducted with the most palpa 
ble regard to integrity and justice. If anything, there would seem ¢ 
be a slight tendency to favor our customers rather than ourselves, 
Our amusements —so far as they are pursued in public—are marked 
by innocence and propriety ; and we are happy, whenever opportunity 
offers, to mingle a little instruction with them. Our marriages are 
so brilliantly solemnized as to render the future felicity of the brid 
and groom a foregone conclusion: with so many other handsom 
presents, the one little gift of mutual fitness could surely not be lack- 
ing. Our charities are a sort of moral bitters, enabling us to digest 
with comfort any little lumps of forbidden fruit that may have acci- 
dentally passed our lips. To pass to the civil aspects of society, our 
government insures justice to rich and poor alike, provided the 
means to pay for it are forthcoming ; our schools enable our children 
to know something about everything except about their own nature, 
capacity, and proclivity; and our prisons seclude the dangerous po: 
tion of the community,— those, at least, who are dangerous to our 
lives and property,—and would doubtless reform them, if tyranny, 
slavery, the companionship of criminals, and a half-hour with the 
chaplain could accomplish it. 

Now, the irony of all this is obvious and commonplace enoug) 
Everybody knows that the seamy side of society tells another story 
than does that which is offered to view; and we have all characte! 
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.d that truth by the proverb that “ hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue.” But perhaps it has not been quite so obvious 


+ 


that virtue, rather than vice, is responsible for so anomalous a state 
things. The virtue that is here meant is that unsocial and 
habit of self-righteousness which has been already 


saic 
ugh described; and it is a melancholy testimony to its virulence 


iggressiveness that it should have constrained evil, in the 
interests of peace and order, to deepen its native swarthiness with 
the sinister shadow of insincerity. The best hope we have that evil 
| one day come to the end of its superserviceable career is that 
may appear in its naked deformity, and be judged upon its 
rits. Whereas to persist in decking it out in angelic feathers 

is in no way to do credit to the angels, but to prolong the existence 
of the masquerader just in proportion to the plausibility of. the 
The impulses of our unregenerate nature are precisely those 

that we see exemplified in the animal creation, where they are in- 
sed without restraint ; and we have only to contemplate them to 

feel assured that no society would be practicable where they were 
allowed free play. But is society, in the present sense of the word, 
ing so supremely lovely and desirable as to be worth retaining, 

at the cost we pay for it? Are we to go on forever clothing our 
s and foxes in the skins of sheep and asses? If, on the other 

|, the evil day is to come, what is to be gained by postponing 
[he more consummate our hypocrisy, the more disastrous our 
exposure. And it would not be very difficult to surmise the 
nner in which that exposure might be brought about. The 
stant spectacle of the make-believe good man, and his con- 
spicuous advantages, due to his serving two masters, must by and by 
begin to affect the imagination of the sincere votary. He sees that 
society scrutinizes only the outside of the cup and platter, and 
that a comparatively small sacrifice to conventional morality sets the 
man free to enjoy as much private deviltry as he likes. He sees 
that success in this world is never the reward of merit, but is simply 
£ the most mysterious dispensations of Providence. He sees 
civilization, science, and material prosperity of all kinds proceed 
as rapidly under the hypocritical dispensation as they could be 
ted to do under a genuine one. And he sees, most plainly of 

all, that he, who is sincere, is covertly ridiculed by the very persons 
who are at such pains to ape his sincerity, and that he is fatally 
handicapped in the race with them. Such being the outlook, it would 
not be strange were he to conclude that his labor was in vain, and 
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that he would do wisely to yield to the spirit of the age. And what 
would happen then? How long would the masquerade continy 
after the model of the mask had ceased to exist? And, when th 
long make-believe was over, what sort of an ugly reality would tal 

its place ? 

The moral failure of our social structure is due to the fact 
there is no love in it except the love of self. Society restrains crime, 
not in the interests of the criminal, but in its own interests.  [t cares 
nothing for the criminal’s soul, so long as his actions are not 
offensive; and, its concern being only external and temporal, the 
snake is at best only scotched, not killed. The criminal feels tha 
was punished for Jefraying, not for being, himself; and the onl 
lesson he can draw from the experience is to be more careful next 
time. Religious exhortation leaves him cold, because the exhorter 
has the air of being on better terms with heaven than he himself is. 
His hand is against every man, because he feels that every man 
believes God has turned the cold shoulder on him. He considers, 
meanwhile, that society is just as much a criminal as he is; 
the main difference being that society is the stronger, and _ that 
there is no one to thwart its desires. He finds nothing to respect, 
but only something to fear. And his best revenge is in the reflection 
that, denounced and outcast though he be, the spirit which animates 
his worst deeds is identical with that which rides in fine carriages 
and talks grammatical English, and only dares not, for its life, admit 
even to itself the ruling principle of its own existence. According 
though society may constrain the criminal to conceal, to evade, or to 
defy, it can never soften him to repentance. He will draw the line 
there. 

Meanwhile, the criminal’s Creator sees in him a man who, what 
ever his other delinquencies, has at least not complicated matters b) 
sending in a bill for services rendered. As for his crimes, they must 
be charged, inevitably, to the common account of the community that 
brought him forth ; for the evil of every man is that of his place and 
time, and can neither transcend these in action nor fall below them 
in potentiality. No doubt, he who chooses to be the slave of his 
organization, instead of mastering it in the interests of universal 
freedom, must accept the spiritual consequences of his choice. But 
why should we express such abhorrence of him, or even such 
ambiguous professional interest in him? There is nothing monstrous 
or strange about him. He has but developed externally what, 
inwardly, we all are. In him, I see manifested the fruit of every evil 
impulse that I failed to repress in -myself, but which, owin 


‘4 to my 
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. fortunate circumstances or inherited disposition, still remained 
ith the surface of action. The crime for which he is in prison 
1e same that I wished to commit, and was restrained from doing 
because it might compromise my social prospects or shock the 
f my friends or the expectations of my ancestors. This man 
n jail had no such restraints in his way ; and so my crime, by the 
law of the conservation of energy, which obtains in metaphysics no 
ess than in physics, was committed by this unknown brother of 
, upon whom I now sit so sagely in judgment. Should I not 
indebted to him, rather, for his vicarious services? Should 
at least care for him and minister unto him, and try, not 
ontemptuously or even pityingly, but humbly and with self-shame, to 
heal him of his grievous wounds? Or shall I hate him, and shrink 
m him, and disown kinship with him, and cry out that these 
criminal classes delay the march of civilization and culture? The 
more loudly I disown him, the more startling does the resemblance 
between my brother and me become; and, possibly, in the divine 
t, he is not the uglier of the two. 
is the old story: we do not discriminate between the criminal 
his crime. We are intolerant of the former, because he is 
venient; but, as for the latter, do we dislike that? Let each 
soul answer for itself. But meanwhile, so long as our society 
remains only outwardly social, so long will the truth of the brother- 
hood of mankind assert itself,—not through their love but through 
their crimes. It will not be denied! If you crush it down on one 
side, it reappears on the other. If we will not listen to the voice 
of God, summoning us to be united in love, we must perforce hear 
voice of the devil, chuckling over the chains of our hatreds. 
(nd is it not a testimony of the awful and supreme importance of 
that truth of our brotherhood that hell itself must avouch it, in 
wilt of heaven? . 
Cherefore, I do not repine so much when I read every day in 
e newspapers about the revelation of crime in high places. It 
shows that that hideous bond of hypocrisy is growing a little weaker. 
It shows that we are coming to despise this smug and stifling 
respectability. We lament our loss of reverence; but it is never 
true goodness that men fail to reverence, but only the false appear- 
ance of it. Our revolt against that finds expression in many ways,— 
even in the rude accents of dynamite, if we are deaf to all else. 
The moral of dynamite, and of all that dynamite represents, is — Let 


charity begin at home !—not in our political economy, but in our 
human sympathies; not in our pockets, but in our hearts. 


XIV. 


Minutes and Discussions, 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Washington, D.C., Thursday night, June 4, 1885. 


The Twelfth Annual Session of the National Conference of Char. 
ities and Correction began on Thursday night, June 4, 188s, at 
Willard Hall, Washington, D.C. The Conference was called to 
order at 7.30 P.M. by the President, Philip C. Garrett. The chair. 
man of the Local Committee, Judge Arthur MacArthur, of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court, presided over the opening exercises. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. S. H. Giesey. Judge MacArthur and 
Commissioner James B. Edmunds made brief addresses of welcome 
(pages 1 and 2). 

A communication was read from his Excellency Grover Cleve 
land, President of the United States, regretting his inability to 
attend, as he had expected to do, the opening session of the Con- 
ference, and expressing his “deep interest in its object, and the hope 
that its deliberations may lead to still further reforms in the treat- 
ment of the humane questions which its labors have done so mucii 
to advance.” 

Judge MacARTHUR announced an invitation from President Cleve- 
land to the Conference to a reception at the White House on Friday 
afternoon at half-past one o’clock. 

Addresses in response to the words of welcome were made by 
Hon. Charles Anderson, of Kentucky (page 3), and Hon. Henry M. 
Hoyt, of Pennsylvania (page 8). 

The President’s annual address was delivered by Philip C. Garrett 
(page 11). 
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On motion, it was voted to accept the invitation of his Excellency 
President of the United States to the reception on Friday, 
On motion, it was voted that a committee of five on credentials be 
appointed by the Chair. 
“De motion, it was voted that a business committee of five be 
appointed by the Chair. 
[hese committees were announced as follows :— 
On credentials: Dr. A. G. Byers, of Ohio ; A. S. Pratt, of the Dis- 
of Columbia; Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio ; Peter Caldwell, of 
Kentucky; and Rev. J. L. Milligan, of Pennsylvania. 
On business: H. H. Giles, of Wisconsin; William Howard Neff, 
f Ohio; W. J. Sawyer, of Pennsylvania; Andrew E. Elmore, of 
Wisconsin ; William P. Letchworth, of New York. 
\[Irs. SARA A. SPENCER invited the Conference, in the name of 
the Local Committee, to a reception in the parlors of Willard’s hotel. 
Adjourned at ro P.M. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Friday morning, June 5. 


[he Conference met at g A.M., President Garrett in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D. 

H. H. Gries, chairman of the Business Committee, reported a res- 

tion that each speaker should be limited to ten minutes, and that 
State reports be limited to the same number of minutes. On motion, 
it was voted to adopt this resolution. 

On motion, it was voted that a committee on the organization of 
the Conference for the coming year be appointed. The following 
committee was therefore appointed: Dr. C. S. Hoyt, of New York; 
W. H. Neff, of Ohio; Dr. Edward Hitchcock, of Massachusetts ; 
Andrew E. Elmore, of Wisconsin; Dr. Richard Gundry, of Mary- 
land; Philip C. Garrett, of Pennsylvania ; William P. Letchworth, of 
New York; Fred H. Wines, of Illinois; F. B. Sanborn, of Massa- 
chusetts ; and Dr. A. G. Byers, of Ohio. 

On motion, it was voted that a committee on time and place of the 
next meeting should be appointed, to be composed of one member 
from each State and Territory, each State or Territory selecting its 
own member. The committee thus formed was as follows :—- 

Alabama, Dr. J. H. Johnson; California, Dr. Charles M. Blake; 
Colorado, Mrs, J. S. Sperry; Dakota, Charles Koehler; Delaware, 
William M, Canby; Florida, W. D. Chipley ; Georgia, J. H. Estill; 
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Illinois, C. G. Trusdell; Indiana, C. H. Reeve; Iowa, Dr. P, \ 
Lewellen ; Kentucky, J. D. Pickett; Maryland, G. S. Griffith; Ma: 
chusetts, John Fallon; Michigan, Joseph Nicholson; Minnes 
Rev. M. McG. Dana; Missouri, Rev. T. P. Haley; Nebraska, Mrs 
A. F. Newman ; New Hampshire, Dr. J. E. Mason; New Jersey, [)y, 
E. M. Hunt; New York, S. R. Welles; North Carolina, J. H. Mil! 
Ohio, Gen. R. Brinkerhoff; Oregon, Rev. A. L. Lindsley; Pe: 
sylvania, Gen. W. W. H. Davis; Rhode Island, Henry L. G: 
South Carolina, Rev. W. P. Jacobs; Tennessee, Dr. R. D. Sims 
Texas, Dr. A. N. Denton; Vermont, W. G. Fairbank; Virg 
R. W. Cridlin ; Wisconsin, A. O. Wright ; District of Columbia, k: 
W. A. Bartlett. 

A communication was received, asking the Conference to visit the 
Maryland penitentiary. On motion, it was voted to accept this iny 
tation, and invitations to all institutions, as individual members. 
since it would be impessible for the Conference to attend in a body, 

The regular business of the morning, reports from States, was then 
taken up. In the absence of the chairman of the committee havi 
that subject in charge, Rev. F. H. Wines, the report of the commit 
was read by William Howard Neff (page 26). The roll of Stat 
and Territories was then called, and reports were read, as follows 
(pages 27-93). 

Alabama, Dr. Peter Bryce, read by the secretary ; Arkansas, Dr. 
C. C. Forbes, read by the secretary; California, E. R. Highton, read 
by the secretary ; Colorado, Mrs. J. S. Sperry, read by the secretary, 
at Mrs. Sperry’s request, although she was present ; Connecticut, 
Henry E. Burton; Dakota, Charles M. Koehler, read by the sec: 
tary, at Mr. Koehler’s request; Delaware, W. M. Canby; Georgia, 
Gustavus A. Orr, read by the secretary; Illinois, J. W. Whipp; 
Indiana, Rev. O. C. McCulloch; Iowa, Dr. Jennie McCowen; Ken 
tucky, Peter Caldwell, read by the secretary, at Mr. Caldwell’s 
request ; Maine, Rev. J. K. Mason, read by the secretary ; Mary- 
land, a committee appointed by the governor, read by Rev. L. F. 
Zinkhan ; Massachusetts, C. F. Donnelly, read by Mr. Fallon ; Mich 
igan, W. J. Baxter and Levi Barbour; Minnesota, Rev. H. H. Hart; 
Missouri, Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson and Rev. T. P. Haley ; Nebraska, 
Rt. Rev. J. A. Gillespie, supplemented by a statement from Mrs. 
A. F. Newman ; Nevada, Rev. James A. Wood, read by the secretary 
New Hampshire, Rev. S. C. Beane, read by the secretary; New 
Jersey, Dr. E. M. Hunt. 

The other reports from States were read at the opening of the fo! 
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e sessions, but, for convenience of reference, are named here : 

York, Dr. Charles S. Hoyt; North Carolina, W. J. Hicks; 
Ohio, William Howard Neff; Oregon, Rev. A. L. Lindsley ; Pennsyl- 
vania, W. J. Sawyer ; Rhode Island, W. W. Chapin, read by the sec- 
retary, and Henry L. Greene; South Carolina, P. E. Griffin, read 
by the secretary ; Tennessee, Mrs. L. Merriwether, read by the secre- 
tar ; Texas, Dr. A. N. Denton; Vermont, W. G. Fairbank ; Virginia, 
|. M. Curry, W. E. Hatcher, and John B. Crenshaw; West Virginia, 
Rev. R. R. Swope; Wisconsin, H. H. Giles. 

No report was received from Kansas, but Mr. Sanborn made a 
brief statement in reference to that State. The Board of Charities 
here was practically displaced two years ago, in consequence of a 
political overturning; and a new one was appointed. The work of 
the charities was somewhat interfered with in consequence. That 
action has now been reversed; the old board, substantially, has been 
replaced, and the legislature has taken steps to adopt some of its 
recommendations. One of these is important. It is in reference to 
establishing a reformatory for young criminals similar to that of 

A committee of gentlemen is now visiting the State of New 
York to gather information concerning it. With reference to another 


point, Mr. SANBORN said a few words: “The United States, although 
it does not maintain any prison for prisoners sentenced in her 
courts, does maintain, within the limits of the State of Kansas, on a 
military reservation, a military prison near Leavenworth. It is the 
only one of the kind in the country, and its experience is unique.” 
He suggested that a report be obtained from there for a future 
Conference. 


Dr. Byers reported the following resolution from the Committee 
on Credentials : — 


Resolved, That all persons included in the call to the Twelfth Annual National 
Conference of Charities and Correction—to wit, members of Boards of State 
Charities, persons appointed officially as delegates by governors of States and 
Territories, all persons accredited from Charity Organizations, and all bodies and 
institutions which have for their object either the prevention or cure of social ills — 
shall be recognized as active members of this Conference, and entitled to participa- 
tion in all the proceedings of the Conference. In addition thereto, our committee 
would recommend that all persons in attendance as visitors be requested to 
record their names as such, giving post-office address and institutional or chari- 
table or correctional interest represented by them, and that all names and creden- 
tials be handed to the Secretary of the Conference, Rev. H. H. Hart, who will 


secure their publication at once, so as to insure a corrected list for the minutes of 
the Conference. 
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An invitation was received from the Baltimore House of Refuge + 
visit that institution. An invitation was extended to the Conference 
to attend a meeting in behalf of prison reform, to be held Sunday 
night in the First Presbyterian Church, under the auspices of the 
National Prison Association. 

The following resolution, offered by Josnua L. Batty, of Pem 
sylvania, was referred to the Business Committee : — 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Conference, as the result of the observa. 
tion of its members, intemperance is the chief factor in the creation of pauperism, 
most potent stimulant to crime, and is the primary cause of a very large per- 
centage of insanity, idiocy, and other misfortunes of the dependent classes. 

Resolved, That it is indispensible to radical reform in the direction of al] 
charitable and correctional effort that the radical cause of these evi's should be 
abated and, so far as possible, suppressed. 

Resolved, That this Conference cordially sympathizes in every proper effort to 
promote sobriety, and especially in the effort now making to secure temperan 
instruction in our common schools. 


Adjourned at 12.30 P.M. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Friday night, June 5. 


The Conference met at 7.30 P.M., the President in the chair. The 
Committee on Organization was appointed. (The names of this 
committee are given, for convenience, on page 423.) ‘The following 
resolution, reported by the Business Committee, was unanimously 
adopted : — 

Resolved, That the daily sessions of the Conference be held as published in the 
printed programme, and that the morning session open at 9 o’clock and adjourn a 


12 o’clock, noon; the afternoon session begin at 2 o’clock, and close at 5; the 
evening session begin at 7.30, and close at will. 


Reports from the States of North Carolina and Ohio were read 
(pages 70 and 72). 

Judge W. B. Snell read a paper upon ‘“‘ The Prisons of the District 
of Columbia ” (page 297). 

Ex-Governor Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, read a paper upon 
“The Evolution of the Prison ” (page 286). 

Charles Dudley Warner gave an address describing the Elmira 
Reformatory (page 275). At the close, he was asked by Miss Phcebe 
Couzins if there were any women in that institution. 


Mr. WARNER.— Women prisoners are pretty scarce in our part of 
the country. There are none in that institution, and I do not know 
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of any institution of that kind for them. In Connecticut, we have 
three women criminals to three hundred and fifty men. We 

) not encourage them. 


The Conference adjourned at 10.15 P.M. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Saturday morning, June 6. 


rhe Conference met at g o’clock, the President in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Placide L. Chapelle, D.D. 

Reports from the States of Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island were read (pages 74 and 79). 

[he order for the morning was “The Organization and Manage- 
ment of Prisons and Reformatories.” In the absence of R. W. 
M’Claughry, the chairman of the committee on that subject, Z. R. 
Brockway was asked to conduct the discussion. 

A paper by T. B. LI. Baker, of Gloucestershire, England, on the 
Police, was read by Gen. Brinkerhdff (page 311). 

A paper was read by A. O. Wright on “ The Construction and 
Management of Jails ” (page 304). 


DISCUSSION, 


Gen. BRINKERHOFF.— In Ohio, we have made the jails a subject 
examination and of experiment, and have settled upon a policy in 
accordance with the suggestions presented in Mr. Wright’s paper; and 
| can thoroughly emphasize our approval of it. I will only add, if 
you are building a jail, build it not for the classification of prisoners 
into two or three grades, but so that they shall be classified as indi- 
viduals. That is what we build in Ohio now. In the town where I 
reside, Mansfield, we have had a jail of that kind in operation for 
two years. No prisoner is allowed to see any other prisoner. He 
may come there and spend the entire time of his detention without 
iny other prisoner seeing or knowing him, and may thus go on his 
way without any contamination. It is not a school of crime. There 
is also absolute safety. If the jailer’s wife wants to run it, she can 
lo it as well as a man, so far as safety is concerned. We cannot 
pon make any progress in dealing with the criminal classes until we re- 
rm our jails. They ought to be revolutionized. The best senti- 
ment of this Conference should be brought to bear in this direction. 
here are other papers that ought to be alluded to. The paper from 
Delaware, the State report, contained at least one sentiment that 
ought not to go out as indorsed by this Conference. Instead of 
replying to it myself, I would suggest that the Chair call upon a gen- 
tleman who is perfectly familiar with the jails of Delaware, Mr. Grif- 
fith, of Baltimore. 


nira 


ebe 


t of 
now 
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Mr. GrirritH.—I feel a delicacy in speaking of the Delaware 
county jails ; but, being called upon by Gen. Brinkerhoff, I canno; 
well refuse, as I am somewhat familiar with them. I was very much 
surprised at the report made by the gentleman from Delaware jy 
regard to the number of prisoners in their jails, and thought possibly 
some mistake had been made. From my observation, the prison 
population is much greater in Delaware, according to the number of 
its inhabitants, than in Maryland, or in most of the States of the 
Union. Delaware is a small State, with a population of 146,608, 
It has three county jails, and a lock-up in the city of Wilmington, 
but no State penitentiary. A few years ago, I visited the several 
counties, and was greatly surprised at the condition of the jails, 
They were nothing more nor less than schools of vice, a disgrace and 
a reproach to any civilized country. In the Newcastle jail, I found 
eighty-five prisoners, including ten children from eight to fifteen 
years of age, one so small that it could creep through the bars ; and 
all were mingled miscellaneously together with those steeped in 
crime. On seeing this condition of things, I spoke to some of the 
prominent citizens about it, and was asked to publish a letter criti- 
cising the condition of their jails, which I did. There was no moral 
nor religious instruction given in the jails, and no Bibles nor reading 
matter distributed. Neither minister nor layman came to give a word 
of counsel or advice to begin a new and better life. My spirit was 
stirred within me by seeing this state of things. The Newcastle 
jail was in good condition; but the others were dirty, filthy, and de- 
plorable. Besides the policy pursued in other respects, this is the 
only State where the pillory and the whipping-post are still publicly 
used ; and it is a reproach to any State to use them in this manner. 
The effect is very bad. The report from Delaware says that it drives 
away the offenders, that they seldom return a second time after hay- 
ing been once whipped. But I ask, Is this the proper course to 
pursue? Is it right for one State to use such appliances as to send 
away its prison population to become a tax and burden upon other 
States? Is it not the duty of each State to care for its own prisoners 
and to use every moral appliance for their reformation? In gather 
ing statistics of the jails, penitentiaries, and almshouses of the United 
States, I wrote, asking the sheriffs of Delaware to give me informa 
tion in regard to the number committed to their respective prisons in 
1884. I received a reply from Newcastle County, showing that 
650 prisoners had been committed during that year, the daily ave: 
age in jail being 75, and that 2,037 were arrested and placed in thi 
lock-up at Wilmington. I received no replies from the sheriffs of the 
other counties, but, judging from the statistics of this one county, 
should think the number committed to the Delaware jails would not 
be less than from 2,500 to 3,o00 during a year. I will at | 
venture to assert that the prison population of the State of Delaware 
is larger in proportion to its population than it is in most of the 
States of the Union, notwithstanding they have the pillory and th 
whipping-post. Publicly lashing a man harrows up the worst feeling 


5 


in his soul, and drives from it every remnant of a better nature ; and, 
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after he has undergone that process, he is so desperate that he is fit 
for the accomplishment of almost any evil deed. I believe in the 
necessity of severe punishments, but also that we should do all in 
our power to lift up and help fallen humanity. No criminal sinks so 
low but there remains a chord that may be touched by proper treat- 
ment, and every system that contains hindrances to this great object 
should be abolished. The prisoners here serve out their term of 
sentence, and then emerge from their prison walls worse than when 
they enter. They have no Prisoners’ Aid Association to counsel 
them and look after their interests, or give them temporary aid after 
their discharge. Delaware needs a reformatory institution for the 
young, a proper classification of the prisoners, and work for the 
criminals. Without these, their system will continue a failure and 
their prisons will be schools of vice. 

Gen. Davis.— In Pennsylvania, I think we have solved the prob- 
lem of county prisons succéssfully. Within the last two years, my 
native county, Bucks, the old county of William Penn, needed a new 
jail. By an act of the Assembly, no jail can be constructed, unless 
the plans meet the approval of the Board of State Charities. When 
the question came up, we had a long struggle. In the first place, it 
has to be approved by two consecutive grand juries, then by the 
Board of State Charities, to which the plans and specifications are 
submitted. They must indorse their approval in writing. A copy 
must be filed at Harrisburg also. We got the consent of two 
consecutive grand juries, and then came up the question, What kind 
of a jail should we have? We employed a level-headed architect, 
and, after the submission of two or three plans, approved of one 
based on the single story cell system. We have therefore turned 
over to the county commissioners a jail, the outer wall of which 
encloses four acres and is twenty-five feet high. There are fifty-two 
cells, in three corridors, leading from a common centre, which is used 
as a guard-room. The cells are 8 x 17, with all needed appli- 
ances for comfort, convenience, and security, ventilated and lighted 
from overhead. There are no grated windows. The doors in front 
are made of heavy cross-bars, with a wooden door outside. Water 
and gas can be controlled from outside. The corridors are twelve 
feet wide, The doors are arranged in such a way that the prisoner 
may be unchained in his cell. He cannot get out. Under the Act of 
the Assembly of 1851, all county jails, after that date, were to be 
conducted on the solitary system, and the prisoners kept at labor ; 
and all new jails are being built with that intent. Philadelphia is to 
have a new county jail, the outer wall of which encloses thirty acres 
of land, and will be thirty feet high. There will be seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five separate cells, with all modern appliances for 
comfort and convenience. I want to ask my friends from other 
States to think about this system in the construction of jails. The 
one-story cell plan gives broader corridors and a better chance to 
control unruly prisoners. There is nothing to interfere with bringing 
the whole force of the jail to prevent any outbreak, or to stop it, if 
it has taken place. As to the cost of ours, we paid $1,750 for four 
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acres of land. The contract price for building the walls and com. 
pleting the jail, with the exception of the heating and lighting 
apparatus, was $72,000. It is now complete. Every workman 
the walls was a master mason. ‘There was not an apprentice o: 
journeyman among them. 

Mr. Massey.— If I may have a few minutes, I would like to cor. 
rect what seems to me a false impression in regard to the State 
of Delaware. I endeavored to collect some statistics in relation | 
the whipping-post, but they have such an overworked set of officials 
in the county offices that I could not collect very many. But they 
are not so unfavorable for a community which uses this “ reli 
of barbarism.” The present criminal population of the State 
89, as given me by the wardens, or an average of about too, 
1880, the criminal population of the United States was, in 1 
numbers, 60,000, or about 1 in every 833 of the total populati 
Reckoning the population of Delaware at 150,000, and the avera: 
criminal population at 100, would give only 1 criminal in every 1,5 
in the State of Delaware. Again, take the number of crimes « 
mitted in the United States in 1880, for which whipping is 
penalty in Delaware, and we find about 25,000, or 1 in every 
of the total population. But the number of persons whipped in 
Delaware in this same year (1880) was only 25, or 1 in every 6,0 
the population of the State. This, of course, is not exact; but 
is room for a wide margin, and yet show favorable statistics for 


Delaware. Chief Justice Comegys, of Dover, says: “ The whipping 
post is greatly misunderstood. Usually, only those are whipped who 
are hardened criminals, in whom there is little hope of reformation.” 
It is not considered reformatory, but preventive or repressive. A 
large majority of the leading citizens of Delaware are in favor of the 
post. It seems to me that this question is well worthy of careful, 
unbiassed consideration. 

Mr. Rounp.—I congratulate myself on hearing Gen. Davis. If 
we in New York could feel that we could escape our difficulties by 
adopting the one-story cell system, we should want to consider th: 
subject most carefully. When I began the study of prisons, I began 
with the reports of the Prison Association of New York ; and, in the 
first report of that society, held more than forty years ago, the’ 
discussed the jails from the same stand-point that we do now, calling 
them relics of barbarism. Going farther back, and examining the re- 
ports of the Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, in 
Philadelphia, I found them discussing the subject in the same way, 
and asking, What shall we do with our county jails? If we go 
across the water, we find them, up to ten years ago, in England 
in much the same condition, asking, What shall we do with ou! 
borough prisons? We have not touched in any of these discussions 
the nerve of this subject. The whole system is a bad one. We have 
men breaking State laws, and sent to county prisons, where there 's 
no one responsible for their keeping to the State. The responsibility 
in our State and, I suppose, in others is really to a very large 
number of partisan managers. The whole trouble is that our county 
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are the centres of little circles of political corruption. They 
rm a system, or rather no system, which cannot be much improved, 
use the responsibility is constantly shifting from one board 
management to another. If, in Wisconsin, for instance, the excel- 
suggestions which have been made by Mr. Wright were to be 
ted, the jail might, for that year or for two years, be well kept ; 
_ just as soon as there was a change in administration, it might 
ne to be — what most of our county jails are —a county boarding- 
use, kept at the expense of the people, in the interest of the 
eriff. We get a sheriff in, and think we have a good man, or train 
be a good keeper; but his term of office expires, and he is 
ble for re-election. Another is brought into office, and he 
ws that he must make money where the old sheriff .got his; and, 
‘n his term expires, still another comes in, Now, I think we may 
learn a lesson from England, and put an end to this system 
idically. England, by the Act of 1877, has abolished the county 
or borough prison, system. We may expect to go on discussing 
e questions of county jail management just as long as we have 
spectacle of State laws broken by people who are taken care 
by irresponsible county managers. We shall never see an end of 
his matter till the State stretches out her broad arms, and takes the 
county jails under her care and protection, as England has done, 
with such results as have made her general penal system perhaps the 
best in the world. 
Mr. Reeve, of Indiana, thought that the public was first to be 
sidered in the question of providing for criminals. It seemed to 
n hardly the thing that poor laboring men should be taxed to keep 
ninals and tramps in homes better than their own. Safety and 
sanitary conditions, not luxury, should be provided for law-breakers. 
He believed in the Eimira system for convicts, where they should be 
ined to work, and earn an honest living. He thought it was 
better for the Conference to consider whether there should be county 
jails rather than how to build them ; if there were to be jails, where 
they be, and who should take care of them. He wanted 
see them taken out of the realm of politics and put in the hands 
the State. 


tn 
1h LU 


The following resolution was offered, and by vote referred to the 
Business Committee : — 


/ved, That a committee, consisting of Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, F. H. Wines, 
Rev. J. L. Milligan, Z. R. Brockway, and G. S. Griffith, be appointed to take 
nto consideration the subject of federal prisons, and report to the next Confer- 
ence; with power to represent the Conference in asking for legislation by Con- 
gress, if they think it expedient to attempt to secure legislation at present. 
Committee on Time and Place was announced (page 423). 
An invitation was extended to the Conference to visit the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital. The Secretary was directed to acknowledge it, 
with thanks, 


Adjourned at 12.30 P.M. 
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FIFTH SESSION. 
Saturday night, June 6. 


The Conference met at 7.30 P.M., the President in the chair, 
Reports from South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas were read 
(pages 80, 81, and 83). 

An invitation was extended by Miss Cleveland, through Miss 
Phcebe Couzins, to the ladies of the Conference to a reception at 
the White House on Monday, June 8, between twelve and one 
o’clock. On motion, Miss Cleveland was invited to attend the ses 
sions of the Conference, and to take part in its discussions. 

The order for the evening was the report of the Standing Com 
mittee on the Employment of Juvenile Delinquents, Dr. A. G. Byers, 
chairman, The subject was opened by the report of the chairman 
(page 241). Mrs. M. E. Cobb, superintendent of Wisconsin Indus- 
trial School for Girls, followed with a paper on “Instructive and Pro 
ductive Employments in Industrial Schools and Houses of Refuge” 
(page 247). 

A paper was read by Major T. J. Charlton, superintendent of the 
Indiana Reform School for Boys, on “ Labor in Reform Schools for 
Boys” (page 258). 

A paper was read by Eugene Smith, secretary of the Prison Asso- 
ciation, New York, on “ Labor as a Means of Reformation” (page 26s), 

The following resolution, offered by Lewis ABraHaM, of the In- 
dustrial Home School, Washington, was referred to the Business 
Committee : — 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that the government of the 
United States, by Congressional enactment, should maintain in the District of 
Columbia reformatory and industrial homes, of the most approved character, for 
the reception of the dependent population in the District, and especially for the 
care and protection of its destitute minors. 

Resolved, That suitable appropriations should be made by Congress from the 
public treasury for training the dependent youth of the District of Columbia in 
useful and industrial pursuits. 


Mr. Elmore was asked to open the discussion on the Employment 
of Juvenile Delinquents. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. E_more.— I once thought I knew considerable about reforms 
tories ; but I have changed my mind, and now think I don’t know 
anything. I was twenty-one years a manager of one of those institu: 
tions, and thought I knew something about how to do it; but, when 
gentlemen get up and talk about their different systems, as they do, 
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ink I am an old fogy, and give it up. You cannot run them on 
particular system. You have got to have teachers with common 
nse. who will take each individual child, learn its disposition, and 
it accordingly. No iron-clad rule will avail at all. I am in 
r of saying we will have no corporal punishment; but, after all, 
is an immense amount of moral suasion in a rawhide, well 
ied. You must have teachers with humanity in their hearts, 
ire willing to work, and not those who see how little they can 

d how much they can get for it. 

A  Dewaiaiaeedl have seen the plan tried of doing away with 

poral punishment, and feeding the boys on sugar-plums. But it 

ot do. Again, you must have some work for them, or else you 

is well give up the idea of reforming them; and that work must 
mstant and regular. ‘The first thing we have to contend with in 

boy is the want of regularity. The sooner we can get the boys 
sirls to understand that they must do something regularly, the 

er we are on the road to their reformation. And, while we 
truct them in manual labor, I also advocate that we instruct them 
tellectual knowledge. Divide the day into work, study, and 
recreation. I notice that in Mrs. Cobb’s school they put in ‘nine 
hours a day of work and study. The board of trustees of my school 
has seen fit to find fault with me for working the boys nine hours 
a quarter a day, with the rest of the time devoted to recreation, 

sh our boys are admitted from eight to sixteen. They have 
thorized me to make the hours of labor four, school three, and 
‘est of the day devoted to recreation. [Dr. Byers, interrupting, 
Work, while reforming, is ennobling. I stood in the capi- 

ol of the nation to-day. If it could be said of me that I designed 
grand building, I should consider it the finest monument that 

ild be erected to my — y. But, if I could not have grasped 

: design, I would have been willing to carry the stones and mortar 
with which it is laid. While we should teach our boys to aim high, 
we should make them willing, if they cannot put the capstone on, to 
dig the hole for the foundation. We teach our boys, for their reform- 
ation, blacksmithing, tailoring, shoemaking, cooking, general house- 
work, and farming, including the raising of fruit, vegetables, and 
partes products. Besides that, we give them three hours a day in 
school, to lay the foundation of a good English education. 

Dr. ByerS.— We are not discussing the question whether children 
are to be tied up by the thumbs or whipped by a rod, but simply the 
subject of employments. I feel that it is due to the authors of these 
papers that we should not criticise points which they did not discuss. 

Mr. Wotr.—I have enjoyed the papers read to-night, for their 
philosophy, their humanity, and for their elevated tone and charac- 
ter. I belong to that race which has no reformatory schools, sends 
very few to prison, none to the poor or work house, but cares for 
its own poor, and yet contributes for the elevation of all. Therefore, 
I can perhaps discriminate as others cannot. In my judgment, the 
question is not so much how to reform as Aow to prevent. lf you 
dignify the home circle, and bring back within those homes the 
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reverence for age, and the respect for father and mother that | 
to obtain in old times, you will at the same time teach the child ; 
respect himself, no matter what labor he does. It is the lack 
self-respect that degrades a man or woman. Make the wome: 
America feel that to know how to cook a good dinner may preven; 
divorce ; make the workingman’s wife feel that she cannot do wha 
the banker’s wife does,—and you will prevent peculation and the 
population of Canada at the expense of the United States. Mak, 
people understand that a child that has been brought up in an orphan 
institution is just as good, if well behaved and moral, as your child 
or mine, and you will lift the institution in the estimation of the 
community. I have been interested in these papers on prison reform 
but they ignore the important question in the prisoner’s life,— as t 
how society receives and treats him, when he comes out. ‘There is 
the secret of reform. If a prisoner comes back equipped with al] 
that is necessary to make a man of him again, how does society 
receive him? How does the workingman receive him, if he is 
a bricklayer, a carpenter, or whatever he may be? The same treat 
ment runs from the lowest to the highest strata of society. The men 
and avomen who come back with the best intentions of making good 
citizens are driven, by our modern Christian society, back into crime 
Then the question comes, How shall we reform ourselves, how lay 
broad and deep our humanity, not upon the lips, but in our acts? 
Finally, I say there is no reform possible in prisons or industrial 
schools or orphan asylums without taking them altogether out of the 
reach of politicians. As long as you leave them within the reach of 
the grasping avarice of low politics, you can never expect that reform 
which is absolutely essential to make reform worth working 
You have got to bring them into the hands of good men and women 
to make them better. If you do this, you will accomplish g great ; 


Adjourned at 11 P.M. 


SIXTH SESSION. 


Monday morning, June 8. 


The Conference met at nine o’clock, the President in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rabbi Stern. 

On motion, it was voted that the time of speakers be limited to 
five minutes instead of ten. 

Mr. Reeve, of Indiana, offered the following resolution, which, by 
vote, was referred to the Executive Committee :— 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the Chair, the number to be 
fixed by him, and not to include the mover, to inquire into the expediency of 
permanent organization for this Conference; and that it report by to-morr 
afternoon. And, if it report favorab'e to organization, that it further report sug 
gestions for a plan of organization; that is to say, either a skeleton plan or a pla! 
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tion by a committee or committees, to sit during vacation and make rerort to 
xt session of the Conference. . 

[he following resolution, also offered by Mr. Reeve, was referred 
to the Business Committee : — 
eas persons who indulge in habitual inebriation are in a diseased condi- 
that requires proper treatment as much as cases of mental derangement, and 
is such treatment cannot be given, unless the patient can be placed under 
iry restraint, and to that end statutory enactments, under which proper 
and officers can be provided, are indispensable, and whereas such enact- 
ts are not now in existence,— therefore, 

7, That the Chair shall fix the number of members, and name a committee 
icluding the mover) to inquire into the expediency of bringing the matter 
the legislatures of the States, by resolutions, memorials, or other practical 
ds, and report the methods for action by this Conference, if they find it 

nent. 


Reports were read from the States of Vermont, Virginia, West 
gzinia, and Wisconsin (pages 84, 85, 89, and gr). 
(he subject for the day was Provision for the Insane. The 


rt of the Standing Committee having that subject in charge 
made by the chairman, Dr. John B. Chapin, of Pennsylvania 


94). On motion of Mr. Wright, the recommendation in the 
of Dr. Chapin’s report (page 105) was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

\ paper was read by Dr. W. W. Godding, of the District of 
Columbia, entitled “The Recognition of Classes of the Insane in 
Asylum Construction ” (page 105). 

A note was read from Miss Cleveland, accepting the invitation of 

Conference to attend its sessions, but declining to take part in 
its discussions, since she preferred to come as a listener and a 
learner solely. 

A paper was read by Dr. John H. Vivian, of Wisconsin, on 


) 


“ Provision for the Chronic Insane ” (page 112). 


DISCUSSION. 


‘n. BRINKERHOFF heartily indorsed the papers that had been 
sented by Dr. Chapin and Dr. Godding. He thought that no 
rs more advanced in their practical ideas of the care of the 
insane had ever been presented to the Conference. While he could 
ymmend much of the paper last read, in reference to the care of 
insane in Wisconsin, yet he could not commend the system, 
though he believed that Wisconsin had the best county asylums in 
this country. He could not indorse the idea that the insane in these 
county asylums do not need any medical care. He hoped that the 
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people of Wisconsin would rise to the conception that, after all, State 
care, with the supervision of State officials, is the only proper car 
for the chronic as well as for the acute insane. This is a ney 
era in the care of the insane, continued Gen. Brinkerhoff. Greater 
advance has been made within the last five years than in the pre, 
twenty. It has been thought that care without mechanical restraint 
could not be carried out in this country, although it was do 
Great Britain. It was supposed that there was a difference in char 
acter and temperament in the two peoples that forbade any 
advance. But that has been demonstrated to be a mistake, 
there are asylums now in which mechanical restraints of every ki 
have been swept away. In that great asylum at Norristown, w! 
there are twelve hundred patients, I did not see a single person 
any form of mechanical restraint. At the bottom of this change | 
the industrial employment of patients and the higher grade of asylum 
attendants. It cannot all be done in a moment, but it can be done. 
There are two asylums in Ohio in which this advance has been mad 
to a certain extent. 

Dr. Hoyt.—It is within my remembrance when nearly all of 
the insane in our asylums were provided for in single rooms. Dr. 
Godding, in his paper, now limits those requiring such rooms to the 
disturbed, violent, and dangerous classes, and to certain epileptics, 
with a per capita outlay of $1,000 for shelter. I desire to raise th 
question whether single rooms could not properly be dispensed with 
even for these classes? It is true, we may protect society and the 
patients’ associates in single rooms with less supervisory force thay 
otherwise; but do we thus reach the highest curative results? 
Would it not be better to lessen the cost of the buildings for these 
classes, by dispensing with single rooms, reserving our resources 
for acloser.and more thorough supervision? The Binghamton Stat 
Asylum of New York has received over seven hundred chronic 
insane from poorhouses, many of them of the most violent and dan- 
gerous class. And, although it has becn in operation about five years, 
with comparatively no single rooms, not a serious accident, thus far, 
has occurred in the institution. The insane in the Willard Asylum 
have also been taken largely from the dangerous and _ troublesome 
classes; and during the fifteen years it has been in existence, now 
sheltering over 1,800 patients, with an unusually large proportion of 
associate rooms, its record of assaults and injuries will compar 
favorably with other asylums of the country, in which the associatio! 
is more restricted. In view of these facts, I believe that the day is 
not far distant when single rooms for the insane, as a means of con: 
finement and security, will be almost wholly, if not entirely, aban- 
doned; and these ends, with better curative results, will be attained 
by an enlarged and more vigilant personal supervision. 

Dr. Goppinc.—In reply to Dr. Hoyt’s question, I can speak onl) 
in accordance with the light I have. During the fifteen years that | 
have been a superintendent, I have been opening doors, extending 
paroles, putting in associate dormitories, etc. ; but I have not reached 
the height where I would dare provide for all my patients in asso- 


far, 
lum 
yme 
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rooms. I do not mean to say it cannot be done. I understand 

| this matter the right of individual judgment must be exercised, 

a conscientious superintendent and a good corps of officers, 
much depends, I allow, on the ideas with which they start into 
service. If they believe that every unruly man has got to wear 
amisole, the chances are that he will. We may reach the time 
all can be provided for in associate wards, but I cannot so 
dangerous cases in their homicidal mania. It does increase the 
ince of your attendants, and in that direction I regard non- 
straint as most amply vindicated. But the patient himself is not 
always troubled by wearing restraints. His mind is off on other 
things. As to the employment of night nurses, we employ eight, dis- 

t from the regular night watch. We have a night medical service, 
with night nurses. I think even further advance might be made in 
this direction. I do not advocate non-restraint in the case of the 
criminal insane. I believe these should be guarded from injuring 
others, certainly where they are associated with the non-criminal class. 
| do not forget the rights of the homicidal maniac, but I am also 
thinking of the patient who sleeps at his side. As I said, I act as 
[ have light. God help me, I can do no more! 

Mr. Etmore.— The world moves. In 1878, our board went to 
Detroit and said, ** What shall we do with our chronic insane?” for 
that was the cry in Wisconsin. Echo answered, “What?” Nota 
man could tell us anything about it. We went home and said to our 

“We have got to contrive some way. Nobody at Detroit 
nor at the East, where we looked for information, can tell us any- 
thing about it.” The next year, in this very same hall, the associa- 
tion of the superintendents of insane hospitals had a meeting. I 
came, and asked what should be done with the chronic insane. They 
looked at me, as much as to say, “Oh, you are not a medical man: 
none but M.D.’s can tell anything about chronic insane or any 
others.” So home I went, and we started out. My friend from 
Ohio looked at me as insane myself, because I told him that we 
could take care of them without any aid. We started the county 

They said it would be a failure in three years ; but we have 
compelled the doubters to recognize it, and we believe it is the solu- 
tion of how to take care of the chronic insane in a humane way. If I 
had time, I could tell of instance after instance of men, who had been 
from three to twenty years in our State institutions, who have gone 
from our county asylums back to their families. When I go across 
the lake and see fifty crib beds in our State hospital, and able-bodied 
young men pacing up and down, with nothing to do, and no liberty, 
it makes my heart bleed. We believe in our county system. And, 
it any members of this Conference will visit our county asylums, we 
will take them from and return them to Chicago as our guests, and at 
our expense ; and we court a thorough examination. 

Mrs. SPENCER.— What we ought to do is not merely to cure 
insanity, but to prevent it. When this Conference met in Wiscon- 
sin, we visited the State institution for the insane. By humane, 
enlightened treatment, they claim to cure their insane and send 
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them back to their families in considerable numbers. I found a my! 
titude of people engaged in agricultural and domestic employment, 
but few left in the house, and none confined. I asked what was 
the special malady that afflicted one of the women who sat, looking 
fierce and dangerous, in the house. I was told that she was one of 
the worst cases: she had killed four of her children. ‘ What,” | 
asked, “at once?” Oh, no! she had killed them successively, as 
they were born, after being restored cured to her family. It was a 
cruel wrong to humanity that this woman was ever sent back to her 
family to be again a mother. Persons who have tendencies 

that should not be discharged cured, or discharged at all. 

multiply insanity by apparent humanity. The truest humanity 
would be absolutely to stop the supply. Another woman was 
described by Dr. Jennie McCowen as brought to an insane hospital 
by her husband, who described her as one of the best women in the 
world, the mother of eight children. She had taken incessant care 
of her children and her fireside. She had never been in the habit of 


“adding about,” hardly ever even went to church; and why thi 


affliction had been visited upon Aim, he could not see. If that 
woman had gone about in the world, if she had gathered the cheer 
and magnetism that come from meeting such people as _ attend 
this Conference, she would not have visited that insane hospital as a 
patient. Let better care and happier lives be provided for mothers, 
as the first step in lessening the vast army of the insane. 

Mr. Wricut.— It would be impossible for us here to define all the 
causes that produce insanity. It is sufficient to say that in a stable 
civilization all these causes come to about the same proportion, 
perhaps to about one in every three hundred of the population, 
or thereabouts. The Western and Southern States have not 
come to that proportion, but are coming to it very rapidly. \W\ 
have not reached it yet in the West, because that part of the country 
was settled by a selected class of people, from whom the insane and 
those of insane tendencies were excluded by the necessities of pioneer 
life. The point suggested by Mrs. Spencer is very important. But 
it is well to bear in mind that, by holding a large proportion of the 
insane in institutions, we are now preventing the propagation of 
insanity, as far as they are concerned. As to the causes, heredity is 
the chief cause, and intemperance the second. If the country will 
prevent drunkenness, we shall cut off, perhaps, a quarter of the 
insanity of the country. General enlightenment and a diffusion of 
correct ideas about the right way of living will also have a ver) 
important influence. The recent action of several States in requir 
ing the teaching of the laws of health by text-books, in the common 
schools, is a good thing in this line. 

Dr. Gunpry.— I am always thankful when the energies of any 
State are turned to the care of the insane, and pray God speed the 
good cause! Almost any plan urged by men like Mr. Elmore and 
_ Mr. Giles, and having their personal attention, will succeed as long 
as they live. The test comes when the men whose especial work it 
_ was to guard the system are called away, and it falls into the hands 
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‘ those who may be less fitted to take charge of such a matter, 
So, I say, we must suspend judgment upon the Wisconsin system, 
however admirably it works now. It is untried: it is doing well. I 
trust it may succeed. But to-day we must bring in the verdict of 
‘Not proven.” 
Mr. ELMORE.— We will prove it. 
Dr. GunpDRY.—I only say it is zo¢ proven now. In regard to 
‘ther matter: It has been suggested that we should build institu- 
; where a class of the insane should be shut out forever from the 
rid. I agree that society and other patients must be protected 
those who have homicidal impulses. But there are homicides 
homicides. Would you have immured Mary Lamb in such a 
lace? She went home. Charles Lamb sacrificed all his life to 
her, devoting his energies, and watching her every movement. And, 
hen the time came,— too often, alas !— they were seen going across 
the fields to the asylum, where she was to be during the attack. 
It is not right to make such a strong, marked distinction of a class 
vhich may include many of very different temperaments and capac- 
ities, having only the one characteristic of having slain some one. I 
the less we have the classes marked by any one distinctive 
re, the better. So in regard to suicides. I do not suppose 
is any person upon whose mind the care of suicidal persons has 
borne more than upon mine. I have studied it from every side; and 
| do not think it is well to put these patients all together, to add to 
the gloom of their thoughts, and to encourage the habit of intro- 
tion that is constantly overcoming them. Rather would I put 
m among others; and I always do put them in associate dormi- 
tories with other persons, or otherwise watch them. I take them, in 
fact, upon the individual basis. There are two things to be con- 
sidered here. The patient may accomplish his work, and therefore 
requires much vigilance to prevent him. The other is that that 
vigilance may increase the trouble by fixing the patient’s thought 
upon it. Overcome the thought by other occupation is the only per- 
manent relief for the suicide. 


there 


The Committee on Time and Place reported as follows : — 


If any proof were needed of the growing popular interest in and appreciation 
he annual sessions of this body, it could be found in the many cordial invita- 
tions extended to it from all sections of our country to hold its meetings in 
some representative city thereof. Your committee, at its final session, Saturday 
night last, had formal and hearty invitations from Omaha, Neb., Rochester, N.Y., 
Chicago, Ill., Hartford, Conn., Nashville, Tenn., Raleigh, N.C., and St. Paul, 
Minn. The last place has patiently and assiduously been a suitor for this Confer- 
nce’s annual session for some three years past, and this time came with an 
tation at once indicative of unusual local interest, and of careful prepara- 

to render it effectual. The chairman of the Minnesota delegation, one of the 
largest sent by any State, presented the resolution of the Minnesota State Board 
' Charities and Corrections, unanimously passed at the quarterly meeting held 
May 6, 1885, inviting the Conference to meet in St. Paul in 1886. His Excellency 
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Gov. L. F. Hubbard sent an autograph letter, tendering to the Conference 
use of the capitol and expressing his earnest hope that it would honor the Sty 
by deciding to hold its next annual session there. Accompanying this res: 

and letter were letters from the mayor of the city, and copies of resolutio 
dially seconding the invitation adopted by the St. Paul Chamber of Comme: 
the Board of Trade, the Historical Society, the Board of Education, the Sta 
Historical Society, the trustees of the State institutions at Faribault, the Board 
Common Council of the city of St. Paul, and a letter from the president of th 
State Reform School. It was further claimed that the coming of the Conference 
to Minnesota would benefit the entire North-west, aid in shaping institutio, 
legislation in that great section, and arouse public sentiment in reference to 
grave subjects which are discussed by this body. The two great cities of St. P 
and Minneapolis, representing an aggregate population of over 225,000, and mar 
vels of growth and enterprise, will really be the hosts of the Conference ; w! 
the great province of Manitoba and the city of Winnipeg will become interested 
in the proceedings of the meeting. For these and yet other reasons, the commit 
tee, with the utmost good-will and grace, voted unanimously to select St. Paul as 
the place for the Annual Conference of Charities and Correction for June, 18s 
and accordingly submit this recommendation to the Conference, trusting that 
decision will be cordially and promptly confirmed. 


Mr. Mills hoped the Conference would accept the invitation to 
North Carolina, and urged that the South needed the help that the 
Conference could give more than did the West. Col. Beasley also 
spoke in behalf of the South. Mr. Hatcher thought the South 
needed the enlightenment and encouragement that this Conference 
could give. Mr. Anderson also thought the South should receive a 
visit from the Conference. After a little further discussion, it was 
voted to accept the invitation to St. Paul, with the thanks of the 
Conference, and that the time of meeting be not earlier than the 
2oth of June. 

Adjourned at 12.20 P.M. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
Monday afternoon, June 8. 


The Conference met at 2 o’clock, the President in the chair. 

The report from the State of Connecticut was read (page 33). 

D. W. Ingersoll read a short account of the State Reform Schoo! 
of Minnesota (page 283). 


Mr. Bickrorp, of the Associated Press, read the following telegram 


Williamsburg, Va. At twelve o’clock last night, the right wing of the central 
building of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum was destroyed by fire. The buildings 
burned comprise the original ones of the institution, erected over one hundre( 
years ago. There were two hundred female patients in the burned building: 
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t all were rescued save one, who was burned to death. Another patient, after 

being brought out of the building, wandered away, and was found this morning 

rowned in a creek near by. All the female patients were taken to William and 

Mary College, where they were temporarily cared for. ‘The other wards, contain- 

nearly three hundred male patients, were quickly emptied and the patients 

d loose; but they did not wander off, being generally tractable. The total 

ss is estimated at from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty thou- 

| dollars, insurance about forty thousand dollars. The cause of the fire 
posed to be some trouble with the electric light wires. 


5 


A paper was read by Dr. Edward Hitchcock on “ What the Col- 
lege may do to prevent Insanity” (page 116). 

Dr. Richard Gundry, of Maryland, read a paper on “ Non-restraint 

the Care of the Insane” (page 123). 


Dr. W. B. Goldsmith, of Massachusetts, read a paper entitled 
“The Care of the Insane at Home and Abroad” (page 136). 

A paper by Dr. Stephen Smith, of New York, on “Care of the 
Filthy Classes of Insane,” was read, in his absence, by title (page 148). 


Dr. W. B. Fletcher, of Indiana, read a paper on “Insanity and 
Lunacy Laws” (page 154). 

Dr. A. G. Byers and Dr. J. W. WALK offered the following reso- 
lution, which was referred to the Business Committee : — 


Whereas the subject of schools in our hospitals for the insane has been pre- 
sented for the consideration of this Conference,— therefore, 

Resolved, That this subject be respectfully referred to the National Association 
of Superintendents of American A<ylums, with the request that, if, in the judg- 
ment of said Association, the introduction of schools would be promotive of cure 
or comfort of patients, some expression of this judgment be formulated in sug- 
gestions of proper organizations and methods of such schools. 

Resolved, That Dr. John 8B. Chapin, chairman of the Committee on Insanity of 
this Conference, be requested to bring the foregoing resolution to the attention of 
the National Association of Superintendents. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Wricut. — Dr. Goldsmith merely alluded to the placing-out 
system of Scotland. He could tell us much more about it. The 
time is coming when something of that kind can be done here; but, 
if that system should ever be established, there should be medical 
supervision of it. A skilled physician should travel through the 
State. As to transporting female insane patients, in Wisconsin we 
have provision for the sheriffs to have a woman with them, They 
should be brought by skilled attendants. Have a woman for this 
purpose, who can be summoned at any time by telegram. 

Dr. HircuHcock. —In Massachusetts, we have officers that always 
attend to that. We have a female migration officer, and no woman 
is moved to an asylum without a female attendant. There is no 
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written law on the subject, I think; but I am quite certain that patient 
cannot be brought into our hospitals by any employé of the h 
tal. I have known instances where, after the patient was brought 
the door and assistance was needed, the doctor in charge would fy 
nish none. He said the patient must be brought into his office | 
people from outside. 

Dr. Gunpry.— I feel very earnestly about bringing patients to th: 
asylum. Virginia and several other States have tried the process 
sending out attendants to bring patients from their homes, and the, 
have invariably regretted it. The law of Ohio provides that 
patient may be accompanied to the hospital by friends, and, in ¢! 
case of a woman, always attended by a woman. [ think that 
very right safeguard fora patient. Iwill take no part in bringing 
patient to my hospital. I do not wish to be prejudiced in his or her 
mind by having a part in bringing such patient. I have not eve 
ever helped a patient out of the carriage, and never intend to do 
and I would never delegate any one from my house to bring pati: 
in. Ihave many a time cut the bonds in which they were brought, 
but the friends must bring them to me before I will take charge oj 
them. ‘To send out attendants to bring patients would lead to great 
abuse. Are attendants trained to judge who should be brought and 
who not? I think we expect too much from attendants. An attend 
ant is good in proportion as he ‘obeys the superintendent. The 
superintendent should be the brain, the attendants the hands. They 
are paid for that. They are the companions, not the rulers, of the 
patients; and that should be carried out outside the institution as 
well as inside. 

My good friend, Dr. Hitchcock, dwelt on physical training, and 
how much that has to do to increase life and happiness, and to pre- 
vent insanity. Yet I think Winship the strong died young; and 
Neander, who disobeyed every law of life, lived to be eighty-two 
Dr. Fletcher says that people shall not marry if they have a taint 
insanity. Will you give up all the legacies that have come from 
source? Will you let Heine go, whose parents were both insan 
Will you give up John Todd, whose mother, from his birth, was 
sane? Will you cut yourself off from all the legacies that brilliant 
though perverted intellects have given to the world? You wou! 
lose a good deal. We owe much to those who may be termed insane 
people, and [I am not sure it is altogether an act of charity to use 
them well: it is only returning a part of our debt. 

Dr. WALK called attention to the work of Dr. Alice Bennett in 1! 
hospital for the insane at Norristown, Pa., commending it very highly. 

Miss Couzins expressed the hope that more might be heard o! 
women’s work in this direction. 

Dr. JENNIE McCown said that in Iowa no female patient is take! 
to an asylum without a woman in attendance, unless she is accom 
panied by her husband or father or brother. In Iowa there are, 
also, lunacy commissioners in every county. If patients or their 
friends are dissatisfied with the results of the commission, they ha 
liberty to appeal to the court any time within ten days. 


S 
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\[rs. DinSMORE thought the Conference ought to discuss the cause 
f insanity. Is it climate, is it bad food, is it tobacco, is it liquor, is 
solation? A large proportion of the inmates of the Nebraska 
ie Asylum is made up of foreigners, chiefly Norwegians and 
25, Another element is from the extreme limits of the State, 
and women who live in dug-outs, holes that they have made in 
side of a hill, leaving the hillside as a roof. Dampness and 
ess and isolation are the doom of the pioneer who lives in one 
‘se shelters. They have no proper food, no care in sickness, 
ire often twenty-five miles from the post-office. The women do 
e the face of another woman once in six months. ‘These are 
ymen who come into the insane asylum of Nebraska. 

judge OGDEN said that he believed in employing women physicians 

insane asylums, but the trouble was to find enough who are prop- 
fitted for such work. 

Dr. McCowen.— It is probably true that few women are qualified 
sitions on the medical staff of hospitals for the insane: there 
ynparatively few men. That there are not more women is due 

ly to lack of opportunity, partly to lack of incentive. In some 

es, where women have received appointments, the duties 
ed them have not been professional at all, but clerical; in 
rs, their opportunities for obtaining knowledge and proficiency in 
specialty have been limited; in others, when promotions were 
rder, with increase of salary, fresher tyros have been passed over 
ir heads, because they were women. Still others, for the same 
n, have been subject to social proscription. So long as the in- 
ients to enter this specialty operate so unequally as between 
ind women, it cannot be regarded as strange that few of the 
ind these not always the most capable, should seek to gain the 
‘nce which alone can qualify any one to deal with insanity. 

Dr. Byers.— Dr. Gundry wants women employed as physicians, 
is women. I have every reason to believe he is right. If he 
loys a female physician, he ought to be able to send her into the 
: ward with as much confidence as among the female patients. 

BoNSALL.— The day is not far distant when women doctors 
take their place in the ranks without any regard to sex, but for 
ind intelligence in the particular line which they select. There 

no reason why women should not be as well fitted to treat the deep- 
ed diseases of the mind and of the body as men. 


(he following resolution, offered by E. P. BrapstrEEt, of Ohio, 


vas referred to the Business Committee : — 


ereas the nation’s capital should be, and is in many respects, a model city 
iblic institutions, whence the American people may obtain useful information 
ting local asylums, reformatories, etc.,— 
ved, That this Conference respectfully but earnestly urge the next Con- 
) make proper appropriations to erect and equip a work-house for adults, 
reformatory for youth of the District of Columbia, which shall meet the 
e requirements, and be worthy of the great and beautiful city of Washington, 
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Resolved, That the members of this Conference press the matter upon the 
senators and representatives of their acquaintance, until this object be accom. 
plished. 


Adjourned at 5 P.M. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Monday night, June 8. 


The Conference met at 7.30 P.M., the President in the chair. 

A letter was read from Thomas James, of New York, chairman of 
the sub-committee on Postal Savings Banks, asking the members of 
the Conference to give full and careful consideration to this humani- 
tarian undertaking, the establishment of postal savings banks. He 
assured the Conference of the “painful and urgent necessity for this 
simple and yet efficacious form of relief on the part of the govern- 
ment ; and that, in order to secure prompt and satisfactory action on 
the part of Congress, it was imperative that organized preliminary 
work should be undertaken, and a proper expression of public senti- 
ment assured.” 

The following resolution was then offered by Mrs. JosEPHINE SHAw 
LowELL, and by vote was referred to the Business Committee : — 


Resolved, That this Conference heartily approves of the proposal to establish 
Postal Savings Banks in this country, and recommends to its delegates to bring the 
subject to the attention of the members of Congress of their respective States, i 
order to secure their support of the measure at the next session. 


A paper on “Prison Discipline,” by George W. Hall, of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, was read 
by the Secretary (page 3or). 

The subject for the evening was Idiocy. The report of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Provision for Idiots was made by the chairman, 
Dr. I. N. Kerlin (page 158). 

James B. Richards, of New York, one of the earliest teachers of 
feeble-minded and idiot children, was introduced, and made an ad- 
dress (page 174). 

President Garrett called on Mr. Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent of 
the Elmira Reformatory, to open the discussion on Idiocy. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Brockway.— Something that may be called imbecility lies at 
the foundation of a vast amount of crime, and I should be very glad 
if some of these experts would tell us the relation of imbecility to 
crime. I think it is a mistaken notion, formulated by Dr. Ourt of 
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Pennsvivania, that the education of prisoners equals the average 
education of the masses. That has been satisfactorily controverted. 
rhe prime cause of criminal conduct, if not arrested development, is 
undevelopment. I think any man who has undertaken to grade the 
prisoners of a prison establishment closely and accurately will have 
found a residuum that may be called imbeciles; a very small one 
perhaps, varying in amount in different prisons, but nevertheless a 
residuum great or small. 

[hree years ago this summer, I had fifty sifted out of six hundred 
young men not imbeciles, but of the lowest type we have, and sub- 
jected them toa training not at all so thorough or so wonderfully 
interesting as that to which we have listened to-night. But we took 
the fifty, and employed a professor from an art school to teach them 
manual manipulation,— not for the purpose of producing anything, 
but for an experiment, to see the effect on the minds of working 
their hands at some mechanical process. The teacher commenced 
the first evening with complete indifference among the whole fifty. 
He gave to each a ruler, a pencil, and a piece of paper tacked to the 
drawing-table; and they were instructed to draw a square of six 
inches. Only a few were able to accomplish it. Quite a number 
were unable to measure off the inches upon the ruler. On the next 
evening, a greater interest was manifested ; and, in a very short space 
of time, the whole company could mark off a square. Then some 
lines were drawn, then some simple scrolls put in; and, by and by, 
in the course of a few weeks, the teacher was out on the lawn gath- 
ering leaves of different kinds, and distributing them, and at the 
blackboard showing them how to make a design fora tile. A large 
number, I should say fifteen out of the fifty, incorporated the leaf 
into the square, so that it was a design for a tile that could be moulded 
in clay. I shall never forget one man —a man, not a boy — who 
had every appearance of being a criminal, who had been subjected 
to previous prison discipline, who incorporated his bit of vine in a 
unique and beautiful way into his tile. He was of the convict type ; 
but, when he had completed his work, and the teacher said it was 
very good, his face changed, his eyes were suffused with tears, and 
emotion was expressed on all his features. That man became very 
expert at designing. He improved wonderfully in his capacity as 
a moulder in the iron foundry ; and to-day, after three years only, he 
is on parole, married respectably, and is foreman in a foundry, at a 
salary of fifty dollars a month and his board. Only two or three out 
of the fifty were not aroused. At the end of the year, I asked the 
board of managers to let me put in some instructive industries, which 
was done, although a conservative member thought it all nonsense 
to teach art to prisoners. These fifty men went on from the lower 
classes to the higher, and more than half of them into the element- 
ary classes of the upper division. I want to put a large number at 
instructive industries ; and the legislature of this year has made an 
appropriation of $20,000, to erect instructive shops, and we propose 
to extend the system to all who need it. This shows the value of 
manipulation for the quickening of the intellect of the lower type of 
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adults as well as juveniles, and a field of reformation and education 
that has not yet been ploughed. 

Dr. RicHarp Gunpry, of Maryland.—I have always looked upon 
those persons who enter upon the work of training the feeble-minded 
as the most tenacious and persevering of mankind. But we never 
know what we can do until we try. Because one system of training 
may have failed for the class alluded to by Dr. Kerlin, I can hardly 
believe that there is no way of training such persons out of thei 
criminal propensities, of repressing these and strengthening othe: 
qualities ; that all education will fail with them. We say that a per. 
son has an inaptitude for certain things. Macaulay claimed that he 
could not work a mathematical proposition ; and yet, if you will read 
his life, you will find that he never really worked out a problem, be 
cause he trusted to his prodigious memory. Henry Martyn, belic, 
ing that he had the same lack, for years committed his mathematical 
studies to memory, but, feeling that he was not doing his duty, set | 
work and studied till he came out as first wrangler. This shows that 
men make mistakes as to themselves. May not teachers mistake as 
to the aptitude of their scholars? Education is a contest against 
hereditary qualities, the overcoming of the evil propensities withi: 
us and the development of the good. I cannot help thinking t! 
by some change in the method of training, the difficulty alluded | 
may be overcome. I am encouraged by reading ina report fi 
Barre of a case somewhat analogous, in which a child with the st 
intellectual power of acquiring knowledge bent all his force toward 
wrong purposes. Dr. and Mrs. Brown took him in hand, and }) 
carefully repressing the tendency to study, and developing him 
gradually in the paths he disliked to tread, finally developed hi 
moral nature. Gradually, he was allowed to return to his literary 
pursuits, and finally came out a well-balanced young man. In a 
letter of the great Cavour, he tells how disgusting it was to be put 
to the study of agriculture after leading a purely intellectual life. 
But, by persevering therein, he gradually found that he developed 
the better qualities of his mind. I cannot help believing that there 
is more to learn in this field, shat the problem can be solved; and | 
know no one more equal to the task than the men who are devoti 
themselves to this good work. 

Dr. J. Q. A. Stewart, of Kentucky.— I wish to correct an error | 
the report of the chairman on Provision for Idiots. It is stated 
therein that the laws of Kentucky will not permit the inmates 
the Kentucky Institution for the Education and Training of Feeble- 
minded Children to remain longer than ten years. That law was 
repealed two years ago, and there is now no limit. This matter is 
left to the discretion of the board of commissioners and the super- 
intendent. A child receives instruction as long as it is possible to 
improve it. 

The Kentucky Institution was the first to establish a system ol 
industrial training, making it a special feature of instruction ; and, 
so far as I know, it is the only one in the world where most of the 
common trades are taught. The object is to instruct all the chil 
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who are old enough in some useful occupation which will ulti- 
itely fit them for self-support. And, as some of them are much 
apt than others, it was evidently unwise to limit them to any 
‘cular number of years. For instance, a little girl, received at 
ears of age (the lowest age at which a child can be admitted) 
iid, according to the law then in existence, have to be sent away 
she had become sixteen years old, evidently at a time when 
was most susceptible to industrial training. Now take the case 
boy who is within a day of eighteen years of age (the highest 
at which a child can be admitted): he could remain until he 
; twenty-eight years old, when, in all probability, half the number 
ars allawed him would be sufficient for all the instruction he 

| receive. On these grounds, the law was repealed. 
Kentiicky Institution does not receive low-grade idiots or 
ileptics. ‘They are provided for otherwise. Only feeble-minded 
s of proper age and susceptible to improvement are admitted. 
s makes it possible to teach the larger portion of them such 
strial occupations as will enable them to support themselves 
they are dismissed from the institute. As a result, the Ken- 
Institution has now on exhibition, at the Exposition at New 
Orleans, a large number of useful articles made by the children, 
representing their proficiency in many of the trades, and showing 
conclusively that a large number can be made self-supporting. It is 
nly exhibit of the kind in the world. And it is of sufficient 
merit to have been sought by the Japanese government, to which 

yuntry it will be shipped. 

Rev. Dr. Dana, of Minnesota.—I think we may congratulate our- 
es on the progress of this, the latest born of all our charities. 
‘n we remember the opposition and unbelief it at first encoun- 
[ think the report to which we have just listened should fill 
ith great gladness and gratitude. I do not imagine we have as 
yvercome all the prejudices and doubts of the average citizen of 
various States in reference to this imperative work. He does not 
appreciate its importance simply in its preventive aspects. Already, 
in Scotland, they are about to adopt the plan of gathering all imbe- 
cile children into institutions and keeping them therein, that they 
not at least propagate their kind, and that society may thus be 
rotected from their increase. Then, if we look at another phase 
this work, bearing in mind at the same time the impressive 
torial story given us by Mr. Richards, we shall learn a lesson that 
r should be forgotten by any of us; namely, that those who 
yp the lowest to serve the most unfortunate of human kind, not 
only do the most good, but, by a divine law, get the most good. 
Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh, Scotland, affirmed as his belief that there 
was not a child in God’s great family beyond the possibility of 
reformation and the saving influences of kindly instruction. It only 
requires that we put our whole hearts into this work of reclaiming 
nd uplifting, welcoming the inspiration a divine faith will surely 
supply. I have been permitted to stand at the cradle of our school 
for imbeciles, to watch its progress and note the changing public 
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opinion in Minnesota, till the humanity and practical character as 
well as urgency of the work have now come to be generally acknow| 
edged. I wish also to bear my testimony to this fact: that I n 
came in contact with a class of devotees so full of enthusiasm. ¢ 
gifted for their difficult and delicate duties, so inspired with a loft 
trust in God, and so full of faith in the improvableness of this class 
of dependants, as those engaged in work in their behalf. More 
than this, I have never met women more consecrated and versa’ile 
than those I have found in the schools for this afflicted portion . 
humanity’s family. Women who are fitted to adorn any position, 
competent to undertake any work to which charity invites, fasci 
nated, seemingly, by the lowly, tasking toil of developing intel]; 
gence and habits of self-help in these hitherto despised and neg 
lected children. In their care and teaching, they exhibit the same 
patience and tact, the same compassion and hope, which Mr. Rich 
ards illustrated before us in the chapter he gave from his own expe 
rience. We had the honor of sending to the New Orleans Exposi 
tion specimens of the handiwork of those in our State school, and 
received approving words from observant critics for its excellence. 
I think we may well feel grateful to Almighty God, whose love has 
inspired this great work, and whose providence has directed and 
blessed it. We have reason also to be proud of the devotion and 
heroism shown by those who are laboring in this department of 
charitable effort. There is no institution in our State that interests 
me more than our Imbecile School at Faribault, nor one in which 
I get more helpful suggestions for my own work. Every Common- 
wealth ought to see to it that this class within its borders is imm: 
diately cared for, and all that skill and kindness can do to improve 
its condition be done at once. This is humanity’s demand, and 
economy and mercy unite in urging the most generous provision for 
these wards of the State. 

Hon. Joun Eaton, of Washington, D.C.—If I know anything in 
education, I am especially indebted, and have been for the last 
thirty years, to the teachers engaged in teaching those who are most 
defective by nature,—the feeble-minded, the blind, and the deaf and 
dumb. If you will come down to the Bureau of Education,—and | 
can assure you you will all be very welcome there,— you will find 
a collection of 16,000 volumes and 40,000 pamphlets, representing 
the process of educational literature the world over. But, if you 
were to go through these books, if you were to go through the 
works on psychology in all languages, where would you find a 
discourse on psychology more instructive than the one to which you 
have listened this evening by Mr. Richards? I go to Superintendent 
Brockway every chance I can, to study his methods. He works 0! 
the principtes described by Mr. Richards. I also go into the juve- 
nile reformatories whenever I can. Wherever they are a success, 
they work on the same principles. A great many are failures, I am 
sorry to say; but, where they succeed, the same principles underlie 
their operations. I say to Mr. Brockway at the end of the sch 
year, “ Well, what are the lessons for this year that you have derivec 
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from your experience?” After careful thought, he says, “We all 
teachers and superintendent, and discussed that proposition ; 

ne of the first things we agreed on this year was that these 
ple are deficient in the mathematical faculty.” Now, what will 
general public say to a conclusion of that kind? I have no 
bt it is true,as a rule; but there is no time to reason about it 
But what parent should not know the philosophy that under 
lies the work in the school for idiots? Have you a child paralyzed 
in any nerve, where can you go to study how to deal with that para- 
ysis as you can in the school for idiots? I have seen our friend 

m Ohio bring out girls with paralyzed limbs, and have a beautiful 

nce, while an idiot band furnished the music. We do not know 
iis power of education. We do not know what it may accom- 
lish in youth before the powers become firm and fixed and crys- 
llized, and unchangeable in form. We do not know its possibil- 
ities. This discussion, these views, teach us, at least, as has been 
xpressed in another form, that no being on whom God has impressed 

form of man is to be neglected. 

Henry M. DECHERT, Esq., of Philadelphia.— As one of the man- 

rs of the Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-minded Chil- 

n, it may seem unnecessary for me to add anything upon the 

bject; but my experience may be of value to some one else. 
Many have an idea that the work of training these children is dis- 
gusting, and that it is trying to the nerves and sensibilities ; but 
these views would be changed, if they could spend a few hours in 
hat school, and hearthe instruction given to two hundred and fifty 

‘three hundred children. Ladies of the first intelligence and the 

t education teach these children with good results. The very 
lessness of the children appeals naturally to the womanly heart. 
have in that institution 479 children, representing every grade 
class; but there is no one, from the able superintendent down to 

: lowest of the attendants, who has a doubt as to the fruits yielded 

constantly to the devotion of those carrying on the work. Many of 
these are brought to the institution to simply shield them from the 
exposure and misfortunes of life, not because they are criminals. 
No child under the age of eighteen who has been placed in this 
world with a mind defective from birth, or from early misfortune, can 
be properly classed with criminals. No: they are placed in the insti- 
tution, to shield them and*to protect the community, and by far the 
larger number are capable of receiving some education. We find 
that about two-thirds of the imbecile and idio-imbecile classes are 
benefited by instruction and can from time to time be advanced in 
the school-rooms. 

Mr. Pickett, of Kentucky, thought people ought to thank God 
and take courage on’ seeing how much is now done, not only for the 
feeble-minded, but for all classes of defectives. The work of the 
men and women who go down to the lowest intelligence, and 
develop the modicum of mind that they find, he thought were 
doing a work almost divine. They are supplementing the work of 
the Creator. Such work must lead to a higher civilization. 
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Mr. Barsour, of Michigan.—I think, if we could have had Mr. 
Richards to labor with the legislature of Michigan, we should hay 
had an institution for the feeble-minded by this time. 


Dr. Kerlin introduced Mr. J. K. Ucuimura, from Tokio, Japan, 
who made a brief address as follows :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference,—I\t is with considerab) 
diffidence that I, a new visitor from heathen Japan, should stand 
here before you in this metropolis of the enlightened Republic ; but, 
trusting in the spirit which has drawn you together, I humbly ask 
you to allow me to pour out my hearty sympathy for your work, as 
a partner in your Christian spirit and love, if not in your blessed 
work itself. 

Much has been said and written about Japan within these fey 
years. Asa new-born nation upon the face of the earth, it is spok 
of in very high terms all over the world. Indeed, for a hermit 
nation to rise from its semi-barbarism to its present state of p1 
ress and civilization in a little more than quarter of a century is 
not a very common thing under heaven. Yes: in her activity 
lifting up her people, apd in her susceptibility to all that is go 
and useful in the civilized world, she is not ashamed, I think, 
be called “ the Yankee nation of the Pacific.” 

But the time has come, I believe, when she should examine herself 
a little. She should see whether, blinded by too much success i 
her material growth and puffed up by her intellectual precocity, 
she has not been backward in looking after her widows and orphans. 
That progress is incomplete which does not include the heart.  Bay- 
onets and iron-clads are poor indices of a nation’s strength. God's 
promise for permanent strength is not to a people which trust 
“horses and chariots because they are many,” but to a nation whic 
“visiteth the fatherless and considereth the poor.” 

I thank God that I can be here this evening among this honorable 
band of Christians. Japan has been represented in many of the 
political, social, and scientific conventions of the world; and | con- 
sider it a privilege to represent her in this Conference of charity, 
where heathens and Christians, Romanists and Protestants, can 
shake hands. It is interesting and useful to examine the politi 
administrations, armies and navies. commerce and manufactures 
the different nations. But only by looking into the real sev/imen! 
which govern these nations, and into their outcome in works 
charity shown for the poor and destitute, can we distinguish 
Christian form of civilization from the heathen. On an occasio! 
like this, I must not make any personal references. But I wish you 
to understand that neither the government nor the people sent m 
here for such a purpose. I came by myself, prompted by an in 
impulse, and driven by the Divine Providence. My feeble frame a 
my humble position in society forbid me to do much in this honor 
able work, but I commend the cause of my suffering countrymen t 
God; and if, by this short appeal, I succeed in calling forth your 
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sympathy for the poor and unfortunate of the nation I represent, and 
some measures be taken in future days for their relief, I count the 
visit to this country well repaid. 


Adjourned at 10.15 P.M. 


NINTH SESSION, 
Tuesday morning, June 9. 


[he Conference met at nine o’clock, the President in the chair. 
er was offered by the Rev. J. B. Cotter, of Minnesota. 
A paper, by F. H. Wines, entitled “Sentences for Crime,” was 
read, in his absence, by Mr. Hart. This paper, having been dis- 
ibuted in pamphlet form by its author, is, at his request, omitted 
m the present volume. The following is a very brief abstract of 
positions taken: Mr. Wines began by defining what is known as 
the “indeterminate” sentence, which he contrasted with time sen- 
tences, and traced the history of its evolution through Whately’s con- 
on of atask sentence and Maconochie’s “ mark system.” He 
tated the argument in opposition to time sentences, long or short, 
inted out their inequality, and showed the impossibility of ap- 
tioning punishment to guilt. He explained the significance and 
e of Recorder Hill’s antithetic phrase, “reformation or incapa- 
tion,” and referred to the admitted distinction between corrigible 
incorrigible offenders, for whom different methods of treatment 
indicated. The indeterminate sentence finds more or less justi- 
ition and support in the sentences, during minority, passed upon 
juvenile offenders, and in the good-time laws applicable in our peni- 
entiaries. In its last analysis, it is the conferring upon prison 
fficers a discretionary power inherently appertaining to legisla- 
tures, but, in fact, vested by them in courts. Notwithstanding the 
of the argument in its favor, Mr. Wines was not prepared to 
cate it, since public sentiment is not prepared for so radical 
innovation in criminal jurisprudence ; and he doubted the pos- 
sibility of finding prison wardens to whom it would be safe to intrust 
h enlarged powers. Conditional liberation, as practised in Eng- 
id, he would favor; and he regarded the New York statute, 
under which the Elmira Reformatory is operated, as embodying the 
principle of the ticket-of-leave, but not, properly speaking, of the 


indeterminate sentence, which is merely an ideal. If the indeter- 


minate sentence is, as it appears to be, a sentence for life, produced 
against a misdemeanant equally with a felon, it would seem to him 
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to be a violation of that justice which he regarded as the basis of 
the criminal law. Neither did he believe that the indeterminate 
sentence, or any sentence, had inherent power to bring about 
reformation of any prisoner, which can be accomplished in no 
way than by personal influence of the right sort. 

The report from the District of Columbia was made by Mrs. S 
A. Spencer (page 39). 

Mr. Lewis AsranaM, of the District of Columbia, explained tha 
the large amount expended by the District of Columbia for chariti 
the past year was spent, in part, for building and replacing 
worn-out, and dirty places. The industrial school which he r 
sented received no income from the labor of the inmates. 
such money is paid into the treasury of the United States. 
children earn about $100 picking strawberries, but that has 
to be turned into the public purse. About $700 was earned by 
selling tree-boxes, which the children make; but it must go into the 
same treasury. 


the 


Ta 


Mr. Nerr concluded his report as acting chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Reports from States by saying that reports had been received 
from thirty-five States and the District of Columbia. For the 
gathering and preparation of these reports, the Conference was 
indebted to Mr. Wines. The order for the day was the report o! 
the Committee on Preventive Work among Children. The chairman 
of that committee, Hon. William P. Letchworth, read a brief report 
(page 179). 

A paper, by Dr. W. T. Harris, on “Compulsory Education,” was 
read by F. B. Sanborn (page, 228). A paper by Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, of California, on “ The Kindergarten as a Character-builder,” 
was read by Miss Phoebe Couzins (page 222). 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. DEANE thought formation of character was of more impor 
tance than reformation. Ignorance, idleness, and intemperance are 
the three great evils to be contended with. If children could b: 
educated to industry and to purity of character, many of the causes 
from which they now suffer would be overcome. All children, 
whether rich or poor, should be taught to work. 

Dr. Byers said that he was a great admirer of the kindergarten 
and of the kitchen garden. He thought they met a wide demand; 
but, if they were to take the place of the home nursery training, he 
feared grave results might follow. Home and family training is 
the best for children. Where, however, parents are indifferent to 
the relation between childhood and parentage, something else mus! 
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provided. If they are so devoted to the world, to fashion and 

olity, that they neglect their children, a kindergarten is far better 

n such a home for achild. The system of kindergartens should 

brought into use for the children that have no homes or that have 

lifferent ones. They will meet a great social demand, and ought 
» encouraged. 
Mr. GOTTsCHALK said that in Kansas City many of the children 
not go to the kindergartens, because those of a suitable age have 
) stay at home and care for still younger ones while their mothers 
so out to work. By taking several families living near together, he 
had been able to teach some of these children himself, and to amuse 
them by pictures and papers, and in this way reach a few that the 
lergarten could not reach. 

Dr. WALK wished to reply to what had been said by Dr. Byers. 
[here was no danger of the kindergarten ever withdrawing children 

n the proper amount of parental control and instruction. The 
‘ssions last only three hours, from nine to twelve. This absence 

m home will rather give to the mother a much needed rest. The 
kindergarten is particularly adapted to the children of cities. In 
country places, little children have a good deal of industrial training 
which they find for themselves. ‘They soon learn the habits of the 
creatures about them, and all this is a useful training. It develops 
their observation and memory in many ways. The making of mud 
pies is a sort of modelling in clay, and a first lesson in cooking. In 

city, a child can do none of these things. To make mud pies is 

block up the sidewalk, to obstruct the highway. They cannot 
have even a dog or a pig or chickens. What is a city child to do? 
Here the kindergarten with its games and occupations comes in; and 
the child is not only trained, but is saved from mischief. 

Mr. JOHNSON said that no one in Cincinnati could send his child 

) kindergarten without a heavy strain on his purse. The important 
juestion was how it can be made a part of the public school system. 

Mr. REEVE said that all animal life craves artificial excitement, 
and all true efforts at reform should seek outlets for this craving 
where it will do good and not harm. The kindergarten has solved 
that problem. It satisfies the craving for this excitement in its 

liest development, and in such a way that the child is helped, not 

dered by it. 

Miss HALLOWELL wanted to say a word on the kindergarten sepa- 
rating the children from the home. She had had some experience 
in Philadelphia, with children from the alleys and the streets. These 
children are invited to the kindergarten, not to separate them from 

ne influence ; for the influence of the kindergarten upon the home 
isa part of the work that it has to do. The mothers of these chil- 
iren are often very hard-worked, if perchance they work at all. 
They are frequently beggars upon the streets, indolent, sometimes 
vicious, women who do not care for their children in any tender 

y, and quite as often neglect them. Their children are brought 
up on the curbstone. Yet these mothers are frequently won over to 
the good influences of the kindergarten. The children go home and 
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tell what they have learned. If they are treated roughly and told 
to do things in a harsh way, they say: “ You must say please, mother, 
We must say please, in the kindergarten.” One little child said ; 
her teacher one day, “I say please to the milkman now.” ‘These 
homes are purified, made better. The children are taught moral 
and responsibility to a higher power; and these influences go to th 
homes, and the homes are lifted because of the kindergarten. 

one of the most powerful factors that may be used in the preventio 
of crime and pauperism. The kindergartens of Philadelphia are 1 
yet connected with the public school system. The time seems : 
to have come. If a kindergarten society could be formed in such 
towns as have none, a large number of children could be protected, 
and a basis for valuable work be laid. 

Miss SmirH said that Mrs. Shaw’s kindergartens in Boston were 
considered very valuable, not only by the people who carry them or 
but by the Associated Charity visitors and those interested in the 
families of the poor, because of the good manners and the cleanli 
ness which come into the homes from their influence. As for the 
children who attend the kindergartens where a fee is charged, 
stead of their coming from homes where the mothers neglect their 
duties, the mothers are usually the exceptionally good mothers 
the neighborhood, who not only do the best themselves for thei 
children, but are anxious to bring the best influences possible to bea: 
upon them. No one mother can do everything for her children. 

Mr. Foster said that in their school, in Coldwater, Mich., the, 
had had the kindergarten but a short time. Before it was introduced, 
the boys and girls, many of them, never knew what to do with thei: 
hands. Since the organization of that school there had been a 
marked improvement in that respect, especially among the boys. 
They know how to use their hands. They can pick up their caps, 
and walk off like gentlemen. On another class of children, that 
entering seemed so stupid as to be apparently feeble-minded, a new 
era has dawned. They seem to have a new interest in life. They 
are changed radically, and he thought the brightening up is due to 
the kindergarten training. 

Mrs. D. H. Jounson.—In Milwaukee, we have eight kinderga: 
tens in connection with the public schools; and as soon as the wards 
have a sufficient number of children and the necessary accommo 
dations there will be more established. The wards are thickly pop 
ulated where the schools exist, and the accommodations are not 
sufficient to take the children all at one time: a part go in the 
morning, and a part in the afternoon. There is also a training-school, 
a branch of the normal school, for kindergarten teachers. If any 
city wants kindergartners, it can get them in Milwaukee. There is 
also a charity kindergarten that takes care of young children while 
their mothers go out to work. These children are sometimes also 
provided with clothing. Instruction is given in cleanliness, and in 
that way the homes of the lower class are improved. 

Mrs. Lowe._. — Kindergarten training is of immense value in 
large institutions, supplementing, as it does, the lack of detail knowl: 
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edge that comes naturally to children in all but the poorest homes, 
Its importance in this direction is incalculable. Every institution 
for children where there are as many as thirty inmates under seven 
ars ought to have kindergarten training for them, for the sake of 
h the mental and moral influence it exerts. 
Mrs. DinsMoRE.— Such is the appreciation of the kindergarten 
the West that a plan is now before our Board of Education in 
Nebraska to establish kindergartens in connection with our public 
ol system in Omaha, as also a manual training-school. 
Mr. Beastey.— While we have not a kindergarten in North Caro- 
1, | wish to indorse all that has been said of the good effects of 
rgarten training. It teaches what ought to be taught to the 
h of America,— obedience, deference, industry, cleanliness. If 
is a duty that as parents we owe to society, it is to begin as 
as the minds of children are susceptible to impressions to 
the lessons that will be of use hereafter. I conceive that 
is no higher duty than forming the minds of youth for the 
of life. It is the ill-training of youth that too frequently gives 
the contemptible characters that are scattered through society. 
SPENCER. A child that has had a kindergarten training 
s the key to all the arts.and sciences; and, in after years, it is a 
rfect delight to teach such a child. 
Miss MEREDITH. —In Norristown, Penn., Dr. Alice Bennett has 
a kindergarten for the insane. It develops their dormant faculties, 
id gives them a new interest, and in some cases an absolute zest 
for life. 
Mr. Wor believed that, if millions were spent in the kindergarten 
an adjunct of the public school system, it would save the expendi- 
re of the millions now spent for reformatories and insane asylums. 
\ kindergarten training would help to do away with the overcrowd- 
‘f children’s minds, which is so prevalent and so injurious. The 
t-iron rules of the public schools, that are indiscriminately laid 
the minds of the children there receiving and forming their first 
ssion, lay the foundation for physical and mental disease. The 
dergarten system instils that love of the beautiful, of obedience, and 
f every virtue, that is necessary to make perfect men and women. It 
iid not be a paid system nor a charity system, but part and par- 
of those institutions which are for the purpose of developing 
rything that is necessary to make this country still more pros- 
is. It contains every element of education, reform, and culture. 
is for this Conference not only to sit and listen to admirable 
papers, but to say that the kindergarten system, in its opinion, should 
be an adjunct of the public school system; and the sooner it is done, 
the better. 
Miss Couzins called attention to the admirable work of Miss 
in St. Louis. She regarded Miss Blow as the mother of the 
ergarten in this country, and was happy to pay her this tribute. 
LovutisE PoLtock asked permission, in this connection, to 
e a report of the Free Kindergarten in Washington, which was as 
follows: In making a report of the Free Kindergarten and Nursery 
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Maids’ School in connection with the Associated Charities of this . 
it may be interesting to show what efforts have been made fo: 
opening of such an institution since 1880. Washington is, in s 
respects, under great disadvantages in its charitable work; for | 
District has no local government, and has to look for Congressi 
action for nearly everything. The people, though charitably dis 
posed, are apt to look to Congress for help, which, experience has 
proven, is not easy to obtain. 

In 1863, I first studied into the kindergarten philosophy, 
adopted it in bringing up my own family of children. I then made w 
my mind to extend its benefits as much as I was able, especiall 
after noting its excellent results in Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen’s Classi 
cal Institute in Massachusetts, in 1864. 

In the year 1880, Gen. Garfield, whose child received kindergarte: 
instruction from my daughter, presented my first memorial to Con- 
gress, petitioning for an appropriation for a free kindergarten in co: 
nection with the public schools. The members of Congress o: 
District business, to whom the memorial was referred, consulted the 
District Commissioners, who replied that, although the object had 
their approval, they were not prepared to recommend it yet. The) 
were at that time urged to use their influence for the establishment 
and building of a high school. In 1881, Senator Harris presented in 
the Senate the same petition, approved by the superintendent of the 
public schools, Mr. J. Ormond Wilson ; but it met with no better fate. 
In 1882, Senator Ingalls presented a memorial asking for the estab 
lishment of a free kindergarten training-school for teachers, with 
model kindergarten, which should be also used at certain hours for 
the free training of nursery maids and free lectures to mothers 
and governesses, on the best methods and means for the bringing wu; 
of young children. This petition was signed by the highest educa- 
tional authorities from fourteen different States of the country. No 
better result following, I thought it best to follow the advice of Mrs. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and start a subscription list for the support of 
a free kindergarten. 

The first year, the income was $920.85, which, with careful manage- 
ment, left a balance of $387 toward the maintenance of the second 
year of the free kindergarten opened Feb. 12, 1883, in St. George's 
Hall, and the Nursery Maids’ Training School. But the second year 
the generous contribution of $500 from a friend was not repeated, 
and only $300 received altogether; while this year, thus far, we have 
had only $200 income from subscriptions, and it would have been in 
possible for me to continue this free kindergarten work, if the secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities, Mr. L. S. Emery, had not kindly al 
lowed us the use of a fine large room from September, 1884, until 
April, 1885, in which to carry on both institutions. One hundred and 
twelve children have been in our care since we opened this free ki 
dergarten, and seventy ladies and nurses have attended our free 
lectures on infant training. 

The free kindergartens for colored children are progressing well. 
The board of trustees of the Miner Normal School fund for the edu 
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cation of colored youths appreciate the value of the kindergarten 
system, as a powerful means for preventing idleness and crime, and 
nclude the kindergarten for the little ones and the kindergarten 
raining for the normal scholars in their expenditures. But there is 
provision whatever for the little ones of poor white people in this 
city, excepting what I have been instrumental in providing in a very 
pless and imperfect manner, for the lack of a regular income, | 
have just sent a communication to the school board, asking them to 
request the Commissioners that the new school buildings should have 
each one room provided for a kindergarten; for, after the Associated 
Charities’ offices were removed to smaller quarters, I knew not what 
lo with my free kindergarten, six weeks before it was time to close 
for the summer vacation. 
[he first floor of the building where I have my National Kinder- 
rien Institute having just been vacated, the proprietor, a noble 
nan, whose kindness far exceeds her means, allowed me to move 
min there until some one should hire the premises, when again 
free kindergarten will not know where to lay its head. Fortu- 
nately, Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, the present lady of the White 
House, who is very much interested in all noble and charitable work 
r the amelioration of suffering humanity, has expressed much inter- 
tin the kindergarten system for training children, and, in a letter 
ly received, desired me to represent this branch of preventive 
t this noble Conference ; and I feel sure that the one free kin 


the 


dergarten for white children will not be allowed to be given up for the 
k of a shelter, 


Mr. GILEs, chairman of the Business Committee, submitted the 
following report in behalf of that committee :— 


[he Business Committee, having considered the several matters 
referred to it, submits the following report : — 

It has not been the practice of this National Conference to formu 
ideas into platforms ; but it has taken such broad ground that 
of whatever sect, creed, or party, could freely unite in an inter- 

change of thought and expression of opinion. Our aim has been, 
und is, to unite the social, moral, religious, and political elements of 
society in one organization, to promote the uplifting of humanity. 
We grant the widest range of individual opinion, and invite the 
videst discussion of the various questions that come before our 
meetings. ‘To promote and secure harmony in our widely extended 
organization, we set no metes or bounds to the fullest discussion of 
any subject. Our measure of success, and the standing already 
vained as a National Conference of Charities and Correction, are 
a matter of great pride. 

While the members of the committee might each and all indorse 
the propositions submitted, we yet feel that their adoption by the 
Conference might be taken as a precedent for the introduction of 
questions purposely to disturb and divide the earnest workers in 
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our ranks. We therefore report upon the subjects submitted 
follows :— 

First, that the resolution of Mr. Abraham, relating to reformator, 
and industrial schools, etc., in the District of Columbia (page 4:2), 
be referred to the Executive Committee, with a recommendation tha 
it collect facts and statistics, and report to the next Conference ; that 
the resolution of Mr. Bradstreet, of Ohio, relating to workhouses in 
the District of Columbia (page 443), take the same reference and 
receive the same consideration. 

Second, that the resolution of J. L. Baily, relating to intemper- 
ance and crime (page 426), be referred to a committee of three, with 
Mr. Baily as chairman (page 473), to collect statistics of the leadi: 
causes of pauperism and crime, and report to the next Conference. 

Third, that the resolution of A. G. Byers and J. W. Walk, relating 
to schools in our hospitals for the insane, be adopted, and that th 
petitions and memorials relating to that subject be also referred { 
Dr. John B. Chapin, to be by him laid before the Association 
Superintendents of the Insane. 

Fourth, that the resolution of A. O. Wright for the appointment of 
a committee on federal prisons (page 431) be in part adopted, as 
follows : — 


Resolved, That a committee, consisting of Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, F. H. Win 
and G. S. Griffith, be appointed, to take into consideration the subject of federal 
prisons and prisoners, and report at the next Conference. 


Fifth, that the resolution of C. H. Reeve, relating to the establish 
ment of inebriate asylums (page 435), be referred to the Commi 
on Provision for the Insane to be appointed by this Conference, wit! 
a recommendation that it give the matter due consideration, 
report to the-next Conference. 

Sixth, that the resolution of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, relating 
to the establishment of postal savings banks (page 444), be adopted. 


The report was adopted. 
Adjourned at 12.15 P.M. 


TENTH SESSION. 
Tuesday afternoon, June 9. 


The Conference met at two o’clock, the President in the chair. 

The subject of Preventive Work among Children was resumed. 
A paper by Mrs. Mary A. Du Bois, of New York, on “ Thirty Years’ 
Experience in Nursery and Child Hospital Work,” was read _ in her 
absence by Mrs. Lowell (page 181). 

A paper by Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, of Massachusetts, on “ Saving 
the Children,” was read in her absence by Mrs. Spencer (page 191). 
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\ communication was read by the Secretary from Mrs. A. F. New- 
man, asking permission to bring a greeting to the Conference from 
National Women’s Christian Temperance Union, in the name of 
its president, Miss Frances Willard. Mrs. Newman was invited to 
platform, and in a brief address conveyed the greetings of the 
nen’s Christian Temperance Union, with the request that the 
mference would send a delegate to the meeting of the Union to be 
| in October. She also gave the greetings of Mrs. J. K. Barney, 
erintendent of jail work. 
Che work of this department of the Union is to provide libraries 
jails, to arrange Sunday services, to secure the appointment of 
matrons in jails and police stations. The matron attends the 
courts, makes a record of every woman convicted, ascertains 
history, if possible, and finds employment for her on her release 
er in families or under supervision. Mrs. Newman also pre- 
ited to the Conference, in the name of Miss Jennie Cassidy, an 
valid lady of Louisville, Ky., a floral offering, as a remembrance of 


(Miss Cassidy’s) birthday, which she celebrates by sending 


lowers and Scripture texts to the hospitals, jails, reformatories, and 


isons throughout the country. 

On motion, it was voted to appoint Mrs. Newman a delegate to 

ry the greetings of the Conference to the Women’s Temperance 
yn. 


DISCUSSION. 


rs. SPENCER, referring to Mrs. Leonard’s paper, said it seemed 
ing strange that the father of the nameless child is not assessed 
the support of the child, in Massachusetts. ‘The State carefully 
provides that four dollars a week, or ten dollars a month, shall be 
ssessed upon the women of the State; and the father goes on his 
ay, making more victims. Although the District of Columbia can 
im much from Massachusetts, yet, in this respect, she has made 
irther progress. The public sentiment of the District, especially of 
women, is largely in favor of holding the father responsible for 
he child until it is able to take care of itself. As to another point in 
paper, Mrs. Spencer thought it would be very difficult to get 
laces in families for women with babes in their arms. She had 
found it so, when trying to find employment for such mothers. 
Dr. WALK wanted to speak a word in defence of the conscience 
' Massachusetts. That Commonwealth is anxious to punish both 
irties in guilt, if they can be found ; but that is not always possible. 
\s to the care of unfortunate children, there can be no question that 
the mothering of a good woman is the best thing for the baby. But 
it does not follow that that desideratum can always be found by 
placing a child in a family. Sometimes, a country poorhouse, where 
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there are only a few babies and a few old women, with nothing else to 
do but take care of them, is a very good substitute during the years of 
babyhood. That does not apply to the large city poorhouses, wher 
numbers of children are put into cribs and set in rows, and left { 
themselves. If homes for babies are to be found in private families, 
in which those babies are to be kindly treated, and where they are to 
be received with motherly love, it will require the very highest 
ability, the greatest enthusiasm, and the most extraordinary devot 

in the ladies and gentlemen who are going to find those homes. 
cannot be done by hirelings. There must be an amount of indi- 
dividual wisdom and personal, heartfelt interest, which is so rare 
that for that reason, and that only, he questioned whether Mrs 
Leonard’s admirable plan could be generally introduced. If it car 
not, we must rely upon institutions. 

Mrs. WHARTON.— The first idea of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Philadelphia (an outgrowth of the Society for Organization of Charity 
was to provide homes in private families, through “a temporary 
boarding-out system,” for the waifs of the city and State. W! 
however, the office was opened, it was soon beset with young unma: 
ried girls, with babes in their arms; and it was found that to car 
for these infants, by giving heart and hope to their often despairing 
mothers, must become an important branch of its work. This was 
done by seeking homes, mostly among the respectable farm-houses, 
which abound near Philadelphia, where the mother might learn to be 
a valuable assistant to the often overburdened head of the house, 
receiving lower wages, of course, on account of the child, which, in 
turn, would have the advantage of beginning its early life in the 
country. When the natural relation of the child to its mother is thus 
established, it is not considered to be under the care of the Society, 
though both are always at liberty to seek its advice and protection, 
when needed. Through the solicitor of the Society, the father is 
sought, and, when possible, brought to a sense of his responsibility, 
and his help secured for the support of his child. Of the ninety 
women thus placed last year, we know of only two who have gone 
back to evil ways. Fifty are doing well. The remainder have from 
time to time come back for change of place, which is again and 
again found for them ; and they are in a fairly hopeful way. 

During the month of May, 1885, the Children’s Aid Society and 
Bureau of Information found situations for thirty women with chil 
dren, placed fifteen children in families, three in hospitals, and found 
boarding-places for twenty children. Information or advice was 
given one hundred and eighty times, involving the care of ninety 
five children. Eleven cases were referred to the superintendents ol! 
organized charity. There were seventy new applications, fifty-five ot 
which were for children, and fifteen for women with children. ‘There 
were also two cases of adoption. 

Judge Ferris. — In Tennessee, we tried to protect the woman in 
such cases as have been referred to, but failed as usual. There is 
no difficulty in finding homes for children. I keep my advertisement 
about placing children standing all the time. I have over fifty 
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lications ahead now. The children go into good homes. You 
ow that is my hobby,— homes. Everybody ought to have a home, 
| a home without a baby is a poor home. ‘There are thousands 
them; but, if you can touch the hearts of the people, they will 
n their doors, and take in the little ones. But, frequently, these 
ldren are meddled with after they are taken into families. Who 
idles with them? Often, those who pretend to be Christian 
le. ‘They begin by saying, ‘“‘ Why, Mrs. Jones, do you know the 
ry of that child?” What does it matter to Mrs. Jones what 
‘istory is, so long as it is God’s child? ‘That is enough for her to 
vw, and to know that it needs her love and protection. The least 
can do is to give these innocent children a good character. I 
iid point out many a man who is a bright gem in our State, who 
taken out of the poorhouse; and there are thousands more who 
lay might have been men and women, if they had had a dog’s 


BEASLEY.—It seems to me that the proper course to pursue 
this matter is to go direct to the fountain-head. If we, as Amer- 
in citizens, are willing and determined to purify society, we should 
to that point that will prevent illegitimacy, by making the act of 

seduction, when established, constitute the child a legitimate and full 
to the father. It is a shame and disgrace that men elected to 
make laws for our guidance and protection are always willing to do 
unything to promote their own selfish ends; but, when it comes to 
protecting the virtue of our homes and of society, they quail at what 
may be the results, when they go back to their constituents. The 
foundation of government should be purity. If our legislators do 
not make laws that will purify society,— for, by purifying society, you 
purify the State,— the proper policy to pursue is to band together as 
pure men, and elect pure, upright men to make the laws. You may 
talk about illegitimacy and your foundling asylums as long as you 
please, but you will not remove the cause of one nor the necessity of 
the other till you let it stare a man in the face that, if he is guilty of 
becoming the father of an illegitimate child, that child becomes legiti- 
mate by his very action. 
Dr. Hoyvr.—The object of all effort, public or individual, in 
aling with abandoned and homeless infants, should be to preserve 
and rear them in health. There are three modes open: first, 
by placing them in families by adoption; second, by placing them 
ut to board in families; third, by placing them in institutions. 
Where an infant must be left to the care of another than its natural 
‘ther, the best substitute is the foster-mother, who takes it and 
ears it at her home without compensation. The worst care, and 
to be most deprecated, is that which places infants in families 
for hire. I believe there is no greater destruction of infantile life 
than in placing them out by boarding. In institution care, you have 
»modes: one, that of the asylum established specially for infants ; 
1 the other, the public almshouse. I have had large observations 
of the county almshouses of New York, and | want to bear my testi- 
mony that there is no place outside of the care of the foster-mother 
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that furnishes care to homeless infants equal to that which ¢! 
receive in. these institutions. In connection with these almshouses. 
there is always an abundance of good, pure, and wholesome milk. 
which is an important item in rearing a motherless infant. There 
are also in them large numbers of aged women, many of whom have 
been mothers, whose time and attention are devoted to the endear 
ment and care of these infants. It is just as necessary in preser 
infantile life that it should have this endearment and attenti 
that it should have proper food. The mortality in institutions estab 
lished specially for infants has always been fearful, and in many 
instances has brought scandal on those connected with them. But | 
would remove the infant from the almshouse very early, before it had 
reached an age to feel the influence of its surroundings, and pla 
it in a family or an asylum. . 


A paper by L. P. Alden, of the Rose Orphan Home of Indiana, 
entitled “The Shady Side of the Placing-out System” (page 201), was 
then read by Mr. McCulloch, in the absence of the writer. 

A paper was read by Mrs. Virginia T. Smith, of Connecticut, 
“The Work of the Temporary Homes and of Finding Homes for 
Children in Connecticut” (page 210). The discussion was then re 
sumed. 

DISCUSSION. 


Mr. CALDWELL thought the method of trying to get rid of crim 
by attacking the adult criminal was like trying to restore a tre 
health by binding up the branches, when the real trouble was in the 1 
The way to get rid of pauperism and crime is to take care of the chi- 
dren, and to begin with them as early as possible. As John | 

man says about. breaking a colt, “ The work will thrive, if you st 


before he’s five.” Not only the children, but the homes nee 
forming. Great difficulty had been experienced by him in find 
suitable homes for children, when they were ready to be sent 
from the institution. 

Miss MerepitH thought that the idea had not been sufficient!) 
emphasized that, in placing children in homes, the Creator’s plan \ 
more nearly followed: it is the more natural life for the child, an 
in the long run better results will follow. When children have bee: 
in institutions till they are sixteen years of age, and stand at t 
door of human life and must go out into it, they do not know what 
to do: they do not know how to take care of themselves. With reier- 
ence to taking children out of the poorhouses, experience in Pen 
sylvania showed that, by taking the children out, it took the mothers, 
too. They were not willing to be separated from their children, and 
managed in some way to take care of them. Miss Meredith believ« 
that a bad home was almost better than any institution. 

Mr. LercHwortH said it must be remembered that, in deciding 
the merits of the different plans, there were two classes of children 
to be cared for, the delinquent and the dependent. 
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Mr. Foster.— I am sorry that Mr. Alden is not here: he would be 
lelighted to know the excellent results of the system. During) the 
eight years of his superintendency, nine hundred children were placed 
in homes. One of my first duties was personally to visit the children 

ose places. As a result of that kind of work, fifteen hundred chil- 
jren had gone from the Michigan Public School : there is no guess work 
ut that. I found that, out of all who had gone from that institu- 

n, ninety-three per cent. were doing well,— in homes supported by 

ilies, or grown up and self-supporting. But seven per cent. of all 

it had ever been placed out ever relapsed into crime ox pauperis, 
the reports of the last year, ten per cent. of the children were in 
ol over eight months, forty per cent. over six months, and ninety 

er cent. the full amount of their indenture contract, showing in one 
State, at least, that there is a reasonable opportunity for education for 
ildren that are placed in homes. The Michigan State Public 
ol is an institution with 1,400 cottages: 1,390 are scattered 

it the State, with one child to each; and the officers of the insti- 
ition go just as freely into the 1,390 as they do into the other ten at 
oldwater. They look after the individual welfare of each child ; and, 
when they find one abused or lacking care, he is at once removed 
ind placed in another home. This may be “sickly sentimentality,’ 

t we believe that the results justify it. I believe that self-sacrific- 

¢ men and women are doing good in institutions, but I do not be- 

ve that the best managed institution in America is equal to a home 

orachild. I want to say a word in defence of the common homes 

this country. It is from common homes that we have all come; 

and it is from these homes that applicants for children come, and 
are good places in which to put them. 

Mr. GRIFFITH.— From my own observation in Maryland, I am in 

r of placing children in good Christian homes rather than keep- 

» them in institutions until they are twelve or fourteen years of age. 
such strict seclusion, they become awkward, inefficient, and un- 
ared to battle with the world. In the year 1860, in visiting the 

and county jails, we found small children, from eight to fourteen 

irs of age, incarcerated within the walls. We saw very plainly 

it this was only preparing them to enter the criminal ranks. Con 
juently, two other gentlemen and myself met to consider what 
uld be done with such children, and decided that we would organ- 
ize a Children’s Aid Society ; and no institution in the city of Balti- 
, | may say, has accomplished more than this in caring for young 
linqguents. The name has been changed to the Henry Watson 
iildren’s Aid Society, in honor of the late Henry Watson, who left 
$100,000 to endow the institution. It has received under its care 
2,052 children. These were committed by the courts and magis- 
trates. Perhaps three or four hundred were placed there on account 
of drunken parents or from destitution. From the whole number, 

39 have been placed out in the State of Maryland, some in Penn- 

fay and some in Virginia. After the children are placed in 
» homes, our agent, William C. Palmer, whom we elected in the 
inning, makes it a point to visit them. He receives letters every 
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month either from the children or from those who have charg 
them. 

Mr. Butt.— It is with some hesitation that I speak of a society 
which I am not a member, but I wish to call attention to a few fea: 
ures of the State and county work of Pennsylvania. The Chil 
dren’s Aid Society was founded two years ago. Owing to its efforts, 
the State legislature passed an act, which went into force in January, 
1884, which required all children in the almshouses not crippled no 
idiotic to be placed within sixty days in an industrial school, an in- 
stitution, or in a private home. Four months after the law went int 
effect, I found by the report of the Board of Charities that the num- 
ber of children in almshouses was reduced from 1,054 to 715, ; 
reduction of 32,4% per cent. The Children’s Aid Society acted 
the home plan. In Chester County, we determined to form a society 
of our own, based on the principles of the Children’s Aid Society, 
except that it should be local. One other county has followed : 
example, and eight have formed branches to the main society. One 
objection that has been made here to the placing-out system is that 
the children cannot be visited more than once a year. That is not 
the principle of the Children’s Aid Society of Philadelphia. The 
children are properly supervised. When I listen to “The Shady Side 
of Placing-out,” and hear Mr. Walk speak as he does, I feel some 
hesitation ; but, after all, I cannot see that they have said one word 
against the home plan in and of itself. They criticise its workings, 
but not its principles. When I see a Conference like this, that has 
not come together to debate matters of expediency, but with gi 
ideals, I say it is incumbent upon us, idealists as we are, not to | 
our standard for any sake of expediency, but to see where the f 
lies, and apply the remedy. I believe it lies just here, in fersona/ 
supervision. Our Chester County Society receives quarterly reports 
as to the condition of the children, while our visitors are obliged to 
visit the children in person once every month; and it is an absolut 
condition that the persons taking the children shall send them 
school a certain number of months. Our visiting is done, not by 
paid agents, but by intelligent women; and it is the women who ar 
going to make this plan a success. Let me tell you what has been 
done in one county, because, if it can be done in one community, 
can in another. We had fifty-two children in the almshouse at 
beginning of the year. Of these, nine were taken out in January, be- 
cause the parents did not wish them to be removed. They went back 
to their villages, and proved that they could take care of themselves. 
Forty-one were thrown on the society. One lady found homes { 
more than thirty within a month. One has been adopted, one | 
been sent to the House of Refuge, one has died, fourteen are in 
dentured, and eighteen are in temporary homes; and I think we are 
in a fair way to solve this problem. 

Dr. Byers called attention to the fact that from the orphan asylu 
of Cleveland, Ohio, one hundred children are annually placed 
good homes. Such close scrutiny is exercised in selecting homes t! 
over eleven hundred applicants for children were rejected in one year. 
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Mrs. LowELL.— Charity workers ought to consider the effect of 
their actions, not only upon the few persons whom they see and help, 
but on the hundreds and thousands whom they do not see. We may 
be doing good to a hundred people, and at the same time injuring 
ten thousand, of whom we know nothing. The thing that may be 
best for one person in trouble, with whom we are brought in contact, 
may produce indirect results which will bring much greater trouble 
to numbers of others. And this is true of all kinds of charity, and 
is a fact which should never be absent from our minds. We must 
study the final results of our actions. In relation to the care of de- 
pendent children, I feel sure that the best thing for the individual 
children, and also for the community at large, is the boarding-out 
system, if you can get the right kind of women, as they have in 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, to see that the children are properly 
cared for. With adequate supervision, the children themselves will 
be much better off in common average homes than in institutions ; 
and the effect on the whole community is much better in every way. 
Parents will not give up their children to be boarded out, unless they 
are driven to the step by real necessity, while they have not the same 
objection to putting them in jnstitutions, which therefore tends to 
multiply the number of dependent children. And children brought 
up in institutions are not fitted for common, every-day life, do not 
develop the energy that makes life a success, so that, having once 
been dependent, they continue so. It is a curious fact, but I believe 
that no woman here has spoken in favor of institutions. It is the 
men who have defended them ; and men cannot know, as women do, 

hat is best fora child. My own disapproval of institutions dates 
from my experience as manager of a very good one. 

Dr. Hoyt.—I am confident that I am misunderstood. I have not 

id one word in favor of institutions for the care of children over 
that of the family, except poorhouses as contrasted with foundling 
asylums. What I protest against is the placing of children in families 

r board. It is educating the community up to a point that it will 
not take children without pay, and the system is liable to great abuse. 

Mrs. RussELL.— I believe, unless a woman has it in her heart to 
make a child her own, that she will take but little care of it. It isa 
mere business arrangement, where the child is put to board; and the 
woman feels no responsibility for exercising motherly care. 

Mr. Butt.— We have only eighteen children in temporary homes. 
The rest are indentured or in the process of being so, I agree with 
Dr. Hoyt in feeling that we must get permanent homes, or the whole 
plan will be a failure. We have no trouble about that, when the child 
arrives at the age of indenture. 

Mr. BrapLgEy.— The comparison seems to be drawn between 
a Godless institution and a perfect home. But I hold up both hands 
for Christian training in an institution defween the street and the 
home. We need both. If our institutions are not what they ought 
to be, we should make them better. 

Mr. GrirritH.— We are very careful in reference to the homes in 
which we place children. In Maryland, we have a local committee 
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in every town; and, when any one wishes for one of these children, 
and makes application, that application is referred to the local com- 
mittee. The character of this family is then ascertained, to see 
whether they are good Christian people. We also make restrictions 
about the moral and religious training that the child shall receive. 
Out of 1,752 children that have been placed, the record shows that 
eighty per cent. have turned out well, and not a single one — notwith 
standing the fact that three-fourths of them were committed by a 
magistrate and courts —has ever been seen inside of a jail or peni- 
tentiary, so far as we know; and the result of the work of this insti- 
tution is really remarkable. 

Mr. Jacops.— I have been simply amazed, as I have sat here, to 
hear the reflections on institutions. My idea is that an orphan 
asylum should be the purest, sweetest, best home for a young boy or 
girl on the face of the earth ; that the superintendent, teachers, and 
matron should be as loving as father, mother, brother, and sister to 
every child committed to their care; that they should be their 
friends, advisers, and companions. I know at least one orphan 
asylum where that is the controlling spirit,— Thornwall Orphanage, 
in South Carolina. I know that the children are better off there than 
they would be in the best home in which I could put them. 

A Devecate.— Is that a State institution ? 

Mr. Jacorns.— No: it is not, although some of the children are 
criminal. ‘The whole idea is to take the children and train them, so 


that they may go forth, new men and women. I have been con 
nected with it for ten years. My idea of an institution is that it 
should be a place that children love, and where they should learn to 
depend on themselves. When you speak evil of institutions, do not 
class them all together. 

A Devecate.— At what age do you admit children? 

Mr. Jacons.— From five to nine, and we dismiss none till the age 


of eighteen. 

A Devecatge.— What provision is made for children under the ag 
of five ? 

Mr. Jacors.— Outside of Charleston, none. 

Dr. Dana.— It has not been the intention of any one to stigmatize 
the institution. I think we feel mutual respect for the work that we 
are all doing. Those who are placing children in homes are doing it 
from the best principles. We do not believe that institutions are 
unnecessary, or we would not come together to study the best 
methods of carrying them on. Those who carry them on are earnes' 
Christian men and women. But, at the same time, do not say what 
has been said here indirectly and impliedly about the homes of 
America. There are, undoubtedly, some bad homes; but do not, 
for heaven’s sake, rate the homes that need reforming, as on¢ 
speaker did, as high as nine out of ten. If our homes go down, 
everything is gone. God never placed the institution before the 
home. 

Mr. MiLis.— Some years ago, I met a farmer at a hotel, who said 
he had come to town to get a boy from the asylum ; that he was 
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ing to give him a home and an education, and teach him how 

be useful. “What do you mean by giving hima home? Are you 
roing to make him your heir?” I asked. He looked at me as 
though he thought me a fool. ‘ What do you mean by giving him an 
lucation?” I continued. “I mean I am going to teach him to 

rk.” “All the farmers have been getting boys out of the 
lum?” I asked. “Yes.” “Well, did you ever know of any of 

ose boys being sent to school?” “ Well, if they have been, I 
never hearn tell of it,” was his reply. “What do you mean about 

hing him to be useful?” “As useful as I can about a farm.” 
| that was all. I know that there are good homes and good 
es, but we in the South find it exceedingly difficult to find them, 
happens that nine-tenths of those who apply for children are our 
st people, not our best. So long as a man is connected with an 
titution, he cannot go about the country and get the truth. We 

e got to bring public opinion to bear on these homes, and make a 

n feel that, if he maltreats an orphan, his neighbors will frown on 

1. We have got to have a better type of Christianity in these 

mes before the children will be properly cared for. 

Mr. BEasLEY.— I do not know any one in my State to whom the 
State owes a deeper debt of gratitude than to Mr. Mills, for his 
magnificent conduct in regard to these matters. It was through his 
nergy that the finest orphan asylum in the State was brought to its 
resent perfection. But it is a mistaken idea that these orphan 

ms are all that is needed in the care of helpless and dependent 
ldren. Take it in my State and in the State of North Carolina. 
Children are admitted to the orphan asylums between the ages of 

- and twelve. If it is a serious duty to provide a home for those 

m five to twelve, is it not a stronger duty to take care of those 
rom five to the cradle? That is the question we have to decide. 
This home system, I do believe, is the only way in which we can pro- 
ide for those from five to the cradle. Those are the ones that 
starve or die for want of a mother’s care. Hence there is but one 
lace where they can have proper care. I believe that for every 

meless child there is a childless home. It is our duty, as Chris- 
tian people, if we cannot provide asylums for them, to devise some 
plan by which we can find homes for these little orphan children. 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. Stmon WOLr?r, was referred 
to the Business Committee : — 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that the system known as 


“Froebel’s kindergarten ’ 


schools, 


* should form a part and be an adjunct of the public 


Adjourned at 5.40 P.M. 
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ELEVENTH SESSION. 
Tuesday night, June 9. 


The Conference met at 7.30 P.M., the President in the chair. 

A paper was read by F. B. Sanborn, on “ The Prevention of Pav- 
perism ” (page 402). 

A paper was read by C. Richards, of Washington, on “ The Chari 
ties of the District of Columbia.” 

The subject of the Prevention of Pauperism was discussed, as fo] 
lows: — 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. SKINNER.—I have been much pleased with the report of 
work that has been done in the District of Columbia. We do 
need any statistics to show that pauperism is decreasing. It is | 
possible for such a body as this to exist for ten years, disseminatin; 
knowledge about charity, how to give and what to give, without 
having an effect on the current of pauperism. We have establis! 
it in the minds of a great many people that it makes a man a beg 
to give him a dollar without his earning it; that there is a great ci 
of charity that makes more misery than it relieves. We have 
tained a better knowledge of the effects of charity, and that not all 
assistance assists ; that sometimes, instead of assisting, it deprives the 
person of the power of self-help. The crowning glory of this Confer 
ence is that it has taken steps to stop the beginning of pauperism. 
Many years ago, I recollect hearing Gen. Brinkerhoff say that this 
society should not sleep until dependent and poor children could b 
taken from the poorhouses, and brought under the sunshine of 
genial family “home; and I rejoiced as I heard the reports here f1 
State after State that that time has come and is coming. 

Mr. BuL_.—I have heard very little here about the tramp questio 
I was invited to prepare a paper on that subject; but, as I looked at 
it, I found that it opened up such a tremendous field that it would 
have been an act of presumption for one man to attempt to co 
it. But I wish to give you what I consider a few of the causes of 
trampery. 1 divide these into subjective and objective causes. To 
the first belongs an aversion to labor,—an aversion, let me siy, not 
peculiar to the pauper tramp, but common to wealthy young men, 
who spend the money, made by honest work on the part of thei 
fathers, in travelling through Europe, as our poorer vagabonds wander 
along country roads. Second, the lack of proper home training and 
discipline, which fosters idleness and shiftlessness, and deters young 
men from learning a trade. I need not enlarge upon this subject; 
for I am glad to say that, if there has been one aspect of this 
Conference that has pleased me, it is the prominence given to the 
necessity of home training in saving the nation, by beginning with 
the children. The far too common idea among a certain class, that 
manual, physical labor is degrading, especially when encouraged 
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political demagogues for selfish ends, is another cause of 
rampery; while still another is the ease with which the tramp 
eke out a living through the miscalled charity of the general 
ic, especially farmers, and the fear of revenge in case of 
usal. In my own county, one of the richest and most intelligent 
in Pennsylvania, we fed nearly seven thousand tramps in our tramp- 
house last year ; while, in the adjoining county, within the first three 
months of this year, one thousand asked to be received in the 
county jail, that they might freely drink their coffee, eat their bread, 
smoke their pipes. The fifth cause is due to eras of great 
productive activity, causing men to leave their homes and flock to 
great centres, succeeded by periods of depression, in which they are 
obliged to seek for work without success. Men are tempted, under 
h circumstances, to fall into vice and to commit crime; and I am 
to say this leads to the fact, which I believe to be true, that 
mping is not only on the increase among our foreign population, 
among our own American youth. Sixth, trades unions, that 
rfere with the rights of those who do not belong to them. 
Lastly, the lack of true sympathy and community of interest between 
e employer and the employed, which I believe to be one of the 
hief sources of the difficulty. The combined subjective and ob- 
‘tive causes of trampery are such as should appeal not only to this 
nference, but to the political economist and the sociologist as 
I hope you will thoroughly sift this subject, and speak out 
minds. ‘The time has come when we, as Christian men, must 
gnize that there is a demand upon us from the lower classes, 
hat labor has its rights as well as capital, and that the elements of 
th and justice in communism and socialism have claims we would 
lo well not to ignore. The eradication of this evil appeals to me, 
should appeal to us all, not only as humanitarians and as 
ilanthropists, but as patriots. All the other subjects we have 
een discussing — idiocy, prison reform, pauperism, the training of 
hildren — would appeal to me equally, were | a German, a French- 
man, or an Englishman; but the tramp evil comes home to me 
peculiarly as an American. I feel it to be a blot, a stain, on our 
\merican institutions. I hope the time may come when I can say to 
my grandchildren, if they come across the word in some old book, 
nd ask its meaning, that “a tramp was a species of the genus Homo, 
ce peculiar to America, who lived by begging from place to place, 
and did not work because he would not, but, owing to the efforts of 
the philanthropic men and women of that country, has happily 
become extinct. The word is now obsolete.” In closing, I offer the 
llowing resolution : — 


Whereas it is the sense of this Conference that the tramp evil is rapidly 
assuming such proportions a3 to make it imperative that some means should be 
devised by which the evil may be eradicated,— 

Resolved, That the whole subject of tramping and vagrancy, with special refer- 
ence to its effects in rural districts, be referred to the Standing Committee on Pau- 
perism, for a thorough examination into its causes and for suggestions as to its 
remedy. The result of the same to be reported to the next annual Conference. 
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The resolution was referred to the Business Committee. 


Mr. Ros—Nau.— We had an experience in Buffalo last winter, not 
with tramps, but with a colony of Poles that had come over in the 
summer. ‘They could find no work; and, as soon as the weather be- 
came severe, they went to the poor master. We also went to the 
poor master, and insisted that he should give no able-bodied men 
relief, but told him to send them to us, and we would give them 
some work. We gave them work at levelling the snow, at a rate 
below the usual compensation. We think those men will not care 
to come again for relief, if they know it can only be obtained on 
condition of their working in the streets, with the thermometer below 
zero. And they will let those at home know that gold cannot be 
picked up on the streets in America, as many of the people suppose ; 
and that relief cannot be obtained from the poor master, unless on 
pay an honest day’s labor for it. 

Mr. Lockwoop.— I am satisfied that the most important step for 
the cure of pauperism will be to abolish what is known as “ out-door 
relief”’ in our cities. The practical effect of this system is to solicit 
dependence and create paupers. The amount expended in my own 
city of Cleveland has been reduced from $125,000 to less than one 
half that amount by the efforts of the Organized Charities. More 


than half of the recipients were found to be frauds. I am glad that 


our State Board of Charities recommends giving up out-door relief. 
Two large cities, Brooklyn, N.Y., and Philadelphia, having aban- 


doned it, their experience fully justifies all that was anticipated. 
The Bethel Associated Charities can guarantee that no needy citizen 
shall suffer, if Cleveland will close its doors to such relief and th: 
citizens will refuse to give to strangers at their homes. This reform 
in the administration of the poor laws is essential; and we mus| 
agitate the matter until it is accomplished, and indolence be no 
longer encouraged by anticipating relief from our municipal treasures. 

Judge SNeELL.— It would be very agreeable if these Utopian ideas 
could be carried out. But, although you might put such a law, abol- 
ishing out-door relief, on your statute-books, it cannot exist in fact; 
and it ought not.to. The question arises, How can we reach the 
true policy? After you have made your proper investigations, and 
have found individuals worthy but suffering, you must give them such 
relief as will tide them over their necessities, place them on their 
feet, and enable them to live an honest life. Send all your tramps to 
the workhouse, if you please, but never cut off any honest and worthy 
man from receiving just and proper relief when he is suffering. | 
believe in the District of Columbia we have reduced this to about as 
fair a condition as you could expect. We have been laboring on this 
idea for several years. ‘The Associated Charities are entitled to the 
credit of having entered upon this field of investigation and registra- 
tion faithfully, honestly, and sincerely. In the central office, we have 
an officer who has worked years without a cent. The visitors have 
travelled these streets during all the coldest weather without compen- 
sation. Their work has been done quietly, but efficiently, and in 4 
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noble spirit. ‘Too much honor cannot be given to the ladies engaged 
this work. The District of Columbia appropriated only $2,000, 
by the record which I took from the commissioner’s book, for out- 
loor relief, for a population of 203,000. I do not believe many 
cities can show a better record than that. Our Associated Charities 
appropriated twice as much in finding work and giving relief to 
worthy people, not to tramps. I stand pledged to that idea. 
Mr. SANBORN.— People who use the term “ out-door relief” must 
se it, if they would be logical, in but one way, and not a dozen. 
Out-door relief means relief from the public treasury to people who 
not go to the poorhouse. . 


A report was read by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, chairman 
of the Committee on Immigration (page 407). 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Dana.— Dr. Hoyt asks for inspection under federal authority, 
so that criminals and insane persons shall not be landed on these 
shores. I want to say that this is a very vital question to us, even in 
Minnesota, for the reason that many immigrants pass the seaboard 
without inspection, having through tickets. They arrive in western 
centres perfectly unfit to be received anywhere but in the poorhouse. 
Our only relief is what has been suggested,— federal inspection that 
shall be uniform and free from all partialities and local prejudices. 
We do not at all object to émmigration, for that has been the source 
of our wealth and the condition of our growth; but we do not want 
lunatics and paupers. We do not want immigrants landing at St. 
Paul whom we have to take directly to the poorhouse or asylum. We 
ask that something be done like what has been suggested,— inspec- 
tion at the ports at which immigrants land, whether ticketed through 
or not, so that we may be protected as well as New York and Boston 
and other ports. 

Dr. GuNpRY.—I wish to note two or three points in criticism of the 
report. The objection is made that a large proportion of immi- 
grants who come at the present day are feeble-minded, criminals, etc. 
Of the criminals, I have nothing to say. I confine myself entirely to 
those supposed to be feeble-minded. When you have eaten the 
better part of your apple, you want to throw away the rest. Or, if 
you make a contract for the purchase of a certain amount of goods 
of mixed quality, when you have received the best, you wish to throw 
out the other. The families who have come here, and by their own 
energies helped to build us up as a people, left at home the weak 
and feeble, and supported them, perchance, there; and now, when 
trouble overtakes these feebler ones, you say they are not to be 
permitted to come here. That, as I understand it, is the proposi- 
tion. However statistics may seem to bear you out, I think there is 
a fallacy underlying them. I enter, therefore, a caution against too 
implicit a reliance upon them. When you say that there are so many 
of foreign birth who are insane, you should consider how many of the 
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same family and from the same country have contributed to the 
increase of the sound portion of the community. You are payi 
now the debt you owe to Europe. At first, the robust came oy< 
giving us the advantage of their hands and brains; and now th 
weaker ones are coming. I am sure I do not appeal in vain to the 
generosity of all Americans, when I ask whether they will begin a 
crusade against the weaker ones, after having absorbed their natura! 
supporters. 

Mr. Hart.— It is not the intention of Dr. Hoyt, or of any one, to 
object to people bringing over their dependent relatives, but to ¢! 
shipping of paupers that are paupers at home. A young man came 
into Otter Tail County awhile ago without any relatives, but in 
charge of certain immigrants from Sweden. They stated that the 
young man’s father was well-to-do. He had purchased a ticket fo; 
him to Minnesota ; but he was a pauper from the day he landed, and 
dependent on the county. This was exceptional, but it is one of ; 
number of cases that have come to us within a year or two. We 
only ask that we may have protection against the deliberate ship 
ment by the authorities, or by unwilling friends who do not want to 
support their dependent, of those who come here only to become 
paupers. We ask for the same protection in the interior that is 
given on the seaboard. Dr. Hoyt is exactly the man to suggest the 
needed remedy. We are willing to support our share which neces 
sarily comes with the influx of population. 

Dr. HaLLock.—I was examining physician for one year at Casile 
Garden, and in that time I was supposed to examine 266,000 per- 
sons. Of course, my examination could not be very exact. I was 
expected to pick out all the insane, the idiots, and persons likely to 
be a charge to the public. So far as the insane were concerned, | 
was able to detect very few. An insane man is not always easily 
recognized, as those of you will admit who think it necessary to 
bring a person before a jury, and examine witnesses to ascertain 
whether an individual is insane. I only mention this to show that 
the question which Dr. Hoyt raises is a really practical question. 
How are you to find out what persons are going to be chargeable to 
the public? It is not possible without a very large force of exam- 
iners. If it is possible, it ought to be done. But these chargeable 
cases are, after all, only a fraction of the entire immigration. 

Dr. Hoyr.— The federal government has taken advanced grounds 
on the question of immigration, and the legislation of Congress 
upon the subject is being enforced by the Department of State. 
The report assumed that we should carry out the spirit and letter « 
the Act of 1882, and pointed out certain imperfections in its adminis- 
tration, and suggested changes designed to remedy existing evils; 
but it makes no war upon legitimate immigration. Any man who, 
by his industry and energy, can reach our shores should be per 
mitted to land. But it is clearly our duty to protect the country 
against deported lunatics, imbecile, and other helpless alien paupers, 
who go direct from the steamships to our asylums, poorhouses, an‘ 
other institutions of charity, as permanent dependants. The attempt, 
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on our part, to land an insane person or pauper in Germany, Great 
Britain, or other European country, to burden the public, would be 
stubbornly resisted. And there is no valid reason why we should 
submit to the imposition of these helpless classes upon our benevo- 
lence, deported for no other purpose than to rid the community 
whence they are sent of the annoyance and expense of their mainte- 
nance and care. 


TWELFTH SESSION. 
Wednesday morning, June io. 


The Conference met at to A.M., the President in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. H. R. Naylor. 

A supplementary report of the Business Committee was made, as 
follows : — 


The Business Committee makes a supplementary report on the 
resolution respecting the introduction of kindergartens in the public 
schools, and recommends the appointment, by the President of the 
Conference, of a special committee, to collect information and report 
to the next annual session on the general subject of kindergartens. 


In accordance with that resolution, Miss Anna Hallowell of Phila- 
delphia, Miss Susan E. Blow of St. Louis, and Miss Laliah B. Pingree 
were made such committee. 

lhe Committee on Causes of Pauperism and Crime, called for by 
the resolution of Mr. Baily, was announced as follows: Joshua L. 
Baily, of Pennsylvania; Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York; and 
Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois. 

The President announced that farther discussion on the subject of 
immigration was in order. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. BEASLEY.— I am from a State — North Carolina — that does 
not suffer particularly from the importation or admission into this 
country of improper persons; but believing, as I do, that it is the 
duty of every citizen, regardless of State lines, to give his voice, 
assistance, and influence to every movement calculated to prevent 
injury being sustained by any of the thirty-eight sister States that 
make this great government, I wish to express my approval of the 
report of the Committee on Immigration, and to indorse it in every 
sense of the word. The people of this country, by the Congress of 
the United States, should prevent the landing of persons not likely to 
become good and useful citizens. The United States has in most of 
the countries from which these immigrants come a large number of 
consuls, who virtually have nothing to do. It seems to me one 
of the wisest policies to be followed by the government, to prevent 
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all immigrants to bring from some one of our consuls a certificate 
of their mental and physical capacity to earn a living and maintain 
themselves here. Our trouble is that we have too much freedom. 
We allow too many people to come ; and, if we go on at this rate, 
sooner or later the native citizens of America will have to call.a halt, 
and they may then realize that the day for checking improper 
immigration is too far gone. I wish to offer a resolution that I hope 
will not be referred to the Business Committee, but that it may 
be passed by the Conference, If we cannot, after twelve years’ 
experience in the work of charity and labor among the insane, 
idiotic, and desperate characters that Europe has cast upon us, have 
the courage to ask Congress to pass a resolution to prevent farther 
injury to us, it seems to me that we have not really commenced 
work, , 


the bringing into our country of improper persons, would be to compe! 


Resolved, That the Conference of Charities and Correction earnestly appeals to 
the Congress of the United States to enact, and have rigidly executed, a law which 
will prevent the landing in this country of insane, idiotic, convict, or pauper 
immigrants. 


The Presipent.— The Act of Aug. 3, 1882, provides that such 
immigrants shall be returned without charge. 

Mr. BeasLey.— But it imposes no penalty; and, hence, I say that 
Congress should enact a law, and rigidly execute it. How will you 


do that? That is for Congress to decide. It seems to me that there 
should be a penalty imposed. 

Mr. LercHwortH.—In respect to the plan of authorizing our 
consuls to issue certificates to persons about to emigrate from foreign 
countries, a plan I have long favored, it appears to me that, if 
the way was opened for an immigrant to procure, at the port from 
which he sailed, a certificate from the American consul, setting forth 
that, in the judgment of the consul, the applicant was mentally, 
physically, and otherwise a suitable candidate for American citizen- 
ship, such a certificate would be an additional safeguard, and do 
away with the necessity of a critical examination on arriving here. 
Our consuls have the means of ascertaining the antecedents of 
immigrants, and can determine much better than an examining 
officer here whether a person is a chronic pauper or an incorrigible 
criminal. While abroad, in 1879-80, I conferred with a larg 
number of our consuls and some of our foreign ministers respecting 
the immigration of paupers and criminals, and found them possessed 
of a more intimate knowledge of the subject and its abuses than 
I had supposed. I think, if duly authorized, it is in their power to 
almost wholly arrest this great evil. 

Mr. Beas_ey.— If the law went so far as to say that no emigrant 
ticket should be sold unless the applicant held such a certificate from 
one of our consuls, we should be protected. We want protection, 
and want it in a practicable and feasible way. If this Congress can- 
not find such a way, we, as good citizens and philanthropists, should 
try to secure a Congress that will. 
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Mr. Wotr.— I exceedingly regret that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has left the city, as I would like to express to him my gratifi- 
cation at the admirable report which he gave us last night on this 
subject. As an emigrant, and the son of an emigrant, I fully indorse 
every word contained in that paper. I could find no fault with it. 
It does not oppose immigration of a healthy character. It only tries 
to point out methods of preventing those from coming whom we do 
not want, and that Europe is only too glad to get rid of. What my 
friend from North Carolina has said is perfectly true. The majority 
of American consuls abroad —and I speak from personal experience 
—do not have too much to do. I think, if this duty were imposed 
n them, it could be easily carried out, and the importation of a 
class of people whom we do not want could be prevented. Another 
point. ‘The treaties of this country are not sufficiently broad and 
suarded between this country and others. Look at Russia. An 
American citizen to-day, happening to be of Jewish birth, cannot go 
back to Russia and still be an American citizen. He is subject to 
the7 laws of Russia, as are the Jews of Russia,—an injustice that 
America tolerates and that England does not. A few years ago, 
when the Jews were obliged to flee from Russia, we organized socie- 
ties in all parts of the United States for the purpose of caring for 
these people. At our own cost, we sent back all those that were not 
yroper persons to be made citizens of the United States, and spe- 
ially instructed the committee in England not to send us any more of 
that character, as we only wanted those that would amalgamate with 
the best. ‘Those that were fit we succeeded in placing on farms and 
in colonies. If every portion of the United States were to take 
hold of immigration in this way, and see to it that those who are fit 
were properly cared for and that those who were not fit were re- 
turned, there would be no trouble on the subject. It is only a ques- 
tion of duty and self-sacrifice, and the expense of time and money. 

Mr. LercHwortH.—I should be sorry to have a reflection go out 
from this Conference against our consuls abroad. ‘There may be 
exceptions; but, so far as my own observation goes, their duties, in 
many instances quite laborious, are faithfully performed. 

Mr. Wricur heartily agreed with the spirit of the resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Beasley, but thought it ought to be referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Mr. Foster said that coming, as he did, from Western Pennsylva- 
nia, which had been built up largely by laborers from abroad, he 
could not approve of any resolution that appeared to condemn 
foreign immigration. He approved of the resolution so far as it went, 
but thought it ought to go farther, and provide careful supervision of 
the names of persons proposing to come over, so that no injustice 
should be done to those who had helped to make this country what it 
is. Those who are coming may have been sent for by relatives, and 
they should not be prevented from coming. 

Mr. BeasLey said that in no sense must he be understood as oppos- 
ing honest, upright, and industrious people emigrating to this country; 
he only wanted to keep out improper people. 
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It was then moved and voted that the resolution offered by Mr. 
Beasley be referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

The Committee on Statistics reported through F. B. Sanborn 
(page 383), and by a supplementary statement by Fred. H. Wines 
(page 390). 

On motion of Dr. Walk, it was voted : — 


That the supplementary report prepared by Mr. Wines be recommitted to the 
Committee on Statistics, with instructions to make such additions before the publi- 
cation of the Proceedings of the Conference as the present state of facts requires, 
and to carry into effect, as far as may be practicable, the recommendations of the 
report in reference to a uniform system of statistical records. 


The Committee on Charity Organization in Cities reported through 
the chairman, W. Alex. Johnson, of Cincinnati (page 316). 

Miss Situ, referring to Mr. Johnson’s report, asked what was the 
value of registering the in-door voluntary work of charitable insti 
tutions. 


Mr. JOHNSON replied that he had found great value in registering 
such institutions. The Children’s Home, for instance, in Cincinnati, 
receives day scholars, and cases are also received for temporary care; 
and it has been found of service to have these registered. 


A paper on “The Boston Wayfarers’ Lodge,” by T. F. Ring, of 
Boston, was read in his absence by Mr. Rosenau (page 321). 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. McCucitocu.— The lodge described by Mr. Ring may stand 
as a specimen of many wayfarers’ lodges. In Indianapolis, we con- 
sider this a most valuable feature of charitable work. [ went to Bos- 
ton five years ago, and went through the one that has been described. 
We adopted its rules and main features ; and we have now a “ Friendly 
Inn,” as it is called. A large proportion of those who are moving 
through the country as tramps would work, if they could. We have 
accommodations for ninety. We use cot beds. We have a large 
wood-yard, capable of working a hundred men. It is on our own 
switch, and we have on hand usually a thousand cords of wood. 
This is brought by the railroads at the exact cost of transportation. 
This is in process of manufacture, all the way from the large cord- 
wood sticks down to bundles of kindling wood. A man can come in 
at any time up to nine o’clock at night. If he comes in late, he is 
given a bed ; if he comes in early, he will first work for his bed and 
food. Before he has his breakfast, he must saw about one-sixth 
of a cord of wood, or split a certain amount. The Friendly Ino 
and the Friendly Inn Wood-yard have, in the last two years, paid 
all expenses, and made a profit of five hundred dollars a year. They 
have entertained between seven and eight thousand men and women. 
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[t is also a temporary home for women and children who are left at 
the Union Depot. The product of the labor of women is not reck- 
oned. They are considered as strangers. About fifteen hundred 
sick and crippled men and women and children were aided last year, 
in addition to those who worked out their food and lodging. Asa 
work test, as a refuge, as giving work to men and boys, we consider 
it of the greatest value. In connection with the Inn is now a free 
bath-house, capable of accommodating a hundred. 

Mr. ABRAHAM.— We have in Washington a night lodging-house, 
where wayfarers are lodged and well fed on precisely the same plan. 
It would surprise you to know the good quality of the people who 
are sometimes housed there, men who come here in pursuit of employ- 
ment or of their rights before government. 


The report of the Committee on the Statistics of Juvenile Reforma- 
tories was read by Rev. H. H. Hart, of Minnesota, and Israel C. 
Jones, of New York (page 387). 

On motion, it was voted that the report should be adopted, and 
that the Committee on Statistics be continued for the purpose of 
carrying out its recommendations. 

Adjourned at 12.30 o’clock. 


THIRTEENTH SESSION. 
Wednesday afternoon, June io. 


The Conference met at 2 P.M., the President in the chair. 


The report of the Committee on Organization was read and 
adopted, as follows : — 


The organization of the National Conferences of Charities and 
Correction is of the simplest character; and, for the guidance of 
future Conferences, the Twelfth, held at Washington, June 4-10, 
1885, places it thus on record. 

A president, one or more vice-presidents, and three secretaries 
comprise the officers, and are selected by a nominating committee, 
appointed at each meeting. The council is composed of all ex- 


presidents. A corresponding secretary is appointed from each State 
and Territory. 


The committees consist of an executive committee, that shall elect 


one 


: of its numbers as treasurer, and a committee upon each subject 
which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing Conference. 

The Conferences do not raise money to pay the expenses of the 
meeting, and have no fund upon which to draw. They, therefore, 
depend entirely on the local committee in the place where each 
meeting is held for these purposes. 

The cost of publication of Proceedings is paid by the sale, sub- 
scriptions being taken in advance, and the price being so fixed as to 
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include the free distribution of copies to the officers of the Con- 
ference, corresponding secretaries, writers of papers, the Governors 
of States, and the newspaper press, in the cost. The cost of 
reporting and editing the Proceedings is paid by the local committee ; 
and the Conference is thus enabled to place its Proceedings in 
circulation at a very low rate. 

The business committees are relied on to prepare papers and dis- 
cussions on their respective subjects. 

It devolves on the corresponding secretaries for the States to work 
up an interest throughout their several States, to procure the appoint- 
ment of official delegates by State Boards of Charities and Correc- 
tion, or similar bodies, where there are any, and by Governors, when 
there are none, and to publish information as to the Conference, 
when the circulars of invitation and programmes are issued. 

The local committee is expected to supply the necessary funds to 
pay expenses, and to make all necessary preparations locally for the 
meeting, and to secure low railroad and hotel rates. 

The president-elect supervises the whole of these various prepara- 
tions, sees that no oversight of business is made, corresponds 
with Governors and Boards of Charities, supplies omissions in the 
appointment of officers and vacancies which may occur afterwards, 
and directs the meeting while in session. 

The treasurer is custodian of the unsold copies of the Proceedings 
and of the money received and disbursed in course of their prepa- 
tion. 

The executive committee is the president’s advisory board, and 
holds the powers of the Conference in the interim between the 
meetings. 

All of the above officers hold their offices for the term of one year, 
or until the next meeting of the Conference. 

The Committee on Organization recommends to the Conference 
for election the following persons : — 


President, 
WILLIAM HOWARD NEFF, of Ohio. 


Dice-Presidents. 
D. C. BELL, of Minnesota. W. F. BEASLEY, of North Carolina. 
J. H. ESTILL, of Georgia. 


Secretaries. 
H. H. HART, of Minnesota. A. O. WRIGHT, of Wisconsin. 
O. C. MCCULLOCH, of Indiana. 


€recutive Committee, 
W. H. NEFF, of Ohio. 
PHILIP C. GARRETT, of Pennsylvania. F. B. SANBORN, of Massachusetts. 
A. E. ELMORE, of Wisconsin. FRED. H. WINES, of Illinois. 
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Council, all of the er-Presidents, viz. : 


GEO. S. ROBINSON. 
ROELOFF BRINKERHOFF. F. B. SANBORN. 
A. E. ELMORE. F. H. WINES. 
W. P. LETCHWORTH. P. C. GARRETT. 


The following Committees are recommended :— 


. Committee on State Boards of Charities. 
Reports from States. 
the Insane. 
Feeble-minded and Idiotic Persons. 
Preventive Work among Children. 
the Organization of Charity. 
Labor in Prisons and Reformatories. 
Immigration and Migration. 
Reform Schools. 
Kindergartens. 
Statistics with Reference to Pauperism and Crime. 
Federal Prisons and Prisoners. 


Committee on State Woards of Charities. 


H. H. Giles, en. 2 ew Wereeeeen C. E. Faulkner, .. . . Kansas. 
J. L. Milligan, . . . . . Pennsylvania. Henry E. Burton,. . . . Connecticut. 
st ar ee kee te ow ee oe ee ee OR 


Committee on Reports from States. 


Fred. H. Wines, . . . . Illinois. R. Brinkerhoff,. . . . . Ohio. 
Henry L. Green, . « » « « « © © « « « Rhode Island. 


Committee on the Insane. 


Richard Gundry, M.D., . . Maryland. W. W. Reed, M.D., . . . Wisconsin. 

John B. Chapin, M.D.,. . Pennsylvania A. N. Denton, M.D., . . Texas. 

W. W. Godding, M.D.,. . Dist. of Columbia. Randolph Barksdale, M.D., Virginia. 

Peter Bryce, M.D., . . . Alabama. Thomas G. Morton, M.D.,. Pennsylvania. 

A. B. Richardson, M.D., . Ohio. H. P. Mathewson, M.D., . Nebraska. 
W. B. Goldsmith, M.D., .. . . . . . Massachusetts: 


Committee on Feeblearninded and Jdiotic Persons. 


John Q. A. Stewart, M.D., Kentucky. Rev. C. F. Robertson, . . Missouri. 
Isaac N. Kerlin, M.D.,. . Pennsylvania. A. G. Smith, M.D., . . . Massachusetts. 
E. M. Gallaudet, M.D.,. . Dist. of Columbia. J. C. Carson,M.D., . . . New York. 
Geo. H. Knight, M.D.,. . Minnesota. G. A. Doren, M.D., . . . Qhio. 


Committee on Preventive Work among Children. 


Mrs. V. T. Smith,. . . . Connecticut. Mrs. C. S. Hoyt, . . . . New York. 
Miss Anna Hallowell, . . Pennsylvania. Miss Mary Garrett, . . . Maryland. 
Mrs, Clara T. Leonard, . . Massachusetts. Dr. De LaMatyr, . . . . Colorado. 

Mrs. Mary E. Cobb, . . Wisconsin. Mrs. B. J. Hall, .. . . Towa. 
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Committee on Organization of Charity. 


W. Alex. Johnson,. . . . Ohio. Mrs. J. S. Lowell,. . . . New York 
Levi L. Barbour, . . . . Michigan. Mrs. E. B. Fairbank,. . . Wisconsiy 
J. W. Walk,. . . . s . Pennsylvania. Rev. E. R. Donehoo,. . . Pennsylvania 
C. G. Trusdell, . . « . Illinois. Mrs. O. C. Dinsmore, . . Nebraska 


Ua so ec 8 ee ee ee 


Committee on Labor in Prigons and Kieformatorics. 


Z. R. Brockway, . . . . New York. P. Laverty, . . . . . . New Jersey 
C.E. Felton, . . . « . Illinois, Morrison Foster, . . . . Pennsylvania 
Chancellor Hartson, . . . California. Charles M. Koehler, . . . Dakota. 

W. J. Hicks, . .. . . North Carolina. A. G. Byers,. . . . . . Ohio. 
Eugene Smith,. . . . . New York. S. H. Sonneschein, . . . Missouri 


Committee on Pmmigration and Migration. 


Dr. C. S. Hoyt, . . . . New York. M. McG. Dana, ... . Minnesota 

Dr. Herbert M. Howe, . . Pennsylvania. Francis Wayland, . . . . Connecticut 

F. B. Sanborn,. . . ~. . Massachusetts. W. D. Chipley,. . . . . Florida. 
Simon Wolf, .... . . . «+ « District of Columbia. 


Committee on Reform Schools. 


P. Caldwell, . . . . . . Kentucky. B. J. Kirkwood, . . . . Maryland 

W. G. Fairbank, . . . . Vermont. jJ. H. Mills, . . . . . . North Carol 
Ira Otterson,. . . . . . New Jersey. aes see. + «Obie. 

L. S. Fulton, . . . . . New York. T. J. Charlton, . . . . . Indiana. 
Morrison Foster, . . . . Pennsylvania. J. D. Scouller, . . . . . Illinois 

D. M. Ingersoll, . . Minnesota. W. P. Jacobs, . . . . . South Carolina 


a4 eas eee ee eo 


Committee on Kindergartens. 


Miss Anna Hallowe, . . Pennsylvania. Miss Susan E. Blow, . . Missouri. 
Miss L. B. Pingree, . ° . Massachusetts. 


Committee on Statistics on Causes of Pauperism and Crime. 


J. L. Baily, . . - . . . Pennsylvania. Dr. C. S. Hoyt, . . . . New York. 
Fred. H. Wines, ¢ ae wee eee Illinois. 


Committee on Federal Prigongs and Prisoners. 


R. Brinkerhoff,. . . . . Ohio. J. L. Milligan, . . . . . Pennsylvania 
Fred. H. Wines, . . . . Illinois, Z. R. Brockway, . . . . New York. 
G. S. Griffith, ° ee oe Maryland. 


State Corresponding Secretaries. 


Alabama,. . J.H. Johnson, M.D., Talladega. Dist. of Colum’a, Mrs. Sara A. Spencer. 
Arkansas, . C.C. Forbes, M.D., Little Rock. Florida,. . . W. D. Chipley, Pensacola. 
California, . Mrs. S. B.Cooper, San Francisco. Georgia,. . . A. F. Colquet, Atlanta. 
Colorado, . Mrs. J. S. Sperry, Pueblo. Illinois, . . . John W. Whipp, Springfield. 
Connecticut,. Henry E. Burton, Hartford. Indiana,. . . W.B. Fletcher, M.D., Ind’polis 
Dakota, . . Jacob Schaetzel, Jr., Sioux Falls. Iowa,. . . . J. McCowen, M D., Davenport 
Delaware, . William M. Canby, Wilmington. Kansas,. . . W. Nicholson, M.D., Lawrence 
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K y,. . J.D. Pickett, Frankfort. New York,. . W. R. Stewart, New York. 

I L . Charles A. Allen, New Orleans. North Carolina, J. H. Mills, Thomasville. 

Ma . . Prentiss M. Loring, Portland. Ohio, . « « M.D. Carrington, Toledo. 
Marviand, . G.S. Griffith, Baltimore. Oregon,. . . A. L. Lindsley, Portland. 

M chusetts, Gardiner Tufts, Concord Pennsylvania,. W. J. Sawyer, Allegheny. 

M in, . « J. J. Wheeler, East Saginaw. Rhode Island,. C. W. Wendte, Newport. 

M ta,. . Nelson Williams, Minneapolis. South Carolina, P. E. Griffin, Columbia. 

M ! . TT. J. Mitchell, Jackson Tennessee,. . J.C. Ferris, Nashville. 

Miss _ , . TT. P. Haley, Kansas City. Texas, . . . A N. Denton, M.D., Austin. 
N J. A Gillespie, Omaha Vermont, . . Julia C. Dorr, Rutland. 

N la,. . . C.§S. Young, Carson City. Virginia, . . J. B. Crenshaw, Richmond. 
New Hampshire, John E. Mason, Manchester Wash’ton Ter., James Wickersham. 

New J y E. M. Hunt, M.D., Trenton. West Virginia, R. R. Swope, Wheeling. 

New Mexico, . Gen. Sedgwick. Wisconsin,. . J. H.Vivian, M.D.,Miner’l Point. 


[he subject of Charity Organization was resumed. 

\ paper on “Combined Efforts in Charity Work,” by Rev. E. R. 
Donehoo, of Pennsylvania, was read by the chairman of the com- 
mittee (page 326). 

\ paper was read by Rev. C. G. Trusdell, of Chicago, upon 
“Organized Charities ” (page 329). 

A paper was read by Dr. J. W. Walk, of Philadelphia, on “The 
Relations of Organized Charity to Public and Private Relief” (page 
33) 

A paper on “The Personal Element in Charity” was read by Rev. 
Oscar C. McCulloch, of Indianapolis (page 340). 

A paper on “ Better Homes for Workingmen,” by Alfred T. White, 
of Brooklyn, was presented (page 365). 


DISCUSSION. 


GrorGe B, BuZELLE, of Brooklyn, opened the discussion by relat- 
ing the account of the giving up of out-door relief in that city. (See 
previous reports of Proceedings.) In the seven years since it was 
given up there has been a saving of about one million dollars, and 
the amount distributed by the local charities has not increased. 
No one has ever counselled the restoration of out-door relief, not 
even politicians. The charity organization has covered the ground, 
and the workers in that field are largely absorbed in the personal 
element. This commands their enthusiasm, and in it they find their 
strongest encouragement. 

Mrs. PoLLocK thought there ought to be a free nursery and free 
kindergarten in connection with the work of organized charity for the 
children of those applying for work or for assistance. 

Mr. Rosenau.— The reading of the last two papers suggests a 
problem to me, which I deem of considerable interest. One under- 
lying principle of charity organization work, as I take it, and as 
Mr. McCulloch expresses it, is to bring the giver into personal 
contact with the recipient of aid. Another underlying principle is 
that the relief shall be adequate. If you have a family requiring 
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relief that, to be adequate, must be considerable, it is very difficul; 
to rely upon an individual to grant it. Therefore, a relief socie; 
must step in. But it is hard to get a small relief society to give 
sufficient amount, and hence you need the general relief so 
But, if you organize a general relief society, you do away with the 
personal contact of the giver and the recipient. On which horn 
the dilemma shall we hang ourselves ? 

Mr. Mann.—The problem which has just been raised is \ 
important; but it seems to me that the resources of the private jndj 
vidual are inexhaustible, while the resources of societies are exhays: 
ible. And, while the giving of relief by societies is always attended 
by evil, the relief by individuals is attended by good. 

Miss SmitH.—I want to say a word as to the advantages and the 
difficulties of working a company of volunteer visitors,— difficulties : 
at first apparent. It seems easy to say that there are many people 
with leisure who can give a little time in each week to this work. 
They can give it, that is true. You can get the visitor and give her 
a family, and for a while she will do the work. But, if there is not 
some plan for holding these visitors together and making them help 
each other, they will become discouraged and drop off. Perhaps 
three or four will keep on, and wonder why the others stop. People 
say to me, You must have different people in Boston, if you can kee 
your visitors. But they are of the same blood as the people 
Washington and of other parts of the country. The difference is 
that somebody in the conference has the power of organization, and 
does that work. That is the secret of it all. That is what our local 
conferences are for. To be fully successful, there must be two or 
three persons in them who have the power of holding things togethe 
and fitting them to their places. It requires patience and tact. It 
seems easy at first; and, at the end of a year, you think you know all 
about it. At the end of three years, you begin to think you ki 
hardly anything about it. The thing you know best is i 
more there is to learn. You have not only to learn the characteristics 
of the poor, but of all your visitors. Now, what are the advantag 
that make it worth while to take so much trouble? If you have 
members of a committee, and they decide that they will not be | 
ered with inexperienced volunteers, then they can do but nine per- 
sons’ work. If, on the other hand, these nine persons say, We wil 
each visit one family regularly, but we will give most of our time to 
the organization and administration of the conference and | 
helping of our visitors, then you can have ninety visitors,— as we have 
in one of our conferences,—and ten times as much work is done 
Then there is the economy of resource, which seems to me mor 
important than the question of relief, because it often prevents tie 
need of relief. No one person, no paid agent, no committee, eve! 
can have such command of resources as a large company of peop'< 
If twenty or thirty persons come together to discuss these questions, 
you call upon the resources of twenty or thirty. When I say “re 
sources,” I do not mean so much money, but so much knowle: 3 
employers, of landlords, of the many little things that make 
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yerson’s life. Suppose, for example, you have a boy to look 
r, who stammers so badly that he cannot get work. You have 
known any one who stammers, and you do not know who the 
list that can help the boy. But in this company of twenty 
irty i will be some one who knows all about it, and where 
in take the boy to have him cured. 

is illustration is inadequate, because few of the questions that 
before the conference are so simple, and the visitors help 
each other in more delicate matters; but it will serve to show what 
we mean by resource. A movement of this kind, to be successful, 
must be popular. A great many people must know it,— not know 
ut it, but Axow i. Every visitor whom you get to work among 
or learns, not only to know her own poor families, but to appre- 
the work of other people in the same direction. If she meets 
ther visitors, and hears about their successes and failures, she 
not look upon her own family as though everything must be 
for that one alone, but as one of many others needing friendly 
The more intelligent views of life in its relation to our poorer 
*hbors, which grow upon her, are communicated to her friends. 
I'he more visitors, the more friends to hear their ipintoels and experi- 

nces, and the greater the effect upon the community. 
Mr. Wo_r.— The publicity of relief-giving is often very unkind. 
It is by the true workers, who are sin ere in their aims and objects, 
n personal attention, that the truly needy are relieved. We 
in Washington an organization for the relief of Hebrews. We 
‘er ask for a public report. We do not know who is relieved even, 
because we are trying to lift the recipients up, and to educate them 
| that this is simply lent to them, and that they can return it to 
reasury some time; and quite a number have done so. We try 
to make them feel that they are aided because they have been unfort- 
inate, and that they must aid others in turn as we have aided them. 
[ believe in this personal action. Let the charity organization dis- 
cover needy persons, and then let the personal friend look after the 

welfare of that family. 


The following resolution, offered by Hon. WILLIAM P. LETCHWORTH, 
was referred to the Business Committee : — 


Resolved, That this National Conference of Charities and Correction expresses 

ympathy with the objects and purposes of the International Prison Congress to 

d in Rome, Italy, in October next, and deems it highly desirable that this 

try should be represented in said Congress by one or more delegates, and 

therefore respectfully requests that the President of the United States appoint 
suitable persons to act in that capacity. 


A committee appointed by the Business Committee waited on 
President Cleveland at the close of the session, and presented this 
resolution, In accordance with the request contained therein, the 
President of the United States subsequently appointed Benjamin 
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Stark, of New London, Conn., a national delegate to the Interna. 
tional Prison Congress in Rome.) 


A paper on “Charitable Provision for the Aged,” by C. S. Loch, 
secretary to the London Charity Organization Society, was read by 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith, of Boston (page 347). 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss SmitH.— There is one preventive measure which Mr. Loch 
has not mentioned in his paper. He says, when you have an aged 
woman to care for, the first thing to do is to search for the relatives 
and friends, and see if they cannot support her. I do not think it is 
often realized that children are a kind of insurance. We expect 
children to provide for their parents; but, in many poor families, 
the children are reared with almost no sense of filial duty. When 
they marry, they realize little of the responsibility they undertake 
toward wife or husband; and they do not feel that they have an) 
duties toward the family into which they marry. One of the preve: 
tive measures, then, in visiting among the poor, especially in young 
families, is to awaken the interest of the members in each other. |i 
you can make a boy feel that it is a pleasant thing to save up his 
pennies, and make a birthday present to his mother; to share his 
delights with his sister; if in any way you can make them feel that 
they have pleasant duties toward each other,— that will tend to creat: 
a stronger family feeling, which is sure to be a safeguard in old age. 
There is one other thing I wish to speak of,— the friendly societies, 
as they are called in England: mutual benefit societies is our 
phrase. The English papers are full of their praise ; and yet, as you 
turn the page, you read of their insolvency. It is hard to reconcile 
the two. I have sometimes been urged to join such societies, and | 
noticed that the arguments brought forward do not include the idea 
of mutual help. The two chief arguments are these: you put in 
a little, you get back a great deal. That is the gambling spirit. 
Again, if you join this society, by and by, when you want money very 
much, you cannot be led away by present temptation, you cannot 
draw it out to spend foolishly, you must keep it there. That is 
teaching people to distrust themselves. These arguments are based 
on the weakness of human nature; and, when Mr. Loch says that 
friendly societies are better for men, women, and boys than savings 
banks, I cannot believe it. They may be an education toward putting 
away money for a definite purpose. But the savings bank avoids the 
gambling motive, and teaches people, not only to trust in each other, 
but to trust in themselves,=— not to touch the money they have saved 
till the moment of supreme need. It seems to me that savings banks 
are far better than the friendly societies. 

Mr. JoHnson.—I have a special liking for this pension work for 
worthy old people. Allow me to give you an illustrative case. We 
found a worthy old woman going from door to door, collecting small 
sums of money for her support. Although able to do a little work, 
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she had no time for it, as her precarious collections occupied her 
whole day. We persuaded some of those who were giving her this 
money to give through one of our visitors, regularly ; and we managed 
to make the contributions sufficient, and the old woman stays at 
The London Charity Organization Reporter has an adver- 
column for cases of all kinds that require special help, espe- 
pension cases; and the visitors collect the money from the 
givers, sometimes in large and sometimes in small amounts, and 
convey it to the recipients. 

Miss SmirH.— The amount of money necessary to be collected for 
such an old woman is usually much smaller, if you can persuade her 
relatives to let her live with them. A pension of fifty cents or a 
dollar a week may, for instance, persuade a nephew to keep an old 

t, when otherwise she would be turned away entirely. 

Mr. VisHeER.—In St. Paul, we have county poorhouses and out- 
door relief ; but we have something better than either for old people, 
and that is a well-regulated Little Sisters’ Home. An old man or an 
old woman receives more tender care at the hands of these Sisters of 
Charity than when left to the mercies of a heartless son-in-law, who 
is compelled socially to assume the partial support of that old man or 
woman ; and I think such institutions are more economical than any- 
thing we can do for old people. 

Judge OGDEN also called attention to the provisions that the 
Church, in all denominations, has made for homeless and aged poor 
people, 


In accordance with a resolution offered by A. E. ELMorg, it was 
voted,— 

[hat the publisher of the Proceedings be and is hereby directed to cause to be 
inserted therein portraits of Gen. Brinkerhoff, a former President of the Confer- 


ence, and of Philip C. Garrett, the President of this Conference. 


Adjourned at 5.30. 


FOURTEENTH SESSION. 
Wednesday night, June to. 
(he Conference met at 7.30 P.M., the President in the chair. 
An extract from a paper on “Charity Work,” by William Stevens, 
of Louisville, Ky., was read by Mr. Johnson. 
(he discussion on Charity Organization was resumed. 


DISCUSSION, 
Dr. WaLK.— Our Wayfarer’s Lodge is not self-supporting, but it 


pays about four-fifths of the expenses. It is not under the control of 
the city, but is a private enterprise. The income from sales is about 
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twelve hundred dollars per month: it expends a little more. [t j 
hoped that it will be made self-supporting by some changes in the 
future. As to the value of it, I will say that, once having had it and 
the wood-yard, we do not see how we could get on without them j; 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Massey.—I would like to ask if any smaller cities have wood- 
yards and lodges in successful operation. We have not yet organized 
one in Wilmington, but we have it under contemplation. . Some of the 
members of the board rather object to starting a wood-yard, from the 
reason that there are several in town that supply the city with all the 
wood necessary ; and, if the Associated Charities should establish one, 
it would break up those already in operation. 

Mr. Porwin.—In Hartford, Conn., which has a population of 
about fifty thousand, we have a wood-yard in connection with the 
town-house, without a separate institution as a lodge. The town 
house being convenient to the police station, applicants are sent 
there during the winter, where they work in the wood-yard as much 
as is necessary to make an equivalent for what they receive. 
Other people in the city, out of employment, are allowed to go there 
and saw wood at fifty cents a day. 

In regard to the Associated Charities, we are trying a similar plan. 
We have what is called the Almoners’ Conference. It was found 
that several persons were living entirely from what they could get 
from the different societies ; and, to prevent this, the Almoners’ Con- 


- ference was organized. It meets once in two weeks, under the super- 


intendence of representatives of all the charitable societies and insti- 
tutions, recording all applications of persons for aid and comparing 
notes to prevent overlapping in administering it. 

Mr. VisHER.— We have a wood-yard in St. Paul that is still an 
experiment.. It was my opinion that wood-yards could be made to 
pay; but, instead of establishing one of our own, we went to the men 
at the head of those already established, and asked them to take the 
men we would send. They said they would do so, and would give the 
men fifty cents a day. Up to date, the experiment has worked well. 
We have been able to give employment to every man that has come 
to us, without ourselves being at the expense of wood or of the 
superintendence of a wood-yard. As it would be rather hard to keep 
the men on such small wages, we have advertised for general employ- 
ment, and have been able to guarantee permanent work at ordinary 
wages to any man who remained in our hands long enough to prove 
to us that he desired honest employment. We arrange with lodyging- 
houses to give board and lodging to these men. We have had some 
experience in other lines of work, and have found instances where 
contractors were willing to take these men off from our hands, when 
we could recommend them. 


A paper on “A Free Public Employment Bureau,” by Horace R. 
Barnes, secretary of the Baptist City Mission, New York, was reac 
by Mrs. Lowell (page 362). 
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DISCUSSION, 


Mr. RosENAU.— We maintain a labor bureau in Buffalo. We 
insist that all able-bodied applicants for work, women without hus 
bands or with husbands unable to support themselves, shall take the 
labor we offer them in the shape of washing and housework. After 
we have supported a woman in that way for a time, she is usually 
able to find work for herself. I would like to refer to a higher form 
of lodge for men which has been put in operation in Buffalo by a 
very modest society, a society for the reclamation of young men. It 
has done a considerable amount of good; yet I do not believe there 
are three hundred people in the city, outside of the members, who 
know of its existence. It is called the Guard of Honor Society. It 
was started by Miss Milligan, who got together a band of working 
boys for the purpose of humanizing them; and she succeeded in 
doing it. That led to the foundation of a building, which was 
erected two years ago. Cots, baths, and a reading-room are pro- 
vided. ‘Young men who drift into the city are sent to this house. 
It is not open in the daytime, because the principle is that, in the 
daylight hours, a young man should be looking for work. When 
such a young man comes, he is kindly received, and given all the 
facilities of the house, and is provided with lodgings for a week. 
During that week, he is brought into contact with the members of 
the society. Every member is a workingman; and, as a rule, he has 
been saved by the society, and is a safe companion for the young 
man. He is brought into contact with them nightly. There are 
hundreds of them in active employment, and constantly looking out 
for employment for this young applicant.’ Miss Milligan is there 
two evenings in the week, and makes it a point to come in contact 
with these young men. This contact she finds has a decided bene- 
ficial effect on the men. The number of young men who have act- 
ually been aided by the Guard of Honor is already counted by 
thousands. 

Dr. WALK.— The trouble in establishing labor bureaus and carry- 
ing them on successfully is that there is not enough work for all 
who apply. I am constantly confronted with the statement that 
there is work enough for all, that the Lord never sends a child into 
the world with two hands without providing work for them. That is 
not true in the State of Pennsylvania. During the last winter there 
were hundreds in the city of Philadelphia who had no work to do, 
l'here were more hands than labor, and I apprehend the same thing 
was true in New York. I do not say that an intelligent and skilful 
worker need remain out of employment; but I do say that the class 
applying at the Charity Organization Society’s rooms are those who 
in slack times get out of work and stay out of work, because they 
have slightly trained hands and poorly educated brains, and I do 
not believe it will be practicable in my city to get employment for all 
these people through a general employment office. When we had 
such rooms, they were crowded ; and there was not work for more 
than one in five. Our Young Men’s Christian Association has such 
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rooms now; but there are very few who get work, compared with 
those who apply. If you are going to establish such a bureau, do 
not do it with too confident expectation of success. 

Mrs. LoweL__.— Immigration is not so large now as it was fo; 
merly. Some years ago, it was four hundred thousand in one year - 
and the majority of those people got work. In 1882, the Emigration 
Labor Bureau got places for more than twenty-nine thousand me; 
and eight thousand women. I was there one day in May, and as} 
the superintendent, Mr. Connolly, about the demand for work men 
and women. He said that he could find any number of places { 
tailors and shoemakers at that season; that he had, that day, applic 
tions for fifty farmers, and he could not send ten, and that they could 
not begin to supply the demand for women. I asked if it was 
because the immigrants were willing to go for less wages than our 
people; and he replied that it was not so as a rule, that, if a man 
comes in and offers lower wages than the common rate, the immi 
grants are told that it is below the regular rate, sometimes to the 
anger of the employer. Mr. Connolly said that they had ceas 
sending women out of the city, because they had places enough in 
New York for them. I asked his opinion as to whether it was bette: 
to have a labor bureau entirely free to employers; and he said tha‘ 
it was, because they must not be allowed to feel that they had paid 
for any rights there: the bureau must be free to turn them out, i! 
they did not do as they ought. If immigrants can all find work, we 
ought to be able to find it for our own people, it seems to me. 

Mr. Massey. — We have had some little experience in this dir 
tion. We started a labor bureau last winter for men and women. 
We made arrangements with contractors to take a certain number 
of men, and notified our visitors to send to the office all such worth 
men as needed employment. Before seven o’clock next morning, 
we had one hundred and thirty applicants at the office. We on! 
needed fifteen or twenty. We have had farmers apply to us for 
help ; but it seems almost impossible to get people who have drifted 
into the city to go back to the country, where they can find plenty of 
employment. One day last winter, a boat-load of ice arrived ; and 
the superintendent of the company sent for a number of men. | 
notified fifteen or twenty of the best men I had to go and secure the 
employment on the boat. A day or two afterward, I went down | 
see how many had reported. Just three out of fifteen were at work. 
These are some of the difficulties that we have to contend with, ina 
labor bureau. 

Dr. Byers.— Are we to understand from these remarks that the 
difference between an immigrant and a tramp is that one is willing 
to work and the other is not? That is rather my own experience. 
What will the offices do with people unwilling to work ? 

Dr. WaLK.— When you get a ship-load of immigrants, you ge! 
an assorted lot. A large majority are anxious to work, and many alc 
skilled workers. When you get tramps, they are “the last in th 
basket.” They may not be morally bad, but they are incompetent 
they do not know how to do anything, and they do not want to lear 
how. 
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Mr. RosENAU.— We found some incorrigible cases in sending 
people out to work, They would come back, and say the parties had 
concluded that they wanted no help. We then devised a system of 
keeping track of these people. We had a card printed with blanks 
for address of employers, employment, work furnished, amount of 
money paid, and the nature of the performance of the work; and we 
gave these women to understand that, unless they brought this card 
back properly filled out, we would give them no more work. We 
watched the results pretty closely for three months in one of our 
offices. Not one card came back marked unsatisfactory, and only 
one came back not filled up; and we gave’work to hundreds of 
women. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Hon. CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, first assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, made a brief address on postal savings banks, as follows : — 


Mr. FarrcuiLp.—I do not know that I can say very much to add 
to the knowledge you must already have on this subject of what is 
miscalled the postal savings bank. It is not a savings bank, in the 
ordinary sense. It is simply lending to the government small sums 
ff money at fixed but very small rates of interest. It differs in no 
respect from an ordinary loan to the government, except that the 
government receives the money through the money order post-offices 
throughout the country, and repays it upon demand to the depositors, 
wr to the lenders to the government, the government being respon- 
ible for this money and giving its guarantee, This system possesses 
ione of the disadvantages of what is ordinarily known as a savings 

It is as good to the depositor as the government. The secur- 
ity is as good as any other security which the government of the 
United States could give. 

[It was my lot for four years to watch the downfall of savings bank 
after savings bank in New York. For four years, I was in the office 
of the attorney-general of that State; and during those four years, 
from Jan. 1, 1874, to Jan. 1, 1878, there were many, many failures 
of savings banks, and it was one of the saddest of my duties in that 
office to take the necessary proceedings to close up those banks, 
driving them out of existence, and showing their depositors that their 
faith had been misplaced. The money which they had been saving, 
dime by dime, was lost to them forever. The government had 
assumed a certain obligation to these people: it had assumed to 
examine those banks,—-the goverriment of that State. It had an 
elaborate system of law, which depositors supposed was a protection 
to them. It was not: it was only a delusion. All that they had to 
depend on, in truth, was the ability and integrity of the men who 
managed those savings banks. It was impossible for the govern- 
ment to perform its full duty toward the depositors in those banks 
under the laws as they then existed. And, in my judgment, it will 
always be impossible for the government to make sure the savings 
deposited in any savings banks managed by private individuals. But 
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the government can, if it so choose, assume this responsibility itself. 
to a limited extent. It ought to be to a very limited extent, only 
far enough to teach people to save. After that, they must use their 
own minds. They must learn to exert themselves, to find proper 
investments, proper security for their savings, over and above the 
small sums which the government will allow them to place with it. 

This system has been very successfully introduced in almost all 
parts of the civilized world, and there is no reason why its benefits 
should not be extended to our people. There will be certain difi- 
culties here, which do not exist elsewhere. The fact that our govern. 
ment has at present, and has had for many years, a surplus revenue 
over its ordinary receipts, will make it necessary to deal with this 
subject differently from what it has been dealt with in England, 
where they never attempt to have, and never do have, a surplus 
revenue. Our country, which is rapidly paying its debt, will have to 
deal with this subject in a still different way, so far as the manage. 
ment of the funds is concerned ; but its relations to depositors, the 
security it gives to them, will in no sense be less than that which 
England or Canada or many of the nations on the continent, or 
Japan, gives to its people. The arguments in favor of this system 
are stated in the Congressional report upon it, and in other places, if 
one chooses to look for them. Among these is the ease with which 
the deposits can be made, entailing but little labor on the part of the 
government, and hardly any on the part of the depositor, but abso- 
lute security. To my mind, this is a worthy task for the government to 
undertake. It can do no harm that I can imagine. No other branch 
of our government can do this. None of the States can do it, 
because they have not the facilities which are afforded by the govern- 
ment of the United States through its postal system. Consequently, 
if it is to be done at all, and done well, it must be done by the 
general govérnment. 

If the government meddles at all in the matter of savings banks, if 
it attempts to supervise them, it is, to my mind, so sacred a trust that 
it should make those deposits absolutely secure. In no way can that 
be done except by the government receiving them itself. That is the 
extent of this scheme. That is what it means. That is what has 
been done in many other countries, and that is what can be done 
here with perfect ease. And, in my judgment, if you, ladies and 
gentlemen, will take hold of the subject in its length and breadth, it 
is what our country will do in a very few years. 

A De.ecaTe.— What is the limit of the amount that may be 
deposited through the postal savings bank ? 

Mrs. Lowett.— The provision in the bill that is referred to in the 
pamphlet that has been submitted to the Conference is that no 
single deposit can be less than ten cents nor more than $100, and no 
more can be deposited within thirty days. $500 is the limit. The 
proposition to consider this subject comes to the Conference through 
ex-Postmaster James, which shows that there can be no practical 
objection from the post-office side; and from the charity side there 
must be intense desire that such a bill should be passed. I think 
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it would teach providence to our people more than any one single 
thing. 

Judge OGDEN believed that the government should make the sav- 
ings of the poor absolutely secure, but thought there would be serious 
difficulties in carrying out such a scheme as was proposed, 


Mr. SANBORN paid a tribute to the memory of Prof. George I. 
Chace, and offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 


adopted : — 


Resolved, That the Conference laments the death of Prof. George I. Chace, 
of Rhode Island, by which that State has been deprived of an earnest and expe- 
rienced public servant, while this Conference has lost one of its early members, by 
whose wisdom in counsel, amenity in debate, and comprehensive acquaintance with 
public charities we have often been aided. 


Mr. Hart paid a tribute to the memory of Miss Emma A. Hall, of 
Adrian, Mich., who had died within the year. On motion of Dr. 
Byers, it was voted that Mr. Hart should embody his remarks in a 
resolution, to be published in the Proceedings. The following is the 
resolution : — 


The members of the National Conference of Charities and Correction have 
learned, with grief, of the death of Miss Emma A. Hall, late superintendent of the 
Michigan Industrial School for Girls. We recognized in her a woman of rare 
endowments, a warm and tender heart, wise judgment, and brave endeavor. We 
valued her counsel, and were stimulated by her earnest spirit. Her life was 
devoted to the creation in others of the noble womanhood of which she was an 
example; and she died, as she would have chosen, in the work. Her memory will 
be an incentive to renewed efforts to strengthen the weak and reclaim the 
wandering. 


The President announced that the hour had arrived for the closing 
exercises. 


Mr. Nerr offered the following resolution, which, after the ad- 
dresses, was adopted : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Twelfth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction are due, and are hereby tendered, to the President of the United States 
fora kind reception, and for his presence and manifested interest at one of the 
most important meetings of this Conference, on Sabbath evening last; to Miss 
Cleveland for her cordial reception of the ladies, for her presence in the Con- 
ference, and for her letters of approval and encouragement; to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia for their courteous welcome to the capital of the 
nation, the most beautiful city of the land; to the Local Committee, and especially 
to Mrs. Spencer, for the extent, magnitude, and success of their arrangements; to 
the officers of the various governmental and public institutions for many courte- 
sies; to the daily press and to the associated press for their constant and favorable 
notices; to the railroad companies for the facilities which made this Conference 
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possible; and to the citizens of Washington for a hospitality so courteous, so 
cordia!, and so generous that it has made the Twelfth Conference one of the mos; 
memorable in our history. 


The President called on Hon. A. E. Elmore to speak t 
resolution. 

Mr. ELmoreE declined to add a word to the resolution, lest he should 
be charged with gilding refined gold. He was sure that every one 
felt what the resolution expressed, and that all would be ready to say 
“ay” to it. 

Dr. Byers, who was next called for, said that he sympathized with 
Mr. Elmore in feeling that any one was placed at a great disadvan- 
tage, when asked to respond to a resolution that so well embodied 
the sentiment of the entire Conference. We have been, continued 
Dr. Byers, the recipients of one continued exhibition of kindness, 
cordiality, and sympathy,— not that sympathy merely which would 
come to us socially, but the sympathy that finds expression in the 
work in which we are engaged. We have been occupied for nearly 
a week in the consideration of very momentous social questions, 
some of them not yet definitely settled, some of them involving 
intricate points, some of them still lingering in our care and thoughts. 
We have been discussing, with more or less pertinence, these subjects 
as they have been presented, beginning early and continuing lat 
and yet, at the close of this busy week, with a sense of profound 
fatigue, that even comes with exhaustion to Mr. Elmore, who was 
never before tired in his life, we are called on to respond to this 
resolution. I can only say that the resolution expresses, I am sure, 
the sentiment of the Conference, and that we shall leave Wash- 
ington with as much regret as we came to it with gladness. Every 
thing during the session has been done with complete harmony and 
absorbing interest. The help we have had to make our work 
pleasant from the Local Committee, and the courtesies extended 
those in position, have been delightful; and from our hearts we 
thank you. 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF, who was invited to add a word, said: | desir 
to say to the members of the Local Committee that they have don: 
nobly. There has never been a Conference — and I have attended 
all but one — in which we have received so large a welcome as we 
have in Washington. This is the largest Conference that we have 
ever held, and it is encouraging to us who have been with it from the 
beginning to know that the work in which we are engaged is increas- 
ing in interest to the public. We have here a membership of ove! 
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four hundred, and from year to year this increasing interest has been 
manifested by the people of the places where we have assembled. 
And I think that our influence will not be in vain. I know that in 
the cities where we have met from time to time there has been an 
increased interest felt in our work, because men have become more 
enlightened on these subjects. I have had occasion to pass through 
imber of Southern States in coming here; and I was delighted to 
the progress that is making in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and 

the Carolinas. We have their members here, for nearly every South- 
State has been represented; and we are glad to have them here. 

ver word. We are glad of the interest manifested by those 

ted with the administration, and by the President of the 
United States himself. It is a good thing for the country to have 
at the fountain-head of the nation, those who are in official posi- 

tion, interested in our work. It is good to see Mr. Fairchild here, 
whom we have known in the past. We were glad to have the Presi- 
f the United States at our prison meeting on Sunday night, for 

he can be of great service to us in that work. One of the greatest 
drawbacks to prison reform in this country is that the government has 
t given an example to the States in this work. We feel that the time 
has come when the government of the United States ought to look 
to its own prisons. ‘There are now a thousand prisoners scattered 
through the States without proper supervision by the general govern- 
ment, and many thousands in the jails throughout the land. It isa 
shame that it is so; and we as citizens ought to see to it that this 
state of things shall come to an end, and that the government shall 
care for its own prisoners, and that we shall have a series of graded 
prisons. We are glad, therefore, to have members of the adminis- 
tration interested in our work; and we trust that it will bear fruit, 
and that speedily. Another reform that we need is a more intelli- 
gent administration in the public institutions of the country; and, to 
secure this, a more permanent administration is required, and this 
again demands a non-political administration. In the attainment of 
hese ends, we recognize with satisfaction the civil service policy of 


) 


resident Cleveland. I say we, because I am entirely certain that 


the members of this Conference, or of any other having at heart the 
best interests of our public institutions, would be absolutely unani- 
mous in indorsing Governmental action in the directions J have in- 
dicated. Now, friends, we are to separate, to go back to our work ; 
ind there is no nobler work. You are here from all parts of the 
land, and you will carry back with you an inspiration which will go 
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far and wide. God speed you in the noblest work in which men and 
women can be engaged on this earth! 

The President invited Hon. M. S. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, to ad. 
dress the Conference. 

Mr. WILKINSON. — Allow me to say that I am very much gratified 
at the action of this Conference in directing that its next meeting 
shall be held at St. Paul ; and yet, within the past few minutes, I have 
almost regretted that action. Knowing how much the people of 
Washington have done for the success of this meeting, I almost 
fear that the people of St. Paul and of Minnesota will be hardly able 
to meet your expectations for the next Conference. Certainly, we 
should have to borrow some of the ensigns of our Republic that 
adorn this hall, if we would compete with this; for we have not so 
many in the whole State. But I think you will find warm and earnest 
hearts and an intelligent people, who feel a deep and abiding interest 
in the great cause in which this Conference is engaged. We are 
proud of our Minnesota charitable and penal institutions, consider- 
ing the length of time that our State has been in existence. We have 
heard very complimentary remarks made of the State of Minnesota 
during your discussions, but it must be remembered that it is a very 
young State. Just before the war, it was only a Territory. But, in its 
very earliest legislature, it began its career of usefulness in the line 
of those reforms which it is your purpose and object to advance. 
The very first territorial legislature that met in the city of St. Paul, 
when there were but a few thousand people in the State, passed a 
common school bill, and levied a tax of two per cent. upon all the 
State to maintain schools,— a heavier tax, I apprehend, than ever was 
provided for in any law that was ever passed in the United States, 
more than all the other taxes that we now raise. Since then, through 
the munificence of Congress, we have a school fund amounting to 
millions of dollars from the sales of public lands given to our State. 
And in all the other institutions, charitable and correctional, the 
management of which you have been considering, Minnesota has 
taken a deep and real interest. I hope that your meeting there will 
be as profitable a one as this has been. I have paid very little 
attention to these matters heretofore ; but I have received more infor- 
mation about them here than in any other meetings I ever attended 
in my life, more knowledge, that I shall carry with me as long as | 
live. The papers that have been given here have evidently been 
prepared with great care and study; and, when they are compiled in 
the minutes of this meeting, I apprehend that they will stand high as 
productions of very great merit. 
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Judge MacArtTHur, who had been invited to introduce the speakers 
from the city of Washington, called first on Prof. Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

Mr. BeLt.—I think that it is about time that we should have an 
opportunity of saying that the thanks are not all on one side; that the 
thanks of the citizens of Washington are due to this Conference for 
its meeting here, that the benefits are not all on one side. We 
have been benefited probably more than you. You have made us 
think of the subjects to which our attention has been directed but 
little, but which concern our own welfare and the welfare of society 
and the welfare of nations. The subjects that you have treated are 
of vital importance to the people, to every one; and we must thank 
you for directing our attention to them. It is your privilege to 
observe and diagnose the diseases to which society is liable. It 
is your privilege to devise remedial means, to seek prevention as 
well as cure for these evils. It is our privilege to accept the results 
of your deliberations, and, without effort on our part, to get the 
benefit of your wisdom and goodness. 

jut I come before you to-night, not only as a citizen of the District 
of Columbia, but as one specially interested in certain departments of 
your work. We teachers of the deaf and dumb have rather rebelled 
against being classified among the charitable associations of the 
country. We do not consider it a charity to educate the deaf and 
dumb. It may be interesting to you to know the general impression 
made upon an outsider by your deliberations and by the discussions 
that you have held. As I have said, we teachers of the deaf and 
dumb are not apt to consider ourselves as coming within the scope of 
charitable institutions ; but I have been astonished and surprised at 
the character of the discussions that have been going on in this 
room. My familiarity with the discussions regarding the methods of 
dealing with the deaf and dumb has shown me that there is greater 
unity between all the different subjects under your consideration 
than I had supposed. The difficulties that arise from segregation 
run through all the charities. I can see the same discussion that we 
have concerning the care of the deaf and the dumb in your discus- 
sions as to the treatment of the insane, of criminals, and of paupers, 
however much we may object to be classed with these, however much 
we may object to having deaf children classed with paupers and 
insane. I see the recognition of one important point in all your 
discussions,— the fact that the congregation together of abnormals 
has a tendency to increase the number of the abnormal, and to 
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intensify the very defect we attempt to rectify. The congregating of 
the insane with the insane,— we see there are troubles arising froy 
that. The congregating of criminals with criminals has the sam, 
capital defect, and the congregating of the deaf and dumb the sap 
result. It increases instead of diminishes the evil. As a teacher of 
the deaf and dumb, I have been rather surprised to find no reference 
made in your discussion to the subject of the deaf and dumb. 4 
short time ago, an important resolution was brought out in the city 
of New York, requesting the Board of Education in the State of Ney 
York to make some provision for the education of deaf children jp 
day schools; but the Board of Education considered it the duty 
of the Board of State Charities, and there is a general feeling tha; 
the responsibility rests with the charitable organizations of the 
country. But it seems to me as if those who asked for it though: 
that the educators of the country ought to look after the education of 
the country. If that is your view, we agree with it; but I do not want 
you to neglect us. 

I would direct your attention to the serious consideration of 
statement in the census for 1880, that the total number of deai 
mutes in the institutions and schools of America is only 5,267, 
whereas the number of deaf-mutes of school age is 15,059. 

a statement as that demands serious consideration. I trust that the 
charity associations will not neglect the deaf and dumb. One-third 
of the deaf-mutes of school age, perhaps less, were in the institution 
when the census was taken. Something has to be done. I must sa) 
that I rather hoped, in spite of my wish that the educators of the 
country should take up the subject, that some of the delegates from 
Wisconsin would direct attention to the new departure in the care of 
them. The statement of the grand total of the number of deaf 
mutes under instruction suggests a question as to the cause of this 
small percentage of the deaf and dumb under instruction ; and, when 
we come to examine the results in the States in detail, there is still 
more food for thought. The results for the whole country are 
paralleled in each State. The number under instruction is small, 
and the institutions are full. What is the cause, and what is the 
remedy? It seems as if the institution plan had failed to reach 
a large proportion of the deaf-mutes of school age ; and, if that 
is so, an increase of institutions would not remedy the defect. The 
fact seems to be that parents object to sending children awa 
There is a parental instinct for the companionship of the child. 

plan to meet this in Wisconsin is this: They have a central institu 
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tion, and are now supplementing this institution by numerous small 
day schools throughout the State, forming a chain, and being part of 
the public school system. Every town where deaf-mutes are found, 
and where parents desire that they shall be educated at home, 
can receive State aid to the extent of $100 for every child instructed. 

We want to enlist your hearts and your minds in this cause of the 
education of the deaf. I am sure that every citizen of Washington 
has followed with interest your discussions and your deliberations. 
Let me assure you that you will leave a lasting impression here. 
The seeds that you have sown in our minds and hearts will grow, 
and we must thank you for your resolution of thanks to-night and for 
your attendance in our city. 

Miss CLARA BARTON was next introduced, and spoke as follows: I 
am glad of this opportunity for a moment to reach you with my voice to 
say how much I have enjoyed these meetings, and how highly I have 
prized the privilege of listening to the well-expressed ideas on the 
subjects presented, representing the thought and study of the best 
heads and hearts of the country. True, I have no right to a moment 
of these last precious hours ; for I have performed none of the labor. 
Poor, hard-worked Mrs. Spencer has borne all my burdens, and now 
generously permits me to “come in at the death.” 

But do not fear, friends. I am not to entertain you with my opin- 
ions as to best methods of administering charities, nor if it be best to 
administer them at all; nor of dealing with the insane, the demented, 
nor the criminal. Nor will I say if I would have the children in 
institutions or in families, nor whether they shall all have fathers as 
well as mothers. Although I do believe I would try to make both 
blades of that pair of shears cut, if possible. Still, I realize that 
where there is no révet it might be a more difficult thing to do. 

All these things have been better thought and said than I shall ever 
be able to think or say them, and this Conference is by no means a place 
for the experiments of either an apprentice or a novice. The sub- 
jects which you have grasped are world-wide, universal, old as time, 
and interminable. They are mixed, inseparable, existing upon and 
creating each other. Where is ignorance must be vice; where is 
vice must be crime ; where is profligacy must be waste; where is 
waste must be want; where is want must be woe; and where are all 
these must be brought the thought and effort of the better and more 
fortunate: portions of mankind, to devise, prevent, assuage, protect, 
combat, succor, and provide, the world over. 

One might not be able to determine just how far “original sin” 
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may be responsible for this state of things, but it would seem to be 
pretty clear that original ignorance is a prime factor. Ignorance, co, 
ering like a cloud, gives rise to two great streams, each running its 
sure course to the vast gulfs of human misery and national detri 
ment. The one is vice, and finds its natural outflow in the Swamps 
of pollution, degradation, pauperism, sickness, suffering, and death, 
The other is crime, and finds its outflow in the jail yards and prison 
cells, and ends as the law directs, if it can detect. 

It is on the verge of these great tributaries that the humanitarian 
and statesman must stand and labor, the one to save his race, the 
other his State. 

Another child of ignorance is profligacy. This begets want, and 
gives rise to the necessity, or apparent necessity, for charitable giy- 
ing, whether actual or so called. At all events, it is the division of 
the comforts of life between those who have and those who have not. 
Here, again, the workers, thinkers, and saviors of society stand and 
toil. y 

It is from the banks of these great troubled streams that this Con 
ference has come. Not aman or woman here but has plunged the 
saving hand deep into their bitter waters, and found the current too 
swift to be stayed, and the débris, once rushing drift-wood, difficult to 
arrest, if not dangerous to handle. And, wearied and perplexed, i: 
anxious hope, you have turned to one another for counsel and help, 
to try to gain from the varied experiences of each a knowledge of 
any better methods than yau may yet have known. Each has brought 
to this shrine his hard-earned tribute of love, faith, search, and 
endeavor, and laid it faithfully and gracefully upon the altar. Or, 
may I not rather say that, like the “ Pearl of the Peri,” it has been 
passed into the hand of the angel waiting to receive it? 

Let me, friends, men and women, as one of those designated to 
receive this Conference, thank you for having chosen to erect your 
altar at our door. Our city is honored and proud and glad; and 
you take back with you to your homes, to your places of God-given 
work and endeavor, the sympathy and the blessing of the people of 
the capital of our common country. 

Mr. Wo tr, who was next called upon, spoke as follows: After 
listening to the ‘admirable remarks of my friend, Miss Barton, 
seems to me to be carrying coals to Newcastle to add anything 
thereto. But, as I have been requested to give expression to the sem 
timent of the people of Washington for the honor conferred upon us 
by your coming here, I wish to state that we have been more than 
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pleased: we have been gratified and enlightened. Your labors 
have not only been of an elevated character, but I am sure that they 
will be of permanent value. For the first time, although I have 
worked in the same direction for years, I have had the honor of 
being’a member of this Conference. I came here with some doubt, 
not knoWmg_what the scope or aim or character of the work would 
be. It is true I had read the E'eventh Annual Report of the great 
work done in St. Louis; yet I was in some doubt, after all. But the 
work accomplished here has completely disarmed that doubt. I 
know we are all engaged in a common work,—not as Christians, not 
as Jews, but as men and women of a common country, believing in 
the fatherhood of one God and the brotherhood of all men. And, 
while your labors are in this direction, you will have the sympathy, 
the hearty co-operation, and the contributions of one and all. You, 
my good brother or sister of the Presbyterian, Episcopal, or Metho- 
dist faith, in your respective churches worship and pray according to 
the dictates of your own conscience. I do the same in mine. It is 
my God-given right: it is my right as a citizen of the United States. 
But when we meet in conference, for the purpose of elevating hu- 
manity, of raising and helping men, then the standard has to be 
erected higher than the mere sectarian church or the synagogue dis- 
cipline. Whatever elevates the Jew elevates the Christian, and 
whatever degrades the Jew degrades the Christian. It is from this 
stand-point that I have come into this Conference, and that I have 
consented to be a member of a committee of the Conference to be 
held at St. Paul next year. I shall give it my best endeavors, my 
heartiest sympathies, my warmest labors, assured that whatever is 
beneficial for one is beneficial for all. It is the mission of this Con- 
ference to arouse mankind, to awake the deaf heart and the mute 
soul inherent in human nature. In this effort, you shall have our 
heartiest aid. I pray to God that we may meet in St. Paul, as we 
part here, upon a common platform, having but one aim and one am- 
bition, the elevation of our race and the good of our country. 

Judge MAcARTHUR.— Perhaps it is appropriate, as I offered the 
first word of welcome, that I should pronounce the last word of fare- 
well. I say it with reluctance. The first word of welcome was 
given with great pleasure. The last word of greeting is at the close 
of the labors of this Conferenee,—labors the result of which, I 
believe, will last during the lifetime of the present generation of 
those who live in the capital of the United States. I have seen 
many conventions here, and heard of many that I have not seen ; but 
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I think that no convention has ever made a better impression here. 
It has been made up of men and women coming from every portion 
of the United States,—not for a single purpose, not for a single 
class, not to obtain office, not to pass laws, but, if I may so speak, 
to morally legislate for all the interests of humanity. I have never 
listened to so many level-headed men and women talking common 
sense as in this Conference. They have spoken as if they were 
responsible for every word that proceeded out of their mouths, and as 
if they uttered them for a purpose and with a design, and not to gain 
the applause of a popular audience, but as if expressing the conviction 
of their hearts. In every respect, although these debates have b 
free, they have been held in check ; and the sensible and noble ele- 
ment has predominated, so that the discussions have well supple- 
mented the matchless papers that have been read. The citizens 
Washington feel that the members of this Conference may wel! be 
proud of what they have here accomplished. And yet I did not know 
last evening, when I was listening to the paper by Mr. Hawthorne, 
but that we were all wrong about this thing. I rather thought, from 
the drift of his discourse, that all the good and clever people had 
been put into the penitentiaries; and it was only the hypocrites, the 
masqueraders, and the pretenders who had been left out in the cold. 
However, I got over that feeling very soon, when I saw the Con- 
ference resume its deliberations again; and I was relieved by th 
discovery that the Conference was right, after all. The effect « 
that paper reminded me of an anecdote relating to Ben Wade, wh 
was once asked his opinion on heaven and hell. “ Well,” said Mr. 
Wade, “I think, from all I can learn, that heaven has the better 
climate, but hell has the better company.” I should be sorry, 
indeed, if this Conference took the pessimistic views which we heard 
last night. For myself, I am an optimist; and I would draw down 
on your heads, if I could, all the wisdom and love and strength that 
you need, to find out the causes of disorder and the remedies fo 
evil. But, since I have not the keys of the upper realm, | can only 
ask Heaven to give its benediction to you. 

The speeches and resolutions which you have just heard refer, i1 
detail, to the highest officers of the government, to the municipal 
authorities of the District of Columbia, and to the Local Committee 
of which pars fui,— not magna, however,— and to the citizens gen- 
erally. Then there is a personal compliment to our friend, Mrs. 
Spencer, which is very well deserved. As a member of the [xecu- 
tive Committee, I do not know what we should have done without 
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her. She held the fort day and night. She stood, as it were, with a 
loaded revolver, to keep every man up to his duty, and, if he 
showed the least symptom of weakness, ready to shoot him down. 
For the success of our arrangements, we are greatly indebted to her 
energy and strength of character. If she believes in anything under 
the blue canopy, it is in the Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Our citizens will never forget the splendid manner in which you 
have fulfilled your programme, nor will they forget this noble Confer- 
ence. In conclusion, I have only to bid you most sincerely farewell. 

President GARRETT invited Mrs. Spencer to add a few words. 

Mrs. SPENCER said that she could only, from a full heart, thank 
the Conference for coming to Washington, and assure it of her con- 
stant sympathy in the work in which it is engaged. 

President GARRETT.— It only remains for me, in closing this the 
[welfth National Conference of Charities and Correction, to intro- 
duce my successor. To you, our kind friends of the District of 
Columbia, I wish to add an expression of my gratitude for the hospi- 
tality extended to us. And to you, ladies and gentlemen of the Con- 
ference, I feel bound to express my great satisfaction at the success 
of the Conference; that there has been such uniformly good feeling, 
such an entire absence of friction, and from the beginning to the end, 
for nearly a week, such a succession of pleasant and instructive intel- 
lectual entertainments. Those who may have had misgivings at the 
close of the last Conference as to the expediency of holding this one 
in Washington must surely have had them dissipated. I have not 
before witnessed a Conference in which the interest and numbers 
were so well sustained, nor one, I believe, in which the conclusions 
reached in the discussions were more satisfactory. From this centre 
of power will go out an ever-widening circle of influence upon the 
charities and corrections of the nation, greater than would have gone 
from any other point. And now I have the pleasure of yielding my 
stewardship to my successor, William Howard Neff. 

Mr. Nerr responded to the introduction of President Garrett in a 
short speech, offering the following resolution, which was adopted : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Twelfth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction are due, and are hereby tendered, to Hon. Philip C. Garrett of Penn- 
sylvania, the President of the Conference, for the grace, courtesy, dignity, and impar- 
tality with which he has presided over our deliberations; to Prof. A. O. Wright 
of Wisconsin, Rev. H. H. Hart of Minnesota, and Hon. Cadwalader Biddle and 
Rev. J. L. Milligan of Pennsylvania, for their faithful and laborious services as 
secretaries of the Conference; and to Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, of Boston, Mass., 
for the remarkable accuracy of her reports of the Proceedings of the Conference. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I1 thank you for the very 
unexpected and very undeserved honor you have conferred upon me, 
I accept it as a compliment to the State which in part I represent, 
and to the Board of State Charities of which Iam amember. Yoy 
have laid a grave-responsibility upon me. I can bring to the dis. 
charge 6f its duties nothing but a most earnest desire, to the best of 
my ability, to maintain the usefulness of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. This, the Twelfth Conference, is the 
largest and best ever held. Four hundred and four delegates are 
present. We have had reports from thirty-five States and the District 
of Columbia. The papers presented have been remarkably able and 
philosophical, and the thoughts have been expressed in diction of a 
very high order. The discussions have been spirited, good-humored, 
witty, and very instructive, expressing every shade of thought and 
testing theories by the light of life-long experience. Permit me to 
say that our discussions have been greatly improved by the presence 
of ladies as delegates, and by their participation in the debates. A 
higher degree of decorum has been maintained, the little niceties 
and proprieties and courtesies have been better observed, and those 
who encountered them in debate needed to be continually on the 
alert, and to look well to their weapons ; and even then they often 
fled in discomfiture. I have attended the debates in the British 
House of Commons and the British House of Lords, in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of France, the Imperial Parliament of the Dominion 
of Canada, and of course in our own House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States; and I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the National Conference of Charities and Correction will favor- 
ably compare with the best of them. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction is fast becom 
ing, if it is not now already, one of the most dignified, most useful, 
most important, most influential deliberative assemblies in the world. 
No one can set limits to its power. I have a dream which | trust 
is not alla dream. Joyous bells have ushered in the first year of 
the new century. The Twenty-seventh National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in the United States of America is assem- 
bling. Again we meet in the city of Washington, now a metropolis 
of five hundred thousand inhabitants, the fairest and most beautiful 
city which the sun beholds in his daily round. Again we are wel- 
comed by bright eyes and kind words and loving hearts, but this 
time we meet under the dome of the Capitol. Every State 's 
‘ represented. Every State has its Board of State Charities. Every 
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delegation is headed by the Governor of the State, with his wisest 
counsellors around him. Every public and private charity is repre- 


sented. And there, too, are the matrons and maidens whose example 


has stimulated and whose presence is to cheer and to inspire. 
There are the justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
members of the Cabinet, the judges, and senators and representatives, 
the superintendents, the wardens, the matrons, the best of the land. 
The chair which you, sir, have filled so well, is occupied by no less 
august a personage than the Chief Magistrate of the United States, 
the most powerful potentate of earth, the chosen ruler of one hun- 
dred millions of free and happy people. You are about to com- 
mence your deliberations; but I hear a murmur, faint and indistinct 
at first, but gradually gathering volume and force, until it becomes 
as the sound of many waters. It comes from every prison and 
every asylum and every poorhouse and every reformatory in the 
land; but it is not the groan of the prisoner who sees no escape but 
in death, nor the shriek of the manacled maniac, abandoned and 
shunned by man, nor the sigh of helpless old age bereft of all hope, 
nor the wail of innocent childhood with no eye to pity and no arm 
tosave. It is the blessing of those who were ready to perish that is 
coming upon you. As its precious perfume fills the air and rejoices 
the heart and makes earth the very ante-chamber of heaven, you 
stand with bowed and reverent heads; and the response of the vast 
assembly comes as the voice of one man, “ Not unto us, not unto us, 
but unto thy great name, be all the glory.” 

Rev. H. H. Hart was asked to close the Conference with prayer. 

The Conference then adjourned at 10.30 P.M., to meet in St. Paul, 
Minn., June, 1886. 
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ite Charities of Nebraska, Omaha. 
Miss Ida E., Omaha. 
. William, Omaha. 
vson, H. P., M.D., 
» Ar ae 
, Mrs. H. P., Lincoln. 
Me. es Ir, Lincoln. 
n ie Angie F., State apy fem my 
and Prison Work of W. C. . U., Lincoln. 


Superintendent State 


New Hampshire. 


Mason, John Edward, M.D., 
State Industrial School, 


Board of Trustees, 
Manchester. 
New Jersey. 


, Trenton. 
., Superintendent Newark City 


W. F., Teacher Newark City Home, 


a. 
ra M., M.D., Secretary State Board of 

’ Trenton 
James, Charity Organization Society, 
unswick. 

Mrs. James, New Brunswick. 
Ira, Superintendent State 
Jamesburg. 

, Mrs. lra, Jamesburg. 


Reform 


New York. 


> 
Armstré S., M.D., Superintendent Asylum 
f r Cho nic chet ane, Binghamton. 
nstrong, Mrs. T. S., Binghamton. 
ckway, Z. R,, Superintendent 
Re formatory, Elmira. 
, George B., General Secretary 
f Cl . ties, Brooklyn. 
Charles W., Superintendent of the Poor 
» County, Buffalo. 
, Mrs. Charles W., Buffalo. 
Levi S., Supe rintendent Western House 
f Refuge Rochester. 
H. M , American Female Guardian So- 
, New York. 
Mrs. H. M., 
rdian Soria, New York. 
t, Ch —— S.,M D., Secretary State Board 
hari Albany. 
Mr "C harles »s S., Albany. 
wi oth, W. President State Board of 
* Portageville 
Mrs C. R., State Board of Charities, 
ty ¢ re anization So ciety, New York 
», Trustee Willard Asylum for the 
pe on Yan. 
rds, J. B., New York. 
-. A., M.D., Superintendent Insane De- 
tment of Erie County Almshouse, Buffalo. 
i, Ww M. F., Secretary National Prison 
A ociation, New York. 
Rosenau, N. § , Secretary Charity Organization 
Society, Buffal 0. 


New York 
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Skinner, J. W., Agent Children’s Aid Society, 
ew York. 

Smith, Eugene, Secretary Prison Association of 
New York, New York. 

Welles, S. R., Trustee Willard Asylum for In- 
sane, Waterloo. 

Winspear, C. W., Deputy Keeper Erie County 
Almshouse, Buffalo. 


North Carolina. 


Bailey, Rev. C. Ts , Raleigh. 
Beasley, Col. W. F., Oxford. 
Mills, J. H., Thomasville 


Ohio. 


3arnett, Gen. James, Bethel Associated Chari- 
ties, Cleveland. 

Bradstreet, E. P., Director Workhouse, Cincin- 
nati. 

Brinkerhoff, Gen. R., 
Mansfield. 

Burdick, Leander, Charity Organization Society, 
Toledo. 

Burdick, Mrs. Leander, President Board of Hotel 
Industry, Toledo. 

Byers, Rev. A. G., Secretary Board of State 
en Columbus 

Doren, G. A., M.D., Superintendent Institution 
for F ecie -minded Youth, Columbus. 

Filler, H. C., Superintendent Franklin County 
or Acad Columbus. 

Filler, Mrs. H. C., Columbus. 

Finch, C. M., M.D., Superintendent Asylum for 
the Insane, Columbus. 

Ford, Miss O M., Mission Herald, Cincinnati. 

Hite, J. C., Superintendent Boys’ Industrial 
School, Lancaster. 

Holden, R. A , House of Refuge, Cincinnati. 

Horn, Wm. E., Trustee Asylum for Insane, 
Columbus. 

Innis, Col. G. S., Trustee Franklin County 
Children’s Home, Columbus. 

Johnson, W. A., General Secretary Associated 
Chanities, Cincinnati. 

Kahlo, Henry, Trustee House of Refuge and 
Correction, Toledo. 

Lockwood, C. B., Bethel Associated Charities, 
Cleveland. 

McDonald, A. A., Superintendent 
Refuge and Correction, Toledo. 

McDonald, Mrs. A. A., Toledo. 

McGregor, <A., Trustee Imbecile 
Canton 

Neff, Miss Isabel Howard Cincinnati. 

Neff, William Howard, Board of State Charities, 
Cincinnati. 

Parmelee, Mrs. E. C., Assistant 
ciated Charities, Cc levelan d. 

Patterson, W. D., Superintendent Workhouse, 
C eveland. 

Richardson, A. B., 
Asylum for Insane, Athens. 

Scheble, E. D., M.D., Trustee House of Refuge 
and Correction, Toleao. 

Shunk, A. H., Superintendent Protestant Or- 
phan Asylum, Cleveland. 

Shunk, Mrs. A. H., Matron Protestant Orphan 
Asvlum, Cleve! and 

Webb, J., Jr, House of Refuge, Cincinnati. 

White, Aibert S. Superintendent Franklin 
County Children’s Home, Culumbus. 


Board of State Charities, 


House of 
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Bethel Asso- 


M.D., Superintendent 
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Lindsley, A. L., D.D., Children’s Aid and Re- 


form School, Poridand. 
Lindsiey, Mrs. A. L., Home for the Friendless, 
Porwand, 
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Pennsylvania. 


Allen, Miss A. H. 

Arbuckle, Miss C., Allegheny. 

Arbuckle, Miss M., Allegheny. 

Baily, Joshua L., President Directors of So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity, Philadelphia. 

Biddle, Cadwalader, Secretary State Board of 
Charities, Philadelphia. 

Blair, Mrs. Julia F., Secretary Children’s Aid 
Society, Allegheny. 

Blanken urge udolph, Society for Organizing 
Charity, Philadelphia. 

Blankenburg, Mrs. Rudolph, Society for Organ- 
izing Charity, Philadelphia. 

Bonsall, Amos, Board of Managers House of 
me Trustee Pennsylvania Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children, Philadelphia. 

Brown, Samuel C., Pennsylvania Society to Pro- 
tect Children from Cruelty, Philadelphia. 

Brown, Mrs. Samuel C., Philadelphia. 

Bull, Rev. William L., Philadelphia Prison So- 
ciety, Whitford, Chester County. 

Cadwalader, Charles E., M.D., Charity Organi- 
zation Society and Prison Society, Philadel hia. 

Chapin, John B., Physician Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for Insane, Philadelphia. 

Collins, Frederic, Manager House of Refuge, 
Philadelphia 

Davis, Gen. W. W. H., Member State Board of 
Charities. 

Dechert, Henry M., Director Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for Feeble-minded Children, Phila- 
delphia. 

Donehoo, Rev. E. R., Pittsburgh. 

Emmert, D., Superintendent Home for Orphans 
and Friendless Children, Huntingdon. 

Foster, Morrison, Manager Pennsylvania Reform 
School at Morganza, Allegheny. 

Garrett, Philip C., Seba ieean of Charities, 
Charity Organization Society. Philadelphia. 
Gillespie, Thomas L., Manager House of Refuge, 

Philadelphia 

Hall, George W., Philadelphia Prison Society. 

Hall, Mrs. George W., Philadelphia. 

Hallowell, Miss Anna, State Board of Charities 
and Charity Organization a Philadelphia. 

Herron, Miss Mary, President Widows’ Home 
and Relief Society, Allegheny. 

Horner, Miss E. A., Philadelphia City Hospital. 

Hoyt, ex-Gov. Henry M., State Board Charities. 

Kerlin, Isaac N., M.D., Superintendent Penn- 
sylvania Institution for Feeble-minded Chil- 

en, Elwyn. 

Laverty, J. Hood, Superintendent House of 
Refuge. Philadelphia. 

Leib, Mrs. Frank, Children’s Industrial Home, 
Harnsburgh : 

McAdams, G. W., Charity Organization Society, 
Philadelphia. 

Meredith, Miss C. K., State Board of Charities 
and Charity Organization Society, Philadelphia. 

Milligan, Rev. J. L., Chaplain, Western Peni- 
tentiary; President Allegheny County Prison 
Society, Allegheny. 

Moses, Rev. R. G., Society for Organizing Char- 
ity, Philadelphia. 

Myers, Miss Julia A., Philadelphia.. 
st, Mrs. Harriet W., Philadelphia Prison 
Society, Philadelphia. 

Paist, M. K., Philadelphia. ’ 

Patterson, Mrs. J. D., Children’s Industrial 
Home, Harrisburgh. 

Patterson, Jennie E., Association for Improve- 
ment of Poor, Pittsburgh. 

Pressly, Miss M. M., Secretary Widows’ Home 
and Relief Society, Allegheny. 

Robinson, Thomas A., Manager House of Ref- 
uge, Philadelphia, 


Sawyer, William J., State Board of Chari 
Allegheny. 

Strawbridge, ji C., Philadelphia. 

Strawbridge, Mrs. J. C., State Board of Chari. 
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delphia. 

Sypher, J. R., Society for Organizing Charity 
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Uchimura, John K. (of Tokio, Japan), Penns 
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Walk, James W., M.D., General Secreta; 
Society for Organizing Charity, Philadel; 

Walk, Miss M. M., Northern Home for | 
less Children, Philadelphia. 

Wharton, Mrs Rodman, State Board of Chariti: 
and Charity Organization Society, Philadelph 
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Chapin, William W., Secretary, Board 
Charities and Corrections, Providence 

Green, Henry L., Board of State Cha: 
Corrections, River Point. 

Wendte, Rev. Charles W., Charity Organizatio: 
Society, Newport. 
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Courtenay, W. A., State Delegate, Charlestor 
Jacobs, Rev. W. P., Thornwell Orphanag 
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Sims, R. D., Chattanooga. 
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Orphan Asylum, Portsmouth. 

Cridlin, R. W., Superintendent Portsmouth 
Orphan Asylum, Portsmouth. 

Hatcher, William E., Richmond. 
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Bryant, Gen. E. E., Madison. 
Cobb, D. A., Assistant Superintendent 
trial Schoo! for Girls, Milwaukee. 
Cobb, Mrs. Mary E. R., Superintendent Indus- 
trial School for Girls, Miwaukee 
Elmore. Andrew E., President State Board 
Charities and Reform, Fort Howard 
Fairbanks, Mrs. E. B , State Board of Charities 
and Reform, Milwaukee. : 
Giles, H. H., State Board of Charities and 
Reform, Madison. 
— Mrs. D. H., Milwaukee 
6 oe H., Prairie du Chien. 
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Richards, Charles H., D D., Madison. 
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waukee. 
Vivian, John H.. M.D., State Board of Charities 
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Wright, A. O., Secretary State Board of Chari- 
ties and Reform, Madison. 
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k, John F., Charity Organization Society. 
haver, Mrs. Margaret A., Woman’s Chris- 
Association. 

Samuel K. 
cer, Gen. John, 


Dr. C. P., 


Warden United States Jail. 
Homeopathic Hospital Asso- 
Mrs. Llewellyn, Metropolitan Home 
iss, Miss M. L., 
Gen. McKee. 
Mrs. McKee. 
Major William McE., 
Hon. John, 
f Education. 
, Anton, German Orphan Asylum. 
, Hon. James B., President Board of 
t Commissioners. 
is, John L., Epiphany Church Home. 
District General Secretary Asso- 
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y, Hon. Matthew G. 
James E., Associated Charities. 
oster, Charles E. 
Rev. Jabez. 
h, Mrs. Saphronia P., Woman’s Christian 
ssociation, 
Galt, M. W., Local Committee. 
Galt, Wm. M., Local Committee. 
Giesey, Samuel H., D.D., Epiphany 
Home. 
, Prof. H, A., Local Committee. 
ig, W. W., M.D., Superintendent Gov- 
ment Hospital for Insane. 
e, Rev. S. H., Local Committee. 
ding, Theo., Secretary Young Men’s Chris- 
» Association, 
Mrs. H. F., Associated Charities. 
% A., Humane Society. 
Hit Zz, fen, Swiss Benevolent Society. 
Hutet = Elias S 
hnson, E. Kurtz. 
Johnson, Rene Charity Organization Society. 
im man, H. S. 
» Rev Alex. 
inse]] B. 
Krame r, Rev Samuel, Chaplain Seamen’s Home. 
Lak , Mrs. Sarah D. Newsboys’ Home. 
I ok Rev. William A. 


Humane Society 


Chief of Police 
United States Commissioner 


Church 
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Leubkert, Rev. W. C. 

Lindsey, Rev. J. S., Associated Charities. 

MacArthur, Hon. Arthur, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of District Columbia. 

MacArthur, Mrs. Arthur. 

McPherson, Mrs. M. E., 
Temperance Union. 

Mann, B. Pickman, Vice-President Charity Or- 
ganiza ation Society. 

Mann, Mrs. B. P., Charity Organization Society. 

Mann, Miss Maria R., Charity Organization 
Society. 

Morrison, E., Local Committee. 

Naylor, Rev. H. R. 

Peet, Miss M. A., Humane Society. 

Perry, R. Ross. 

Pollock, Mrs. 
Kindergarten. 

Pope, Mrs. G. W., Homceopathic Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 

Power, Rev. F. D. 

Pratt, A. S., President Charity 
Society. 

Pratt, J. C., General Secretary Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 

Pratt, Miss Katharine S. 

Purvis, Dr. C. B., Superintendent Freedman’s 
Hospital. 

Roach, Mrs. Clara L., 
perance Union. 
Rot aeons ~~ at 

Russell, Mrs E. 

tenner reors ge, by 

Shallenberger, Col. George A., Superintendent 
of Boys’ Re form School. 

Shedd, Mrs, Samuel S., Charity Organization 
Society. 

Shippen, Rev. Rush R., Associated Charities. 

Smiley, Charles W., Humane Society. 

Snell, Mrs. Martha 'B., Associated Charities. 

Snell, William B, Jedee Police Court, President 
Ass ciated Charities. 

Spencer, Prof. H 

Spencer, Leonz ard Garfiel d, Charity Organization 
Society. 

Spencer, 
Organiz 


Woman’s Christian 


Louise, Associated Charities’ 


Organization 


Woman’s Christian Tem- 


, Matron United States Jail. 


Mrs. Sara A 

ation Society. 

Spoftord, Mrs Jane H. 

Steele, Rev. A. Floridus, Charity Organization 
Society 

Steele, Mrs. A. F 

Stern, Rabbi Louis. 

Stern, Mrs. Louis. 

Stockbridge. W. S., Superintendent Industrial 
Home School. 

Stockbridge, Mrs. S., 
School. 

Stoutenburgh, Col. William H. 

Sunderland, Rev. Byron 

Thompson, Hon John W. 

Tindall, Dr. William, 
Columbia. 

Toner, Dr. J. M. 

Totten, Mrs. Enoch, Associated Charities. 

Tupper, J. B. T., Humane Society. 

Truell, Edwin M , Humane Society. 

Voorhees, John H., Associated Charities. 

Voorhees, Mrs. J. H., Industrial Home School. 

Walter, Charles H., Humane Society. 

Warner, Brainard H. 

West, Hon. Joseph K., Commissioner District 
of Columbia. 
White, George H. 
Wilcox, Mrs. G. 

Association. 
Wolf, Simon, Charity Organization Society. 
Woodward, Walter S. 

Wright, Mrs. Jeannette. 


, Vice-President Charity 


Ww. Industrial Home 


of 


Secretary District 


B. 
H., Homeopathic Hospital 
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Chairman,. . . . . . . Grand Rapids. Cornelius Van Loo, 
Lucius C. Storrs, Secretary. 
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Gov. L. r Hubbard, ex-officio President. M. McG. Dana, 
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